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He can smile 


through it all 


So let’s keep a smile a-going back 


here, too. 


Even though war is crowding the 
wires, telephone people still want 
to give you pleasant, friendly ser- 
vice. Materials for new telephone 
facilities are not to be had. But 
there’s no shortage of patience 


and understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together to 
do this and we appreciate the help 


from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





@ Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 
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REGIONALISM AND PLANS FOR POST-WAR RECON- 
STRUCTION: THE FIRST THREE YEARS* 


JAMES T. WATKINS, IV 


Ohio State University 


I 


HE architects of the post-war world will 
not suffer for a lack of war-time planning 
if the final months of the conflict are any- 
thing like the first three years. The collapse of 
the Geneva system in 1939 and the subsequent 
spread of hostilities from Europe to the other con- 


* This is the fourth issue of Socrat Forces featuring 
certain social science approaches to problems of war 
and post-war reconstruction. In May, 1942, there 
appeared, ‘‘A Sociological Approach to the Study and 
Practice of American Regionalism,” by Howard W. 
Odum. The December, 1942 issue continued with 
“Regionalism, Science, and the Peace Settlement,” by 
George A. Lundberg; while the March, 1943 number 
carried: “World Reconstruction and Regionalism,” by 
Nicholas Doman; “Regionalism as Illustrated by the 
Western Hemisphere: Solidarity of the Americas,” by 
Charles E. Martin; “Theoretical Aspects of Regional- 
ism,” by Svend Riemer; “Regionalism: Some Critical 
Observations,” by Rudolf Heberle; “Statistical Meth- 
ods for Delineation of Regions Applied to Data on 
Agriculture and Population,” by Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. 

The present issue continues to feature the importance 
of regionalism in world reconstruction, especially in the 
article by James T. Watkins on “Regionalism and Plans 
for Post-War Reconstruction: The First Three Years,” 
but expands into other fields, such as, the war and 
natural resources, the effects of war on agriculture and 
on food management, morale, marriage, the child, and 
others. 

Because of this special emphasis together with war- 
time government regulations concerning paper, we are 
omitting the usual departmental contributions and are 
carrying only Contributed Articles and Library and 
Workshop. However, in subsequent issues we plan to 
return to the usual format.—Editors. 


tinents have produced a rich literature on the re- 
construction that must follow the United Nations 
victory. More titles are being added with each 
month.! It is a cumulative development. New 
plans, programs, and panaceas are inspired by 
earlier ones; long-time studies begin to bear fruit; 
controversies between the several schools favoring 
continental agreements, world federation, or a 
revived League of Nations bring forth heavier and 
heavier artillery. The end of the war is likely to 
see an embarrassment of riches. 

It is not our purpose here to chronicle the stages 
through which public opinion, whether lay or 
expert, has been moving. Still less is it to argue 
the claims of regionalism as an approach to the 
solution of the problems inherent in reéstablishing 
a peaceful international community. We are, 


1JIn Fawn M. Brodie’s selected bibliography, Peace 
Aims and Post-War Planning (Boston, 1942), which 
covers the period from 1939 to July, 1942, there are 
the titles of 144 books and pamphlets and 115 periodical 
articles. Other valuable bibliographies include the 
extensive ‘Research and Post-War Planning in the 
U.S.A.” (Parts I-V) issued by the United Nations 
Information Office and covering the war years from 
January, 1940, to September, 1942; and Hans Auf- 
richt’s “General Bibliography on International Organi- 
zation and Post-War Reconstruction” published as the 
May-June, 1942, issue of the Bulletin of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. The latter includes 
a list of 25 bibliographies (p. 28). For agencies en- 
gaged in reconstruction studies, see George B. Galloway, 
Post-war Planning in the United States (New York, 
1942) and R. Savord, American Agencies Interested in 
International Affairs (New York, 1942); a list of British 
agencies may be found in National Peace Council, 
Peace and Reconstruction Year Book (London, 1942). 
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rather, to investigate the regional features of such 
plans as have been articulated and launched into 
print beginning in September, 1939, and ending, 
for the sake of convenience, with the third anni- 
versary of that event. 

In order to focus upon this objective and to re- 
duce the great volume of literature to manageable 
dimensions it has been necessary to eliminate from 
consideration several classes of studies. Excluded 
in the first instance are all general discussions of 
the problems of reconstruction which while con- 
cerned with principles stop short of proposing 
concrete measures for international collaboration.? 
Similarly, studies of pre-war international organ- 
ization which do not apply their conclusions in 
terms of explicit proposals for the future have been 
omitted.* Likewise those studies of post-war re- 


* Important works in this category include Norman 
Angell, For What Do We Fight (New York, 1939); 
Edward H. Carr, Conditions of Peace (New York, 1942); 
Raoul J. De Roussy De Sales, The Making of Tomorrow 
(New York, 1942); C. B. Fawcett, Bases of a World 
Commonwealth (London, 1941); Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson, The Problems of Lasting Peace (New 
York, 1942); Henry M. Wriston, Prepare for Peace! 
(New York, 1941). Among the shorter studies are 
National Policy Committee, Memorandum of the S pecial 
Committee on Steps toward a Durable Peace (Washington, 
1940); Quincy Wright, “Peace and Political Organi- 
zation” and ‘Fundamental Problems of International 
Organization,” International Conciliation, No. 369 
(April, 1941), pp. 454-492. For a discussion mainly 
of economic considerations, see Lewis Corey, The Un- 
finished Task: Economic Reconstruction for Democracy 
(New York, 1942); R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Europe 
Must Unite (Glarus, Switzerland, 1939); Herbert Feis, 
The Changing Pattern of International Economic A ffairs 
(New York, 1940); John Torpats, Economic Basis for 
World Peace (New York; 1941); Herbert Feis, ‘Re- 
storing Trade after the War,” Foreign Affairs, XX 
(January, 1942), 282-292; Alvin H. Hansen and C. P. 
Kindleberger, “The Economic Tasks of the Post-War 
World,” ibid. (April, 1942), pp. 466-476; Michael A. 
Heilperin, “Economic Foundations of Peace,” New 
Europe, 11 (May, 1942), 158-165; Leo Pasvolsky, 
“The Problem of Economic Peace after the War,” 
United States Department of State, Bulletin, VI 
(March 7, 1942), 210-220; Eugene Staley, “Economic 
Organization of Peace,” International Concilation, 
No. 369 (April, 1941), pp. 394423. 

Such works include Geerge G. Armstrong, Why 
Another World War? (New York, 1941); Linden A. 
Mander, Foundations of Modern World Society (Stan- 
ford University, 1941); William E. Rappard, Quest for 
Peace since the W orld War (Cambridge, 1940). 


construction that deal with the foreign policy or 
future of single countries‘ or with proposed collab- 
oration between pairs of states when it relates to a 
more general system® have not received considera- 
tion. Moreover, proposals for international or- 
ganization or for the reform of the League of 
Nations which appeared prior to the outbreak of 


‘For the United States, see Norman Angell, Ameri- 
ca’s Dilemma: Alone or Allied (New York, 1940); 
Charles A. Beard, A Foreign Policy for America (New 
York, 1940); Edward Meade Earle, Against this Tor- 
rent (Princeton, 1941); William C. Johnstone, United 
States and Japan’s New Order (New York, 1941); 
“Peace Aims,” Eighth Fortune Round Table, February, 
1941, Fortune supplement (April, 1941); Robert Aura 
Smith, Our Future in Asia (New York, 1940); George 
F. Taylor, America in the New Pacific (New York, 
1942). For the United Kingdom, see National Plan- 
ning Association, Britain’s Trade in the Post-War 
World (Washington, 1941). For France, see Albert L. 
Guérard, The France of Tomorrow (Cambridge, 1942); 
Pierre Cot, “The Future of French Democracy,” 
Free World, II (March, 1942), 120-128. For Japan, 
see Miriam S. Farley, The Problem of Japanese Trade 
Expansion in the Post-W ar Situation (New York, 1940); 
Bemjamin H. Kizer, “The Goal beyond Victory,” 
Amerasia, V (December, 1941); 425-432. For China, 
see H. D. Fong, Post-War Industrialization of China 
(Washington, 1942); V. K. Wellington Koo, “China 
and the Problem of World Order,’’ New Commonwealth 
Quarterly, January, 1942, pp. 183-190; Owen Latti- 
more, “The Fight for Democracy in Asia,” Foreign 
Affairs, XX (July, 1942), 694-705. For Germany; 
see “Balbus,” Reconstruction and Peace (London, 1941), 
Sebastian Hafiner, Germany: Jekyll and Hyde (London, 
1940); Stephen King-Hall, Total Victory (London, 
1941); Thomas H. Minshall, What to Do with Germany 
(New York, 1941); H. N. Fieldhouse, “Germany: 
Shall we Make the Same Mistake Again?” Dalhousie 
Review (October, 1940); “Future of Germany,” Plan- 
ning, No. 172 (July 1, 1941); Andrew McFadyean, 
“Don’t Do It Again!” Adlantic, CLX VIII (November, 
1941), 575-583; E. Miiller-Stiirmhelm, ‘(Germany as a 
Spiritual and World Problem,” Quarterly Review, 
CCLXXVII (October ,1941), 233-242; Hans Simon, 
“Germany and a Democratic Peace,’’ American Scholar, 
X (Autumn 1941), 433-446. 

5 E.g., Fred Alexander, Australia and the United 
States (Boston, 1941); Forrest Davis, The Ailantic 
System (New York, 1941); Henry J. Tasca, World 
Trading System: A Study of American and British Com- 
mercial Policies (New York, 1939); Raymond L. Buell, 
“The United States in a New World, I: Relations with 
Britain,” Fortune supplement (May, 1942); Geoffrey 
Crowther, ‘Anglo-American Pitfalls,” Foreign Affairs, 
XX (October, 1941), 1-17. 
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REGIONALISM AND POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


the war or later than September, 1942, have been 
excluded, the former because they necessarily do 
not take the war into account,‘ the latter because 
that date has been set as the limit for this survey, 
which was made soon thereafter.’ Finally, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to add, no attention has been 
given to schemes for world reconstruction emanat- 
ing from Axis sources either before or during the 
war.® 

It must be stated at the outset that so far as 
can be discovered from the works under review 
scientific regionalism plays no part in the thinking 
of any of the peace planners. All the studies 
accept without argument the fact of regions. 
Many go further and advocate international or- 
granization established on a regional basis supple- 
mented by interregional collaboration through uni- 
versal institutions of limited powers. But if there 
has been any attempt to establish the “homoge- 
neity of the largest number of factors for the largest 
number of purposes in view’’® in determining these 


6Pre-war proposals include R. H. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, Pan-Europe (New York, 1926); Lionel Curtis, 
Civitas Dei (London, 1938); Edouard Herriot, The 
United Staies of Europe (New York, 1933); Sir Arthur 
Salter, Security—Can We Retrieve Ii? (New York, 
1939). Clarence Streit, Union Now: A Proposal for a 
Federal Union of the Democracies of the North Atlantic 
(New York, 1938) and, by the same author, Union 
Now with Britain (New York, 1941) have both been 
included because the latter is a revision of the original 
proposal in the light of the changed situation wrought 
by the coming of the war. 

7 The more significant works excluded by this limi- 
tation are, among others, Carl J. Hambro, How to Win 
the Pecce (Philadelphia, 1942); Amos J. Peaslee, A 
Permanent United Nations (New York, 1942); Egon 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, Victory Is Not Enough (New 
York, 1943); and Quincy Wright, A Study of War 
(Chicago, 1942). 

8 It is the opinion of this writer (let the chips fall 
where they may!) that with the Nazis the abracadabra 
of geopolitics, whatever merit it may have had before, 
became a smoke screen for aggressive designs and 
nothing more. For a brief survey of Nazi projects, 
see Vera Micheles Dean, “Toward a New World 
Order,” Foreign Policy Reports (May 15, 1941); P. C. 
Corbett discusses them in Chapter VII of his Post-War 
Worlds (New York, 1942). Mrs. Dean’s article is a 
very useful review of the trends of opinion in the first 
eighteen months of the war. Professor Corbett’s study 
being later, is even more valuable for its general 
survey. 

® Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, Ameri- 
can Regionalism (New York, 1938), p. 15. 
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regions and their limits, it is not apparent in the 
results. Doubtlessly, the principle would be re- 
garded as valid by the authors of schemes which 
have regiona! features; they would probably de- 
fend the regions of their selection as being in 
conformity with the principle. Nevertheless, it 
would appear that regions have been taken into 
account by some because “regionalism is a world 
trend,”!° by others as merely a convenient ap- 
proach to the achievement of larger ends, and by a 
third group—the neo-isolationists—as an alterna- 
tive preferable to more thorough-going interna- 
tional cooperation. In all cases, we are forced to~ 
conclude, there has been an easy-going reliance 
upon only a few of the more obvious criteria in the 
determination of regions. 

Moreover, the plans are far from being blue- 
prints." While we may confidently look forward 
to the drafting of such as the end of the war draws 
closer, we shall be disappointed if we expect to 
find anything of the kind in the first three years of 
the war. The fact is that the great majority of the 
planners fail to get beyond general considerations 
in order to tackle regional needs. In almost all 
cases where a given region has received its due, it 
has been because the region in question was the 
primary object of the study, while its place in the 
wider scheme and its relation to other regions have 
been distinctly secondary.” 

We look in vain, therefore, if we look for an ap- 
proach to the problems of post-war reconstruction 
which is grounded solidly upon the science of the 
region. There are many partial studies restricted 
in each case to a given area such as the Danube 
basin, or the continent of Europe, or the Far East. 
Still more numerous are those general studies in 


10Qtto Todd Mallery, “Economic Union and En- 
during Peace,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Hereafter cited as Annals), 
July, 1942, p. 128. 

11 This is as true of the British plans as of the Ameri- 
can. See Howard P. McWhidden, Jr., “As Britain 
Sees the Post-War World,” Foreign Policy Reports 
(October 15, 1942), p. 196. 

12 See, e.g., Alfred M. Bingham, United States of 
Europe (New York, 1940); David D. Davies, Federated 
Europe (London, 1940); Milan Hodza, Federation in 
Central Europe (London, 1942); W. Ivor Jennings, 
Federation of Western Europe (New York, 1940); 
Clarence Streit, Union Now, and Union Now with 
Britain; W. F. Cunningham, “Design for an Inter- 
American Union,” Inter-American Quarterly, II (July, 
1940), 5-15. 
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which the existence of regions is taken into account 
and, in principle, allowances are made for regional 
needs and differences. But there is none that sets 
out to deal with the global problems of reconstruc- 
tion in terms of regions scientifically described and 
placed in proper relationship each with the others 
and with the whole. Such studies may yet appear; 
none was published in the period under review. 


I 


When we begin wading through the consider- 
able literature on the post-war world, we find that 
the impact of the conflict upon the imagination, 
ingenuity, scholarship and, in many cases, practical 
experience of the authors has produced schemes for 
reconstruction which, in spite of numerous varia- 
tions as to detail, may be grouped conveniently 
in four categories. In one category are the proj- 
ects for international organization restricted to a 
continental basis on the principle that at this stage 
in history it is premature to design universal in- 
stitutions. This is not a large group," and its 
essentially defeatist assumptions are vehemently 
attacked as highly dangerous by many writers 
either explicitly or by implication. For, in the 
words of Professor Corbett, “A balance of federa- 
tions, if left to itself, would be as unstable as a 
balance of states has proved to be.” 


% Among the more important are Graeme K. 
Howard, America and a New World Order (New York, 
1940); James P. Marburg, Peace in Our Time? (New 
York, 1940); M. J. Bonn, “The New World Order,” 
Annals (July, 1942), pp. 163-177; Cunningham, ‘‘De- 
sign for an Inter-American Union,” loc. cit.; Nicholas J. 
Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics (New 
York, 1942). In fairness to Father Cunningham it 
must be added that in a letter to the writer he states 
that he has since abandoned this position in favor of a 
global federation on continental federations as pro- 
posed in Christopher Dawson, The Judgment of the 
Nations (New York, 1942). 

4 Corbett, Post-War Worlds, p. 188. Out of long 
experience with the League of Nations, Henri Bonnet 
declares, “‘There is no regional organization collaborat- 
ing in the solution of a more general problem in any 
way, which is not likely to develop friction, not only 
with other regional bodies, but also with the general 
organization unless it is a component part of its larger 
frame. That is a general rule in the field of inter- 
national organization.” Henri Bonnet, The United 
Nations—W hat They Are. What They May Become. 
(Chicago, 1942), p. 57f. For Mrs. Dean’s trenchant 
observations, see “Toward a New World,” Joc. cit., 
p. 58f. 


The three remaining categories unite in envisag- 
ing some sort of world-wide association of nations. 
The first, a small group at one time but latterly re- 
ceiving accessions to its ranks, looks forward to a 
revival and strengthening of the League of Na- 
tions.“ The second is a still smaller group but 
one which, as the signs of the times seem to prom- 
ise, may yet carry the day. It would have the 
United Nations retain for the purposes of collabo- 
ration in times of peace the institutions which are 
being forged in the heat of the war effort..7 The 
third category sees in federal union the only ade- 
quate answer to the world’s need for international 
organization. 

It is in the last of these three globe-minded 
groups that we find the overwhelming majority of 
those who have drafted plans for a more rational 
organization of the world than has prevailed hith- 
erto. “Full federation of parts of the world 
where that is possible, looser regional or other 
groupings where full federation is not wanted plus 
an over-all world organization with deliberate 
emphasis on nascently federal features’”!* sums up 
their creed. They differ only as to what is feasible. 

Probably very few of those in the federalist 


15 Valuable contributions to this school of thought are 
Viscount Cecil, The Great Experiment (New York, 
1941); J. B. Condliffe, Reconstruction of World Trade 
(New York, 1940); Maxwell Garnett, A Lasting Peace 
(London, 1940); Hambro, How to Win the Peace; 
Gilbert Murray, Federation and the League of Nations 
(London, 1940). See also Viscount Cecil, ‘Peace 
Through International Co-operation,” Annals (July, 
1940), pp. 57-65; Hambro, “Postwar Political Organi- 
zation of the World,” ibid. (July, 1942), pp. 109-116; 
Francisco Castillo Najera, “Organization of Peace,” 
ibid. (July, 1941), pp. 60-73. 

1 Hear Sumner Welles (address of May 30, 1942): 
“The United Nations must become the nucleus of a 
world organizatior of the future.” Also Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (Message to the Congress on the State of the 
Union, January 7, 1943): “... the United Nations can 
and must remain united for the maintenance of peace 

” 

17 See especially Bonnet, op. cit.; J. B. Condliffe, 
Agenda for a Post-War World (New York, 1942); 
John MacCormac, America and World Mastery (New 
York, 1942); also Harold Butler, The Lost Peace (New 
York, 1942), p. 210f; Corbett, op. cit., p. 96; Payson 
S. Wild, Jr., “Machinery of Collaboration between the 
United Nations,” Foreign Policy Reports (July 1, 1942), 
p. 106f. 

18 Staley, “Economic Organization of the Peace,” 
loc. cit., p. 422. 
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camp sanguinely look for a world-embracing union 
to emerge from the deliberations of the treaty- 
makers.!® But instances are not lacking where 
world federation in the immediate future is ad- 
vanced as a practicable program.?® Most of the 
federalists, however, while agreeing that the ulti- 
mate goal is “the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World,” hold that union on a smaller 
scale as an intermediate step is unavoidable. At 
the same time, with few exceptions, the plans they 
have drafted place their more restricted federations 
within a looser world-wide association of powers. 
What differentiates these schemes is the various 
ways in which the question of membership has 
been handled. 

One group restricts membership to states which 
are democratic in ideology and government. They 
argue that only peoples schooled in the fair play 
of democracy can be counted upon to give faithful 
support to international institutions. The more 
militant among them are the Federal Unionists 
with Clarence Streit as their prophet.” 

A second group regards the federation of Europe 
as the first necessity.% With it geographical 


19There has been a growing disposition to favor 
omitting the peace conference altogether in the hope 
of avoiding some of the mistakes of 1919. While 
foregoing comment on this Alexandrine solution to the 
difficulty, one may venture to suggest that generaliza- 
tions based upon a single experience are not always 
safe guides to follow. Was the Paris conference the 
only one in history? 

20 See, for example, Nicholas Doman, The Coming 
Ages of. World Control (New York, 1942); Hans Hey- 
man, Plan for Permanent Peace (New, 1941); and the 
airy flight of fancy of Professors Carleton S. Coon, 
Conrad M. Arensberg, and Elliot D. Chapple, as 
reported in the New York Times (April 13, 1942). 

*1 For a comparative study of the roles played by 
the democracies and the non-democracies as members 
of the League of Nations, see James T. Watkins, IV, 
“Democracy and International Organization: the 
Experience of the League of Nations,”’ American Politi- 
cal Science Review, XXXVI (December, 1942), 1136- 
1141. 

2 Besides Union Now, which has placed Streit in 
the company of Crucé, Sully, St. Pierre, Kant, Penn, 
Smuts, and the rest of that great fraternity, and 
Union Now with Britain, which followed, the literature 
of the movement has been largely periodical or fugitive. 
But there is also W. B. Curry, The Case for Federal 
Union (New York, 1939), while the earlier work of 
Lionel Curtis, Civitas Dei, can also be added. 

% See Sir William Beveridge, Peace by Federation 
(London, 1940); Bingham, United States of Europe; 


propinquity, not a community of ideals, becomes 
the primary criterion for eligibility to membership. 
Some of the projects emanating from this school 
provide, however, for the inclusion of the British 
Dominions or the United States or both in the 
proposed European union. There is also a good 
deal of uncertainty regarding the inclusion of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Not to be identified with either the ideological 
unionists or the European unionists is a miscellane- 
ous group of writers each with his own criteria 
for membership in the federation or federations 
provided in his plan for the post-war world. 

Continentalism, revival of the League of Na- 
tions, further development of the United Nations, 
federation whether world-wide or with a restricted 
membership: in these four categories may be 
classified the plans for post-war organization which 
the present Great Debate has engendered. 


Ii 


What part have regions played in the thinking 
of these architects of a new world? What regional 
features have been incorporated in their draft 
schemes? 

As has already been noted, regionalism as a 
scientific approach appears to have been entirely 
ignored. There is plainly no conception of “‘com- 
posite major societal region(s)” within a larger 
whole (which in this case is the world itself or one 
of the continents) and approximating “the largest 
degree of homogeneity, measured by the largest 
number and variety of indices or units of homoge- 
neity for the largest number of purposes,’ 
There is nothing to indicate that the regions se- 
lected have been delimited in accordance with 
indices previously determined and investigated. 





Raymond Leslie Buell, Isolated America (New York, 
1941); Davies, Federated Europe; Jennings, Federation 
of Western Europe; R. W. G. Mackay, Federal Europe 
(London, 1940); and, by the same author, Peace 
Aims and the New Order (London, 1941); Harold 
Nicolson, Why Britain Is at War (New York, 1939); 
Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Exit Prussia (London, 1940), etc. 
% See, e.g., Frederick L. Schuman, Design for Power 
(New York, 1941); Wickham Steed, Our War Aims 
(London, 1940): Staley, ‘Economic Organization of 
the Peace,” Joc. cit.; Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer, 
“International Reorganization,” American Society of 
International Law, Proceedings, 1941, pp. 106-142; 
Wright, “Peace and Political Organization,” loc. cit. 
Odum and Moore, op. cit., p. 435. 
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Both the concepts and methodology of regionalism 
are, therefore, conspicuously lacking. 

Nevertheless, the existence of regions is recog- 
nized. While all are agreed that the sovereignty 
of the national state must go but that the states 
must be retained as the stones of which the future 
world structure must be built,?* the necessity for 
and desirability of political and administrative 
authority at a level intermediate between the na- 
tional and the global is generally accepted.?? 

The notorious discrepancies between ‘political 
myths and economic realities,” the provincialism 
which makes men and their leaders unable to 
preceive that the world security is a seamless web, 
and the existence of interests and problems which 
are peculiar and regional in their nature are all 
cited as arguing for regional arrangements within 
the over-all world organization. 

Without apparently being aware of the scientific 
reasoning which should have led them to do so, 
the autaors have uniformly rejected the physio- 
graphic region in favor of the group-of-states 
region and have constructed their world schemes 
in conformity with the latter. The retention of 
the states as the common denominator is a con- 
cession to the claims of historical association and 
geographical propinquity.2* With this there can 


% A few mavericks dissent. They advocate the 
submersion of the existing states in, and often their 
division between, large units established upon some 
hegemonic principle derived from Haushofer and his 
persuasion (e.g., Howard, America and a New World 
Order; George T. Renner, “Maps for a New World,” 
Collier's, CIX (June 6, 1942), 14-16, or they ignore 
existing boundaries and the claims of blood, language, 
religion, and historical association alike in order to 
regroup populations in a system similar to the départe- 
ments of France (e.g., George Young, Federalism 
and Freedom, London, 1941; Coon, Arensberg and 
Chapple, Joc. cit.). 

27 In a few cases the point is conceded with evident 
reluctance. See George Rightmire, et al., Issues 
and Aims of the War and the Peace (Columbus, 1942), 
p. 17; Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, ‘‘Preliminary Report,” International Concilia- 
lion, No. 369 (April, 1941), p. 202; Hambro, ‘‘Post- 
war Political Organization of the World,” Joc. cit., 
p. 112. 

See Wright, “Fundamental Problems of Inter- 
national Organization,” Joc. cit., p. 474ff. “...in 


matters of government,” he points out, “the firm 
hand of history is in fact the essence of the matter, 
for it has defined the limits of areas within which 
the efficiencies, derived from long familiarity of the 


be no quarrel. But it is a different matter when 
these same criteria are made a convenient rule-of- 
thumb for determining which states shall be in- 
cluded in which regions. The astonishing variety 
of the schemes which are the result attest to the 
inadequacy cf this method. 

In redrawing the map most plans seem to have 
been influenced by three considerations. One is 
the desire to do as little violence as possible to the 
existing and familiar situation, in order to give no 
more grounds for opposition than necessary. An- 
other, growing out of a failure to recognize that 
bodies of water?® and latterly the air do unite 
peoples, is a disposition to think only of land units. 
Finally, there is an anxiety to preserve unimpaired 
the advances which have already been made as in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the Pan 
American system. 

The authors of global schemes of reconstruction 
—and they are in the majority—have tended to 
cut up the world into regions of continental extent 
and to stop at that point. Europe is one region. 
The two Americas are lumped together as a sec- 
ond. The British Commonwealth, though it 
seems to exist in defiance of geography, makes a 
third. A fourth division is Asiatic although not 
always with precise boundaries. Soviet Russia 
frequently appears as fifth and, more rarely, the 
Near East as a sixth. The rest of the world is 
expected to be organized, if at all, in some sort of 
colonial status. Varient plans provide for splitting 
the Far East in several ways and separating the 
United States from Latin America. 

In a few cases, these plans for world-organization 
on the basis of continental regions have pressed 
the desirability of overlapping regions. It is sug- 
gested, for example, that the United States not 
only might be a member of an inter-American 
union but could also have a voice in the British 
Commonwealth. Similarly, Great Britain might 
be represented in the American organization, as 
well, as France and the Netherlands, which, though 
part of a European federation, would be powers 
with colonial holdings in the new world. Then, 
the non-Asiatic signatories to the Nine Power 
Treaty might be members of a Far Eastern or 





administrative machine with the conditions to be 
dealt with, can be assured.” 

29See Hambro’s observations in his “Postwar 
Political Organization of the World,” Joc. cit., also 
Eugene Staley, “Myth of the Continents,” Foreign 
Affairs XTX (April 1941), 481-494. 
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Pacific regional conference, along with Soviet 
Russia, the Pacific Dominions and certain Latin 
American states. Both the Balkan states and the 
great powers could be represented in a Near East- 
ern regional organization. Such overlapping 
would tend to prevent the regions from drifting 
into antagonistic camps and would permit the 
powers with dispersed interests to participate in the 
affairs of more than one region. It is particularly 
with respect to the Far East that the nonexclusive 
region hae been discussed, although its possibilities 
elsewhere nave not been overlooked.*° 

In contrast with the global planners, two schools 
of federalists which content themselves with the 
organization of a single region, albeit in some 
world-embracing association, are the ideological 
unionists and the European unionists. The 
former, which call for a federation of those peoples 
of the world who are committed to the democratic 
way of life, assume that in due course the other 
nations will learn the wisdom of adopting demo- 
cratic institutions and will then be welcomed into 
the union. Until that time, apparently, they are 
to be left to their own devices. Thus for the in- 
terim there will be the democratic federation and 
the remainder of the world, whose organization 
whether in one or more regions has not been de- 
veloped. Clarence Streit’s plan to begin with the 
“fifteen north Atlantic democracies” (in which 
the British Dominions are included irrespective of 
their location) is the best known example. Other 
projects with similar features have been put for- 
ward, notably those of Professor Jennings, Sir 
William Beveridge, Wickham Steed, and Sir John 
Fischer Williams. The creation of a democratic 
bloc was also recommended by the Eighth Fortune 
Round Table.* 


89See Bingham, United States of Europe, p. 269; 
Buell, Isolated America, p. 371; Condliffe, Recon- 
struction of World Trade, p. 387f.; Corbett, Post-War 
Worlds, p. 188 f.; W. L. Holland, The Far East in a 
New World Order (New York, 1942); Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, “Preliminary Report,” 
loc. cit.; Otto Todd Mallery, “Economic Union and 
Enduring Peace,” Annals, July, 1942, pp. 125-134; 
Georges Scelle, “Le probléme du fédéralisme,” Poli- 
tique Etrangére, April, 1940; Wright, “Peace and Politi- 
cal Organization,” Joc. cit., p. 464ff. 

%t These proposals, with the exception of Sir John 
Fischer Williams, An Attempt at Outline (London, 
1939), have been cited above. Allied with the ideo- 
logical school is Lord Davies who, however, makes 
the criterion for membership not a democratic form 
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The European unionists are no better, for they 
have no clear idea, or at least fail to put forth one, 
regarding regions other than Europe. But among 
those who, taking Europe as the world’s storm 
center, have given special attention to the problem 
of peace among the nations of that dark continent 
there are many advocates of regional arrangements 
on a subcontinental scale. Europe itself is divided 
into regions. 

When we turn to these subcontinental regions 
and to those proposed for the Far East and the 
Americas, we find that here again there is no evi- 
dence of a scientific approach to the problem of 
determining and setting the limits of the regions 
selected for organization. In a fairly hit-or-miss 
fashion, the remodelers of Europe’s map have 
grouped the states of the continent into federations 
or confederations® partly out of respect for history 
and custom and partly with an eye to counter- 
balancing the political weight of Germany or of 
both Germany and Soviet Russia. The regions 
proposed for union within the continental organiza- 
tion are practically always familiar groupings of 
states such as the Scandinavian countries, the 
Baltic states, the Balkans (or Danube basin) and 
the Mediterranean or Latin group. More original 
are the suggestions made for the organization of 
western Europe or northern Europe or both. In all 
cases the “group-of-states region” is accepted but 
without much attention being given to the precise 
definition of regions which are to constitute the 
new Europe. 

One cognate problem which does come in for a 
good deal of discussion is the relationship of Britain 
and Soviet Russia to an organized continent. 
With few exceptions the proposals include the 
former, whether with or without the extra-Euro- 
pean Dominions, and exclude the latter, which is 





of government but willingness to submit to the rule 
of law (Lord Davies, A Federated Europe, p. 82). 

% For a scholarly discussion of regions and govern- 
ment, see Wright, “Fundamental Problems of Inter- 
national Organization,” loc. cit. 

Tt is to be noted that throughout the literature 
of post-war planning there is at best a very loose use 
of these two terms and a tendency to regard them as 
interchangeable. This inexact thinking receives of- 
ficial support by such slips as Mr. Welles’ reference 
to the inter-American system as a “regional federa- 
tion of free and independent peoples.” (Address of 
May 30, 1942.) 
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held to be a continent in ‘itself. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that a great many of the 
plans, including some of the more important, were 
published before Hitler’s sudden invasion of Rus- 
sian territory thrust his erstwhile ally into the 
United Nations camp. Until then the thinking 
regarding Russia tended to be colored by the 
alliance with Germany. 

After Europe, it is the Far East which has been 
the object of most of the projects for regional ar- 
rangements on a subcontinental scale.* From 
several sources comes the proposal to erect a new 
political entity, Indonesia. It is not agreed as to 
what Far Eastern lands should be incorporated in 
the new state. The Netherlands East Indies, 
however, would be the nucleus. One or more 
from among the Philippines, Burma, Thailand, 
British Malaya would be added to the former 
Dutch Colonies to make up Indonesia.* It would 
be a federal union, and would belong to a Far East- 
ern association consisting of Japan, China, India, 
and perhaps certain other independent areas. 
This wider “continental” group, either directly or 
within a still more extensive Pacific association, 
would participate in a universal organization. 

With respect to the Americas, one study of a 
regional nature is particularly interesting because 
of its novel features. It is a proposal by Father 
Cunningham, of Notre Dame University, to feder- 
ate all the states of the New World, from Canada 
to Chile, in one great Inter-American Union. 
But its regional features, so far as they have been 
developed, have to do only with the representa- 
tion of the member states in the central or union 
government. The states are grouped into six 
“zones.”” Canada, United States, and Brazil each 
constitutes a single zone. There is a North Cen- 
tral Zone including Mexico, Central America 
(except Panama), and the Caribbean states; a 


“For a provocative treatment of the question, see 
Butler, The Lost Peace, p. 228f. 

See especially Buell, Isolated America; Corbett, 
Post-War Worlds; Holland, The Far East in a New 
World Order; Phillip C. Jessup, “Far Eastern Adjust- 
ments and the United States,” Annals, (1940), pp. 
107-114; “The United States in a New World: II, 
The Pacific.” Fortune supplement (February 1942) 
hereafter cited as ‘‘The Pacific’’). 

*® Corbett and Holland agree on federating the Dutch 
Indies, the Philippines, Burma, and British Malaya. 
The authors of “The Pacific,” however, wish to ex- 
clude both the Philippines and Burma and to add 
Thailand. 


South Central Zone includes everything from 
Panama as far south as Peru and Bolivia; finally 
the remaining La Plate states are put in a Southern 
zone.*7 But in the case of Father Cunningham’s 
zones, as in the other cases we have noted, we 
find little besides traces of paper shears and a 
mercator projection when we look for scientific 
criteria for establishing the limits of the regions. 

If, then, some of those who have struggled with 
the problem of post-war organization and have set 
forth their conclusions in written form do recognize 
the need for political and economic organization 
as a level intermediate between the state and a 
world-wide union, they have been contented to 
suggest regions on a continental or a subcontinen- 
tal scale or both by a method which will not 
receive the approval of students of regionalism 
and with results which will appeal to them as 
varied, inconclusive, and unsatisfactory. 


IV 


The generally-held view that the ideal and ulti- 
mate in world government, namely global federa- 
tion in which all peoples find their place, is not to 
be attained at the close of the present war has 
given rise to schemes providing for different de- 
grees of political and economic integration at 
different levels of organization and, in some 
cases, in different quarters of the world. These are 
put forward as measures leading in the direction 
of the desired ideal and at the same time contrib- 
uting to the maintenance of peace, which is the 
necessary condition of further progress. The 
alternatives, as seen by Eugene Staley, are three: 


First, there is the way of relatively complete federation 
of part (or parts) of the world—such as federation of 
the North Atlantic democracies, Anglo-French fed- 
eration, Danubian federation. Second, there is the 
way of partial, incomplete federation of the whole of 
the world—that is, a universal economic and social 
organization under a revised league of nations, with 
deliberate emphasis on nascently federal features... . 
Third, there is the way which combines these two 
gradual approaches: full federation of parts of the 
world where that is possible, and looser regional] or other 
groupings where full federation is not wanted, plus an 
over-all world organization with deliberate emphasis on 
nascently federal features, especially in the economic 
and social field.** 





37 Cunningham, “The Design for an Inter-American 


Union,” loc. cit. 
3 Staley, “The Economic Organization of Peace,” 


loc. cit. 
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Most of his fellow planners go along with him when 
he continues that the third alternative “is the 
course which, it seems te-me, combines the great- 
est amount of feasibility and desirability at the 
present stage of world development. . .’’** 

As has been noted above, there is a general 
consensus that the existing states shall continue, 
but in a world association with the group-of-states 
region as the intermediate level of organization 
and authority. There may be only one intermedi- 
ate stage which will be either continental or sub- 
continental in scope or there may be two, the one 
continental and the other smaller. With few 
exceptions, the plans which have been advanced 
call for a world League of Nations into which 
continental and subcontinental federations and 
looser associations (and states without other 
affiliation) shall be fitted depending upon the 
author’s view of the post-war situation.‘° 

We have seen that subcontinental federations 
have been proposed for Europe and for the Far 
East, and are to be formed of familiar groupings 
such as the Danube basin and Scandinavia inthe 
one, and of the colonial and semi-colonial lands in 
the other. In some of the projects the newly- 
created unions themselves are to be members of 
the world-wide League.“ Again, some of the 
plans provide that they are rather to form parts 
of continental federations (or confederations).” 


39 Thid., p. 422. 

40 Christopher Dawson, in his Judgment of the Na- 
tions, argues rather for a federation of federations, 
the latter being composed of peoples sharing a common 
culture. Three federations, he declares, already exist. 
They are the United States, the British Common- 
wealth, and the Soviet Union. Three must be es- 
tablished: China, Europe, and Latin America. A 
superfederation of the six would complete the 
structure. 

41See, for example, Condliffe, Reconstruction of 
World Trade, p. 387; Corbett, Post-War Worlds, p. 140; 
Harvard Council on Post-War Problems, Underwriting 
Victory (Cambridge, 1942); Otto of Austria, ‘Danubian 
Reconstruction,” Foreign Affairs, XX (January, 
1942), 243-252; Georges Scelle, “Le probléme du 
fédéralisme, loc. cit.; William Temple, “Principles 
of Reconstruction,” Fortnightly, CXLVII (May, 1940), 
453-461. 

“ See Bingham, The United States of Europe, p. 269 
(where the smaller unions are compared with the 
New England Conference of Governors, something far 
removed from a true federation); Corbett, of. cit., 
p. 80; Wertheimer, “International Reorganization,” 
loc. cit.; Leonard Woolf, The War for Peace (London, 
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In this case the smaller federations may be mem- 
bers only of the latter or they may be members of 
the world association as well. 

But many plans dispense with subcontinental 
regions altogether. They call only for group-of- 
states regions of continental proportions which are 
to join in the world-wide League. According to 
some the individual states would be components 
not only if the regional union but of the world asso- 
ciation as well; according to others it is only the 
continental unions which are to be represented in 
the global organization. But few writers have 
made much effort to clarify these relationships. 

On one point respecting these larger units, 
whether they are to include subcontinental unions 
or not, there is substantial agreement; namely, 
that only a misguided striving after symmetry 
would dictate a common pattern of organization 
for the several regions. Europe, it is thought, 
might be ready for a much more closely-knit or- 
ganization than the Far East, for example, or the 
Americas. The British Commonwealth, growing 
out of the unique experience of the British people, 
is not likely to be reproduced elsewhere. The 
same thing may be asserted of the Soviet Union. 
Diversity in form must be anticipated. 

But while agreeing upon the desirability of pro- 
viding for variety among the continental associa- 
tions, the published plans do not arrive at common 
conclusions respecting the form which each region 
is to assume. Thus, to give a few examples, Dr. 
Buell thinks along the lines of a federal Europe, 
a British Commonwealth, a Soviet Union, an 
inter-American association and a Pacific Confer- 
ence united in a universal League.“ Professor 
Corbett suggests a league of federations for 
Europe, a league of nations for the Far East, and 
the present inter-American system in the new 
world, within an over-all world league.“ Fred- 
erick Schuman wants a universal league which 
would unite the Soviet Union, China, and India 
with a federation composed of the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, the European de- 
mocracies, and the Latin-American belligerents.“ 





1940); Wright, “Peace and Political Organization,” 
loc. cit. pp. 464-466, where a subfederation for only 
the Danube is suggested. 

43 Buell, Isolated America, p. 438f. Buell has more 
recently proposed a Conference for the Near East 
similar to the Conference in the Pacific. 

4 Corbett, Post-War Worlds, pp. 143, 159. 

4 Schuman, Design for Power, p. 307f. 
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These are three examples selected from the few 
plans which develop the possibility of different 
organizational forms for the different continental 
regions. The great majority of the plans, how- 
ever, although recognizing that variety must be 
allowed, do not pursue the matter further. 

There remains to be said a word about the 
function or functions which the group-of-states 
regions are to perform in the post-war era. For it 
is the recognition that there must be machinery to 
discharge these functions, and not a knowledge of 
scientific regionalism, that explains the place of 
regions in the plans for reconstruction. 

With respect to the region and its réle in the 
general scheme, two views prevail. In the one, 
like-minded and, usually, geographically-related 
states are to be associated in varying degrees of 
integration for the primary purpose of discharging 
the collective political functions which were as- 
signed the League of Nations after the last war. 
This view is predicated upon the belief that the 
world is too large for public concern in the measures 
designed to maintain peace throughout the globe. 
Interest, it is held, varies in inverse ratio to dis- 
tance. Only international neighborhoods can be 
expected to support collective action necessary for 
the maintenance of law and order because only 
international neighborhoods recognize their com- 
mon need. It is this view which has inspired the 
carefully reasoned plans for the federation of Eu- 
rope such as have come from the pens of Alfred 
Bingham“ and Professor Jennings‘? as well as a 
goodly number of less detailed projects. It re- 
ceives strong reinforcement from Dr. Buell** and 
Professor Corbett:*® Even Lord Cecil, one of the 
staunchest champions of reviving the League of 
Nations after the war, argues that within the 
framework of the League there should be “con- 
federations of geographically related powers with: 
appropriate confederate organs” for the purpose of 
preserving peace as between themselves.** It is 
noteworthy that where this view is held the general 
or global organization appears to be regarded as 


“United Siates of Europe. 

*" Federation of Western Europe. 

8 Tsolated America. 

Post-War Worlds. 

“Peace through International Co-operation,” 
loc. cit., p. 64. Substantially this position has been 
taken by the British League of Nations Union. Mc- 
Whidden, “As Britain sees the Post-War World,” 
loc. cit., p. 197. 


distinctly secondary to the regional both in com- 
petence and in importance. 

The opposing view, very much in the minority 
at least during the period under discussion, en- 
visages regional groupings of powers not for the 
preservation of the peace and the enforcement 
of legal methods in the settlement of disputes— 
for that will be the function of the world-wide 
organization—but rather to enhance the common 
welfare by primarily economic and social measures. 
For this school of thought all regional organiza- 
tion is to be far less important than the universal. 
Indeed, some reveal a certain reluctance to admit 
that there is much of a réle for regions to play in 
the post-war world. 

It is therefore to be seen that in attempting to 
provide for international institutions which, while 
appropriate to the present stage of political de- 
velopment, would lead towards world federation 
and be adequate for the preservation of peace, the 
authors of plans for the reconstruction of the world 
after the war have been forced to fall back upon a 
great variety of expedients. They agree in pro- 
posing that the present states shall be united in 
some sort of regional groupings within a universal 
association. They concur further that there 
must be provision for different regions on the same 
level. Otherwise their plans exhibit a range and 
diversity which attest alike to the imagination and 


51 See Bingham, op. cit., p. 278; Davies, Federated 
Europe; Jennings, op. cit.; Streit, Union Now; Scelle, 
“Le probléme du fédéralisme,” loc. cit.; Wertheimer, 
“International Organization,” loc. cit., etc. 

52 See Buell, op. cit., p. 438f.; Condliffe, ““Reconstruc- 
tion of World Trade, p. 387f.; Corbett, op. cit.; Harvard 
Council, Underwriting Victory, p. 11; Heyman, 
Plan for Permanent Peace; Rightmire, et al., Issues 
and Aims of the War and Peace, p. 17; Cecil, loc. cit., 
p. 64. A third group which tends to give equal 
net weight to both the universal and the regional 
should not be overlooked. See ¢.g., McWhidden, 
loc. cit.; Frank Lorimer, “Population Factors relating 
to the Organization of Peace,” International Concilia- 
tion, No. 369 (April, 1941), p. 450f.; Staley, “Eco- 
nomic Organization of the Peace,” ibid., pp. 409, 
420-422; Wright, “‘Peace and Political Organization,” 
ibid., pp. 464-466. 

53So Rightmire and his colleagues concede that 
“regional groups of states may be created to further 
common interests” (0p. cit.); and Hambro grudgingly 
sees that world organization does not preclude regional 
arrangements “if people think they are natural” 
(“Postwar Political Organization of the World,” 
loc. cit., p. 112). 
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resourcefulness of the authors and to the limita- 
tions of the social sciences unaided by a more satis- 
factory approach to the problems of regionalism. 


Vv 


Addressing the American Society of Inter- 
national Law in April 1941, Professor Wertheimer 
observed, “the character of institutions is always 
shaped by the trends of development of ideas which 


are ‘in the air’.’”’ He continued, 


In 1916-1918 these ideas were: national self-deter- 
mination, democratic control of foreign affairs, need for 
common consulation and action. The constitution of 
the League of Nations reflects the impact of the ideas 
prevalent at that time. Today also ideas are “in the 
air.” ... They are: compulsory international or regional 
jurisdiction, world-wide or regional machinery on a 
federal basis, international or regional police force or 
army.... The emphasis this time is on the federal 
principle.*4 


Writing as much as a year later, Professor Corbett, 
after an extended survey of the field, concluded 
that the trend in ideas was toward a regional basis 
of organization—regional groupings of states united 
by geographical or other bonds which should be 
linked in a general association of universal scope. 
But not long afterwards Professor Condliffe called 
attention to the notable decline in the discussion 
of regional federations or blocs and the revival of 
interest in a collective system which followed the 
entrance of the United States into the war.® 


54 Wertheimer, “International Reorganization,” p. 1. 
55 Corbett, Post-War Worlds, p. 188f. 
5 Condliffe, Agenda for a Postwar World, p. 81. 
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Now, it is true that prior to Pearl Harbor the 
emphasis was on regional organization whereas 
afterwards it shifted to world organization. But 
if, as Dr. Condliffe thinks, the influence of Pearl 
Harbor upon the peace-planners must be ascribed 
to the obvious fact “that a universal organization. 
of world order can be envisaged if, and only if, the 
United States is an active member’’®? then we must 
conclude that the regionalism which finds so 
prominent a part in many of the plans produced 
in the period under review, and which receives 
some recognition in all of them, is primarily a re- 
luctant concession to the supposed realities of the 
situation on the principle that “half a loaf is better 
than none.’®*’ The shift in emphasis reveals how 
little the architects of post-war reconstruction 
have been able to think of the region itself as an 
approach to world unity. To those who see in the 
new science of regionalism both “tool and tech- 
nique for various objectives of planning and of 
attaining equilibrium and balance, decentraliza- 
tion and distribution, in particular as these relate 
to population, to wealth, and to sovereignty’’®® in 
the world scene no less than within the state, this 
illumination must come as the final disappointment 
in a disappointing survey. 


57 Tbid. 

58 Undoubtedly, too, the widespread disillusion- 
ment over the failure of the Geneva system to achieve 
collective measures for security and the consequent 
disposition to regard such measures as being feasible 
only on a regional basis influenced the general thinking 
(see ibid., p. 66ff.). But, again, this only underlines 
the “half a loaf” theory. 

59OQdum and Moore, op. cit., p. 640. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD OF 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


HE younger generation of students is asking 
for the answers to many questions. More 
than this, they want to participate in the 
realistic search for those answers. Still more, 
they expect these answers somehow to relate not 
only to the understanding of human society but to 
the fullness of life in which security, reaiity, and 
participation shall constitute basic achievements. 

Yet, scarcely less eager for new truth and under- 
standing is the great body of professional folk and 
leaders of society, themselves in the midst of great 
confusion. They, too, ask questions and want 
answers. And right along with them is the great 
mass of common folk who want to know what all 
this modern complexity and conflict mean and 
what is the way out. “Can sociology,” they all 
ask, “help out as it has never done before?”’ 

This number of SoctaL Forces is partially de- 
voted to the asking and answering of such ques- 
tions, as were the previous two issues with their 
special contribution to regionalism in the modern 
world. 

This introductory paper suggests a number of 
approaches to the study of the contemporary scene 
and to the realistic participation in research and 
social planning which sociology may make in the 
current era. While these approaches are presented 
primarily to sociologists and in “theoretical” terms, 
our conclusions have all grown gradually out of 
studies of the folk-regional society and the conse- 
quent criticisms and revisions which have followed. 
The main import, therefore, is essentially ‘“prac- 
tical” and realistic. How important and practical 
our “theoretical” approach may be is illustrated in 
the extraordinarily fine examination of more than 
three hundred “approaches” to world reconstruc- 
tion, presented by Professor Watkins in this issue 
of Socrat Forces in his article, “Regionalism and 
Plans for Post-War Reconstruction: the First 
Three Years.” 


APPROACHES 


Our first approach is toward a more adequate 
definition and comprehensive understanding of the 
role of the folk in the world of tomorrow. This 
implies the scientific study of the folk society in 


all of its organic and evolutionary phases. This 
is a “must” in any comprehensive program of 
study and planning. 

Another is the further development of folk 
sociology as a general sociology basic to the under- 
standing of all society. This is basic to the study 
of the world’s people and to the exposition of cer- 
tain marginal theories of survival. 

A third is the exposition and development of 
regionalism as a basic concept of interaction, as a 
method for the statistical-cultural study of society, 
and as a tool for social planning. This is partic- 
ularly important in developing maximum resource 
use for war and for post-war planning. 

A fourth is the definition and exposition of the 
role of the technicways in the modern contempor- 
ary state society and civilization in contradistinc- 
tion to folkways and mores of earlier cultural 
development. This is a realistic explanation of 
social change in measurable terms adequate for 
social direction. 

A fifth is a more comprehensive definition and 
exposition of the meaning and role of social plan- 
ning in contemporary society. This provides for 
the bridging of the “academic” with the “prac- 
tical” in a composite of the best that social re- 
search and theory can provide.? 

A sixth is to contribute to the larger societal 
morale based upon the comprehensive understand- 
ing of society resulting from the study of the major 


1The practical significance of the folk, the folk- 
regional society, and folk sociology as interpreting 
social interaction on the primary level is accentuated 
in the recent trends towards reexamination and re- 
strengthening the community processes and community 
organizations. Some of the theoretical implications 
are reflected in such concepts as Redfield’s “from folk 
to urban culture,” as a symbol of the universal process 
from the folk culture to civilization. 

2The extremely practical implication of a more 
comprehensive definition and utilization of social 
planning is found in the almost universal trend towards 
social planning in some form or other, whether merely 
in discussion and research or in actual planning pro- 
cedures, and whether in international, national or 
community and local planning. Even such organiza- 
tion as the American Chamber of Commerce and 
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fields just listed. Just as religion alone affords a 
folk-faith so sociology alone can contribute to a 
universal folk-morale. 


THE FOLK 


We begin with the folk, which we have often 
characterized as a universal, societal constant in a 
world of historical variables. We have referred to 
the folk as the heart of society and the scientific 
basis of the popular vox populi, vox dei. A gen- 
eral definition of the folk in sociological terms need 
not obscure the vivid facts of the present era that 
this is not only a war for the folk, but that the key 
concept in the struggle of philosophies and the 
inherent power of the new revolution is reflected 
in the folk, the world over. Such a definition 
envisages the folk as the societal composite product 
of the associational processes of interaction, inte- 
grated in the cultural and areal setting. There are 
many variations of this concept and many illus- 
trations of its reality. 

The folk are the supreme symbols of interaction and 
the bearers of culture. While the folk connotes the 
people, the two terms are nowise synonymous. 
The people constitute the population in terms of 
measurable units. The folk, on the other hand, 
represent the composite essence of the mental and 
cultural interactions nearest the primary associa- 
tional level. The folk, at any time and in any 
place, approximate the product and process of the 
people in their associational interactions among 
each other and their interactions between their 
regional, physical evnironment and their cultural 
development. Thus, as bearers of culture, the 
folk represent a general term, applying to the mode 
of the people in any given area and time which 
conditions and determines the culture of the people 
at that time. Illustrations are abundant in the 
history of culture and civilization, reflecting situ- 
ations in which within a single great civilization it 
was possible to observe different folk societies 
within the major society. This is clearly the 
case in such great aggregate societies as those of 





various groups seeking to restrengthen and conserve an 
economy which features especially private initiative 
are discussing the future in terms of post-war planning. 
Not only are many states proposing measures and 
making provisions for post-war planning, but many 
communities and many cities are directing their atten- 
tion to this field. It would appear to be one of the 
limitations of contemporary sociology that they have 
not been able to make adequate contributions here. 
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India, Russia, and the peoples of Central Europe. 
It was true in the Old South of the United States, 
where there was a fourfold pattern of the folk 
society: the upper levels of the plantation aristoc- 
racy; the upper levels of the middle white South; 
the slave level of black folk; and the lower level 
of disadvantaged whites. 

The folk may well be a substitute for race. This 
meaning of the folk as being the societal composite 
product of the associational processes in balance 
with regional, physical, and cultural environment 
is adequate to substitute for the popular and inac- 
curate use of the term race, thus reserving the 
word race for a more specific, concrete division 
of the greater folk society as reflected in human 
evolution everywhere. Illustrative of this would 
be the use of the term “folk conflict” in contra- 
distinction to der Rassenkampf or race conflict 
which Gumplowicz made as the elemental force in 
societal development. This definition of the folk 
is comprehensive enough to explain the power and 
dynamics of Hitler’s Germany, in which the ide- 
ology of race purity and super-race really refers to 
the folk. The conflict between Japan or China is 
one of folk society, not of race. 

The folk is universal and not primitive only. A 
chief value of this general concept of the folk is to 
divorce it from the pure ethnological concept and 
the popular interpretation which made the folk 
synonymous with the primitive or only early 
society. This larger meaning is still accurate as 
applied to earlier cultures. The specialized mean- 
ing can still be applied to literary and technical 
use with reference to folklore, folk songs, and the 
like as distinguishing the unwritten and written 
culture. Yet, Dr. Frederick Keppel’s use of the 
term “folk art” for the sweep and power of modern 
advertising as it appeals to the common people in 
America is no less accurate. 

The folk stands in contrast to the state. This 
meaning of the folk and folk society is of exclusive 
importance furthermore in the definition of the 
state society and of the corresponding terms, state- 
ways and technicways, which are in contradistinc- 
tion to the earlier accepted organic folkways and 
mores. Thus, the state society and the stateways 
reflect primarily organizational and coercive proc- 
esses as opposed to voluntaristic and informal 
primary group processes. The state society as 
organizational, while referring primarily to political 
sovereignty and the development of social control 
through government, is also reflected in such other 
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organizational control as the Catholic encyclical, 
other church formal processes of control, and 
various other institutional organizations whose 
mode of procedure is primarily organizational. A 
maximum development of the stateways is re- 
flected in current trends towards totalitarian 
institutions as almost completely coercive of the 
individual and voluntaristic institutions, aided 
and implemented by the sweep and power of 
modern science and technology. This becomes 
the state society de luxe in contradistinction to 
the folk society. 

The folk culture stands in contrast to state civiliza- 
tion. This concept of the folk also provides bases 
for the measurable distinction between the folk 
society as culture and civilization as the specialized 
culture of state-urban-intellectual-technological 
society. That is, culture represents the total 
processes, products, and achievements of the folk 
in all aspects of their life and development, whereas 
civilization represents a special advanced cross 
section of culture in the higher brackets of techno- 
logical and organizational achievement. 

The technicways make a new world. From this 
it is again rather easy to formulate the definition 
of technicways in the modern world as transcending 
and transplanting the old folkways and mores as 
ways of survival to meet the sweep, tempo, and 
power of modern state technological society. The 
technicways, defined in analogous terms to the 
folkways and mores, are the habits of the individual 
and the customs of the group for meeting needs and 
survival in a technological world. The technic- 
ways transcend the old folkways and supplant the 
mores, thus accelerating the rate of societal evolu- 
tion and negating the slow processive development 
of morals, institutions, and mores. The technic- 
ways in contrast to the folkways and mores have 
their origin in definite, specific, technological 
situations and arise quickly and are measurable 
in terms of statistical objectivity. The technic- 
ways are measures of social change and process and 
reflect not only what happens in the impact of 
technology upon culture, but how it happens. In 
the technicways are reflected the realism of Thor- 
stein Veblen’s reversed proverb that invention is 
the mother of necessity, necessity in this case 
being the urgency of social planning and social 
technicways to achieve balance and _ stability 
adequate for survival. 


FOLK SOCIOLOGY, A GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


Through empirical studies of the folk society, 
folk sociology contributes sound theory basic to 
all general sociology. It strives to make possible 
a comprehensive understanding of human society 
through the scientific study of all of its organic 
relationships and its elemental levels of associa- 
tion and development. It provides a number of 
scientific workable approaches. It seeks to es- 
tablish, through empirical folk regional research, 
sound theory of marginal survival in relation to 
accelerated change, technological power, urban- 
intellectual totalitarian dominance, and the con- 
sequent trend towards imbalance and disorganiza- 
tion. In this approach, folk sociology utilizes the 
concepts of mores and institutions, of stateways 
and of technicways in the investigation of societal 
imbalance and in the interpretation of culture and 
civilization. 

Folk sociology, however, also seeks to provide the 
basic framework and tools for societal direction. 
This implies a program of conscious synthesis of 
culture and civilization upon new levels of societal 
integration. In the study of the evolution of 
customs and social heritage, following a consistent 
evolution from folkways to mores, to institutions, 
to stateways, to technicways, folk sociology studies 
total human society in terms of regional societies 
as composite units of the total. Such study fur- 
ther explores the implications of the impact of 
civilization upon culture, characterized by the 
rise and spread of the stateways and technicways. 
Folk sociology, therefore, seeks to utilize the larger 
meanings and concepts of regionalism and adopts 
the comprehensive methodology defined as the 
cultural-statistical approach. In such a folk 
sociology the cultural analyses and premises are 
essential for the framework of enduring theory, 
while the application of statistical procedures fo- 
cuses upon such problems as delineating regions, 
measuring the nature and range of change, the 
devising of quantitative measures of cultural traits, 
and differentiating between the folkways and the 
mores, on the one hand, and stateways and technic- 
ways, on theother. Folk sociology seeks especially 
the comprehensive understanding and effective 
direction of world society through its interpretation 
of the new reach and sweep of the folk society the 
world over and the new meanings and implications 


of race. 
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REGIONALISM FUNDAMENTAL TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING AND DIRECTION 
OF MODERN SOCIETY 


The major sociological implications of regional- 
ism are found in the study of the regional societies 
as component and constituent units of total society 
and in the consequent programs of regional balance 
and interaction processes. This application of 
regionalism may be made with equal scientific ac- 
curacy to a total national or continental society 
with its delineated regions and the synthesis of 
their culture into the total integrated society or to 
world society, with its regional delineations and 
programs for regional y~ “ii planning. Regional- 
ism, therefore, is essentiaily the opposite of local- 
ism, separatism, provincialism, and sectionalism. 
More specifically, regionalism is a tool for both 
research and planning and provides the folk- 
regional laboratory for the study of society in its 
historical and spatial setting. As a science of the 
region, it provides not only for exhaustive empirical 
studies, but for the analyses of regional, inter- 
regional, and intraregional processes and their 
syntheses in sound theory. Regionalism as 
methodology takes concrete shape through its cultural- 
statistical approach in a comprehensive scientifically 
controlled principle capable of wide adptation and 
utilization in the cooperation and coordination of 
the social sciences and of the physical sciences and 
social sciences working together. Regionalism is, 
therefore, a basic tool of folk sociology. 

Regionalism has sometimes been defined as world 
ecology. Here the total factors of time, spatial 
relations, and cultural gestalt are all comprehended 
in the total principle and methodology. As Lund- 
berg has stated it in his “Regionalism, Science, 
and the Peace Settlement,” Soctat Forces, 
December, 1942: “Regionalism (in human socio- 
logy) refers, it seems to me, to any study of social 
behavior in which the emphasis is on the relation 
between the geographic area and the behavior in 
question. So understood, regionalism is a sort of 
world ecology, in that its interests extend to the 
functional, organic relationships between regions as 
well as between parts of each region” (p. 132). 

Regionalism is basic to social planning. On the 
assumptions of the sociological concepts of plan- 
ning as reflecting social theory at its best and the 
practical, scientific application of social theory to 
the direction of society, regionalism offers a major 
tool for social planning. This may be illustrated 
by an examination of the social and societal prob- 
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lems, in which it is noted that the range and nature 
of many of these are determined by regional set- 
tings, and that it is not possible to work out adjust- 
ments without due consideration to natural en- 
vironment, resources, ecological and geographic 
factors. So, too, the heart of the problem of 
peoples, of classes, of caste, and nations is often 
found in the realm of regional conditioning and 
development, and, in the new world of post-war 
adjustment, planning must be based upon full 
recognition of the regional divisions of world cul- 
ture and of interregional adjustments. 

The essence of the folk and of the folk society 
is found in the close relationship between the 
people, their culture, and the lands upon which 
they live. The nature of agriculture, of industry, 
of many of the institutions are all conditioned by 
the folk-regional society, so that if we can under- 
stand the folk in relation to their total regional 
environment we have a framework for the under- 
standing of how societies grow. 

In regionalism may be found an exact scientific 
and practical medium for decentralization and for 
adequate representation of minorities as well as 
majorities and of peoples in all regions and sub- 
regions of the central nation. This is an essential 
tenet of democ ucy. So, too, it is through the 
utilization of regional adaptation that the best use 
of resources can be had and the best adaptation of 
the people to their environment can be made. 

The region is the basic unit just as the folk-re- 
gional society is the cultural-areal laboratory for the 
sociologist. The region for sociology is a measure 
of areal and cultural differentiation of human 
society, delineated in scientific units of observation 
of resemblances and differences. The region is 
essentially a measure of homogeneity as a de- 
lineated composite unit in some total society. 
The region is a laboratory for the study of society 
and its problems with reference to their historical, 
evolutionary, and spatial setting. It provides an 
areal laboratory adequate to comprehend all fac- 
tors involved and small enough for exhaustive 
inquiry. The specific nature and traits of a region 
are determined by the nature of the indices of 
homogeneity utilized. The region may be char- 
acterized by major attributes somewhat as follows: 
Beginning with the elemental factor of space, the 
region is, of course, first of all an area, a geographic 
unit with limits and bounds. Regionalism is, 
therefore, an areal or spatial generalization. Yet, 
in the second place, the region differs from the mere 
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locality or pure geographic area in that it is char- 
acterized not so much by boundary lines and actual 
limits as it is by flexibility of limits, by ex- 
tension from a center, and by fringe or border 
margins which separate one area from another. 
The third attribute of the region is some degree of 
homogeneity in a number of selected characteristics. 
The definitive nature of the region and the aspects 
of its homogeneity will be determined by the 
fourth attribute of the region, namely, some 
structural or functional aspect or aspects through 
which the region is to be dominated. Yet there 
must be a limit to the multiplicity of regions, so 
that in general a fifth attribute must be found in 
the relative, composite homogeneity of the largest 
number of factors for the largest number of pur- 
poses in view, to the end that the region may be a 
practical, workable unit susceptible of both def- 
inition and utilization. A sixth attribute of the 
region is, therefore, that it must be a constituent 
unit in an aggregate whole or totality. Inherent 
in the region as opposed to the mere locality or the 
isolated section is the essence of unity of which it 
can exist only as a part. A seventh attribute is 
found in the organic nature of the region. A 
region has organic unity not only in its natural 
landscape, but in that cultural evolution in which 
the age-long quartette of elements are at work— 
namely, the land and the people, culturally con- 
ditioned through time and spatial relationships. 
The sociologist’s region is differentiated from what 
is ordinarily described as a natural region, deter- 
mined by geological factors, climatic factors, and 
geographic factors. 

The region in American society. In the analysis 
of the American scene, there are natural regions 
such as river valley regions, regions of climate and 
soil, of forestry and resources, all of which con- 
stitute physical basis for delineation of the com- 
posite, societal or cultural regions. In the study 
of American society, exclusive of the delineation 
of earlier Indian cultures and culture areas, the 
region is defined in terms of a composite, multiple 
purpose, societal area. The region, for purpose of 
scientific delineation and practical planning, is a 
major, composite, multiple-purpose, group-of- 
states societal division of the nation, delineated and 
characterized by the greatest possible degree of 
homogeneity, measured by the largest practical 
number of indices available for the largest practical 
number of purposes and agencies, and affording the 


least possible number of contradictions, conflicts, 
and overlapping.* 


THE NEW PROBLEM OF SOCIAL PLANNING 


We have called the newest problem of con- 
temporary society that of sccial planning. It is 
also the most difficult problem and involves the 
best utilization of social research, social theory, 
and their application to the contemporary scene. 
The sociologist ought to be able to contribute some- 
thing realistic here. From the sociological view- 
point, social planning connotes the newest and 
most comprehensive social problem of modern 
contemporary society. The sociologist’s theory 
and framework of social planning are, therefore, 
more organic and comprehensive than the multiple 
types of special planning, such as the planned 
economic order, planned money, planning for 
prosperity, city planning, state planning, and 
national planning. This means that the problem 
of social planning seeks to focus upon the whole 
field of human relationships and especially upon 
the survival, development, and progress of human 
society itself. Within this larger objective social 
planning seeks to present a general framework 
through which technical, tangible, workable ways 
and means may be provided for the adjustment 
and/or the solution of specific social problems. 

Social planning may be said to be based upon and 
to comprehend at times the best social theory. It may 
be said also to be the product of the best social 
research. It may be said also to be the most ef- 
fective over-all tool and technique for both under- 
standing and solving problems. Social planning 
may be interpreted still further to be the nearest 
composite summary and integration of what social 
science and social inventions can achieve as the 
best results of purposive science. Social planning, 
as reflecting social theory at its best, assumes a 
knowledge of how societies have developed from 
earlier bottoming in nature and primitive groups, 
conditioned by the circumstantial pressure of 
environment and the social pressure of culture, 
and have grown and developed into later more com- 
plex, urban, industrial civilization, still powerfully 
conditioned by physical factors and technology 


’ This definition is predicated upon the usage of a 
limited, standard number of terms, such as region, 
district, subregion, state, zone, as previously defined in 
“A Sociological Approach to the Study and Practice 
of American Regionalism,” Social Forces, 20 (May 
1942), 434-35. 
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more than general culture. The understanding 
of the relation between men and resources, between 
culture and geographic environment, between races 
and groups, and the impact of change and technol- 
ogy upon the individual, upon culture—the under- 
standing of all this is essential to the understanding 
of the nature of problems and what needs to be 
planned in terms of social achievements and social 
values. So, too, the understanding of the essential 
elements of modern civilization in terms of the 
state, of industry, of urbanism, of organization, 
technology, and the resulting rise of modern 
technicways become basic to the understanding 
of what planning means and what sort of planning 
may be assumed for modern contemporary society. 

Social planning, in this sense, is the opposite of 
subjective theorizing or merely meiaphysical or 
philosophical utopias. It used to be said that 
planning is nothing new because Plato had a plan 
for the good society; so did Aristotle, so did Rous- 
seau, so did Machiavelli, and the countless hundreds 
of social theorists who have posited abstract prem- 
ises upon which the good society would develop 
and thrive. It was often said that social planning, 
therefore, is nothing new, but something very old. 
On the contrary, it is new in the sense that for the 
first time it has available the total results of re- 
search in the social sciences available for applica- 
tion through technology. Social planning, in- 
cluding world, national, regional, urban, state, 
community, on whatever levels of natural resources 
and cultural arrangements, connotes design, 
specific, technical, workable ways of doing things 
set in priority schedules of time and spatial re- 
lationships, as opposed to the mere ideological, 
educational, exhortative general motivation in- 
herent in metaphysical theories or philosophical 
“isms” and “systems.” 

The nature and range of social planning may be 
analyzed from three major viewpoints or levels. 
The first of these is the level of over-all total societal 
planning. The second is the level of organic, 
functional planning; the third is the level of 
technical-administrative planning. In these three 
are comprehended the framework of social theory, 
in which social processes, social organization, and 
social institutions are involved in the total frame- 
work of societal evolution from folk culture to 
civilization, in which balance and equilibrium be- 
tween the people and resources, between culture 
and social change are sought in enduring margins 
of survival and progress. 
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Thus, on the second level, sound social planning 
must always be bottomed in the objectives of conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of resources in 
relation to the human-use ends of these resources and 
the resulting successful adaptation and adjustment. 
These natural functional levels of planning include 
planning for the conservation, development and 
utilization of the land; of special aspects of forestry 
and its utilization and resources; of water and its 
many uses and resources; of minerals and their 
power and use; and of many special sublevels, such 
as conservation and development of wild life; the 
planning, development, and utilization of parks 
and playgrounds; the wise planning and utilization 
of roads, communication, and transportation. 

Other functional levels include the important 
divisions of economic planning, such as planning for 
prosperity, for the balance between abundance and 
scarcity, for a better balance between production 
and consumption, for fiscal policies, planned 
money, income, wages, standards of living, and 
taxation. These are all major functional levels 
which follow in the wake of conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of resources, and they all focus 
ultimately upon the optimum society that may be 
best attained within each given region. Mani- 
festly, then, a major natural, functional level of 
planning is found in population planning. This 
means not only sound policy and programs with 
reference to the economic adjustment of the people 
to their resources, their distribution and migration, 
and their adequate occupational opportunity to 
have their “freedoms” within their own regional 
setting; but it also implies policies and procedures 
with reference to the quality of the people, the 
number of people, their vitality, their health, and 
their general survival. 

Hence, the third major level of planning, namely, 
administrative planning. The major levels of 
administrative planning are apparent in some such 
hierarchy as international planning, world regional 
planning, national planning, regional planning with- 
in the nation, state or subdivision planning within 
the region and the nation followed by units within 
these, such as district, county, urban, town, com- 
munity planning. While this major level of plan- 
ning is characterized as administrative, it also 
assumes something of the nature of functional 
planning in so far as the planning is focused upon 
the successful functioning of a society, a nation, 
a state, or the total of them all. The main em- 
phasis, however, is upon units of such magnitude 
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to enable successful functioning and such as can be 
integrated into the total larger functional planning. 
This level of planning is functional also in so far 
as the nature of the administration is determined 
by the nature of the planning desired. We shall 
subsequently illustrate something of their inter- 
relation in each of the functional and administra- 
tive levels of planning. 


ASSUMPTIONS TO BE TESTED 


It seems profitable to attempt to state certain 
assumptions growing out of the further develop- 
ment of the field of folk sociology which may serve 
as general premises to be tested both by further 
inquiry and by their application to realistic situa- 
tions. Among such assumptions to be tested as to 
accuracy of statement and validity of application 
are the following: 

1. The folk-society, the folk-culture, is the ele- 
mental and basic culture definitive of all societies 
in process. 

2. The folk-society, characterized by folkways 
and mores, may be best observed in the folk- 
regional society, which is the smallest comprehen- 
sive definitive unit of society. This folk-regional 
society is bottomed in the relative balance of man, 
nature, and culture. 

3. Over against the folk-society has been the 
universal trend toward the state-society, char- 
acterized by stateways and technicways, which 
increases in scope and power until at its crest it 
approximates the megalopolitan, the technological, 
the intellectual, the totalitarian culture called 

—mee 
civilization. 

4. Wherever the folk-society and the state- 
society conflict, in the long run, the folk-society 
always wins both in the sense of the mastery of the 
one by the other and in the sense of yltimate sur- 
vival. But in the process leading up to conflict 
the totalitarian state-society increasingly domi- 
nates and weakens the folk-society and contributes 
to the artificiality of civilization. 

5. Whenever the folk-society and the state- 
society coincide, the resulting society, within the 
framework of its region and resources, reflects great 
power for growth and development and is prac- 
tically irresistible against opposing forces. And 
when the unity of folkways and stateways is re- 
inforced by the technicways, society reaches its 
maximum achievement. 

6. But when there is conflict between the folk- 


society and the state-society and when the demands 
of a super-technology and an artificial society ex- 
ceed the capacity of the folk or of their institutions 
to meet or adjust, there is tension, disorganization, 
conflict, and ultimately decay until such time as 
mastery is achieved through a reconstructed folk- 
suciety. 

7. In the modern contemporary world, mass- 
trending toward that state-society which is civ- 
ilization at its crest, there are new societal forces 
reflected in and measured by the technicways, 
which have transcended the folkways and sup- 
planted the mores of the earlier folk-culture, thus 
accelerating the tempo of modern society and 
giving aid to the state-society in its dominance 
over the folk-society. 

8. Manifestly the definitive, enduring society 
will be found in balance and equilibrium between 
the folk-society and the state-society in which not 
only the folkways and stateways will coincide but 
the technicways may be directed toward the 
orderly processes of societal development and 
towards attainable margins of survival. 

9. The conclusion seems justified that there is 
uniformity in processes and orderly development 
from the earlier stages of society with its natural 
folk regional culture, through its gradual extension 
and expansion on the levels of time, geographic 
quality, and cultural development into the later 
civilization of intellectual specialization, totalitar- 
ian state, megalopolitan culture, and technological 
power. 

10. In the technicways which are “habits of the 
individual, customs of the group” to meet survival 
needs in this new technological world may be found 
ways of measuring the contemporary state-society, 
of indicating trends from the folk-society to the 
state-society, of explaining many of the phenomena 
of the modern world, and of laying the groundwork 
for conserving and reconstructing the folk-society. 

11. This groundwork is comprehended in the 
concept and practice of social planning through 
which the distance between the scientific “theoreti- 
cal” and the “practical” may be bridged and 
through which the contributions of the social 
sciences and the physical sciences may be utilized 
in societal direction. 


In a subsequent article we shall undertake to 
test these out in practical application to situations 
that are both concrete and general. 
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THE SOUTH’S FOREST FRONTIER AND THE WAR 
E. L. DEMMON 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 


INTRODUCTION 


N MOBILIZING southern forests for an all- 

out war effort, as well as in planning for the 

readjustments that will inevitably follow the 
war, the South! is armed with two arresting facts: 
first, that its forest lands have potentialities for 
maintaining, under higher standards of living, at 
least double the number of workers they now sup- 
port; and second, that these forests, if well man- 
aged, can substantially increase the industrial 
output and prosperity of the region. But to 
actualize these potentialities means taking im- 
portant steps zow on a program of forest restitu- 
tion—a program not wholly new, but redrawn to 
meet, in a practical way, the great opportunities 
and responsibilities of the South. What are these 
opportunities and responsibilities? To appreciate 
them fully certain facts and backgrounds that af- 
fect the forest and general land-use situation of the 
South must be kept in mind. 

The South is a region of the nation with large 
and pressing social problems—a land where farm- 
ing has been and still is the primary source of 
livelihood. The area in cultivation, however, has 
been shrinking gradually until today there is con- 
siderably less area cropped than there was 80 years 
ago; furthermore, much of the farm soil has de- 
teriorated. During this period, paradoxically, 
rural population has about doubled. With the de- 
cline in demand for cotton, the South’s principal 
farm crop, coupled with a steady increase in the 
region’s population, average incomes have greatly 
declined. To take advantage of its wealth of 
resources in land, minerals, forests, climate, and 
manpower, the South must increase its purchasing 
power; only increased industrial development can 
accomplish this. 

There is no doubt but that the South will con- 
tinue to lead the nation in the production of many 
agricultural products; expansion and diversification 
along some agricuitural lines, however, will be very 
desirable. Few people realize that, in spite of its 


1JIn this discussion, the South refers to the follow- 
ing territory: North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and the sections of eastern Texas and 
Oklahoma within the pine timber belt. 


preeminence in the general agricultural field, al- 
most two-thirds of its land is still in woods. The 
South’s forest lands occupy 13 times as much land 
area as does its principal farm crop, cotton. In 
the aggregate, the South has two-fifths of the com- 
mercial forest land of the entire United States. 
Full development of this resource will help to assure 
ample wood supplies for the whole nation, and will 
also give permanency to local communities and 
industries, continuous employment for increased 
numbers of people, greater prosperity for railroads 
and other utilities, a broader and more stable tax 
base, and an improved standard of living for all 
the people of the region. On the other hand, idle 
or only partially used forest land represents a 
distinct economic loss to both the region and the 
nation. 

Despite the phenomenal expansion of the pulp 
and paper industry during the past decade, the 
South has urgent need for additional permanent 
forest industries and remanufacturing plants. 
Furniture factories, wood fabricating industries, 
plywood, veneer, and wood plastic plants are 
examples of what is needed, as they produce more 
finished goods for local and national consumer 
markets, provide work opportunities for many 
more people, and permit realization locally of the 
added values due to processing. Unemployment 
is not a pressing problem just at this time when the 
war effort is supplying many new jobs, but it 
promises to be very serious during the post-war 
period. In that time of readjustment, the South’s 
forest lands, occupying as they do almost 60 per- 
cent of the land, should be utilized to the fullest 
extent. To attain this full use, however, forest 
protection and management and forest utilization 
practices must be greatly improved. 


FOREST INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH 


When the first settlers came into,.the South the 
country was almost completely covered with for- 
est. The clearing of land for agriculture and the 
establishment of communities and cities gradually 
reduced the forest area. Later, with changes in 
economic conditions, some of the land cleared for 
farming was abandoned and again came up to for- 
est growth. This process was of particular signif- 
icance in many parts of the Piedmont Plateau. 

It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century that commercial logging operations in the 
South reached large-scale proportions. It was 
then that lumbermen, mostly from the Lake 
States, having completed their exploitation of the 
magnificent white pine forests there, commenced 
large-scale operations in the South, on the most 
extensive area of virgin hardwood and softwood 
timber anywhere on this continent. During the 
next half century, so thoroughly was this nature- 
grown timber resource exploited, often using 
destructive machine logging methods, that today 
only a few remnants of the magnificent and in- 
spiring old-growth forests remain. 

The lumber industry in the South grew up on a 
cut-out-and-get-out basis. Operations were plan- 
ned with the objective of liquidating the virgin 
timber and selling the cut-over lands for farming or 
livestock enterprises. No thought was given to 
production of timber crops for the future or for 
operating the sawmills on a continuous basis. As 
a result, large numbers of sawmills passed out of 
existence when the end of the original timber re- 
source was reached, leaving the workers stranded, 
or forcing them to move. Many thought that 
the great southern lumber industry would soon be a 
thing of the past. They did not reckon, however, 
on the fact that southern cut-over forest lands 
usually restock themselves naturally and, given 
half a chance, develop new commercial stands of 
timber. 

Although little or no thought was given to the 
possibility of growing future crops of timber, the 
harvesting of the original forest benefited the South 
in many ways. It provided much-needed material 
for home-building, furniture, and the thousand and 
one other necessities of an expanding civilization; 
it gave employment to thousands of workers (even 
today southern forest industries employ more labor 
than any other activity except farming); it helped 
provide transportation facilities; it furnished rev- 
enues for the construction of schools, courthouses, 
and many other public buildings. In addition, 
the cut-over lands opened new frontiers for farming 
and livestock enterprises. Some of the cut-over 
lands proved sufficiently fertile for permanent 
agriculture. But, by and large, southern soils, 
particularly in the piney-woods sections, are not 
strong agricultural soils, and require large additions 
of fertilizer for continued productiveness. In 
addition, many of the soil types are easily eroded 
unless conservative methods of cultivation are 
used. Since such methods were not generally used, 


topsoil was washed away and agricultural abandon- 
ment was common. Most people are surprised to 
learn that even now, after more than a century of 
effort to convert southern forest lands to farms, 
almost 60 percent of the total land area still re- 
mains in some type of forest growth. This land- 
use situation points to the desirability of land clas- 
sification as a basis for future farm and forest 
development in order that the potentialities of each 
will be better realized. 


GENERAL USES OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


The most important industries depending upon 
southern forests for their raw materials are those 
manufacturing lumber, naval stores, and wood 
pulp. Other important southern forest products 
include fuel wood, veneer, cooperage, poles, piling, 
posts, raine timbers, railroad cross ties, and chem- 
ical wood. Southern forest lands also support an 
important range livestock industry, provide a home 
for game animals, protect the soil from excessive 
erosion, exert a beneficial influence in conserving 
rainfall, in regulating streamflow and preventing 
floods, and afford opportunities for hunting and 
other recreational activities. 

For many years the South has led the country in 
the production of hardwood and softwood lumber. 
Of all the drain on southern forests, lumber ac- 
counts for about 50 percent. At present there are 
more than 14,000 sawmills in operation in the 
South, mostly of the small portable type. South- 
ern sawmills employ the equivalent of about 250,- 
000 full-time workers, including laborers in the 
woods. 

The most important item of forest use next to 
lumber is fuel wood; one-quarter of all the wood 
removed goes into this product. Railroad cross 
ties, telephone poles, cooperage, pulpwood, and 
other miscellaneous products consume the re- 
maining quarter of the enormous volume of wood 
annually taken from our southern forests. 

The naval stores industry, which produces 
practically all of the rosin and turpentine used in 
this country and in normal times a large part of 
that used abroad, is confined to the 30-million-acre 
longleaf-slash pine type, the bulk of the industry 
being centered in southern Georgia and northern 
Florida, From 30,000 to 40,000 people are nor- 
mally employed in this industry. The product is 
processed in approximately 1,000 gum turpentine 
stills and in 26 wood distillation plants using 
stumpwood. Although the decade 1930-40 was 
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a period of relatively poor demand, excessive 
production, and low prices for turpentine and rosin, 
there is at present increased need for these mater- 
ials because of their importance for war purposes. 

Wood is the principal source of many kinds of 
pulp and paper products, so essential to our every- 
day life and to the war effort. In the South, the 
pulp and paper industry has rapidly expanded 
during the past decade. Investments of over 
$125,000,000 in pulp mills have been made during 
that period and now over 40 percent of all the 
pulp produced in the United States comes from 
the South. The value of pulp and paper produced 
in the South exceeds $200,000,000 annually, and 
over 80,000 men are employed on a year-round 
basis in both woods and mills. With paper con- 
sumption rapidly increasing in this country and 
with imports of European pulp and paper shut 
off because of the war (before 1939, the United 
States imported more than half of its pulp and 
paper requirements, chiefly from Scandinavia and 
Canada), the opportunities for growth of this 
industry in this region appear promising. How far 
the industry can develop, however, will be con- 
trolled by the quantity, quality, and availability 
of wood, the effect of competition for raw material 
supplies on other forest-products industries, and 
by the type of financing. It is also contingent 
upon the maintenance of the South’s marked ad- 
vantages over other sections of the United States 
and foreign sources in regard to costs of pulpwood 
and other raw materials used, and of the manu- 
facturing operations. An outstanding advantage 
to the southern pulp and paper industry is its 
nearness to supplies of chemicals used in the 
manufacturing processes. 

Most of the southern pulp mills use the sulphate 
process of conversion, the bulk of the pulp being 
made into Kraft paper, bags, board, and containers. 
In the Kraft paper field the South produces over 
80 percent of United States requirements and thus 
dominates the nation’s markets. Until recently 
the white paper and miscellaneous pulp industries 
made up only a small part of southern paper pro- 
duction, but technical developments such as 
bleaching pine sulphate pulp or mixing pine and 
hardwood pulps have enabled a few southern mills 
to turn out the higher grades of white paper and 
board. Furthermore, of two large southern pulp 
mills which began operation in 1940, one makes 
sulphite pulp for rayon and the other produces 
newsprint, both from southern pine. 
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Altogether the primary forest industries in the 
South employ the equivalent of almost 500,000 
full-time workers. In addition, there are many 
thousands of workers employed in truck, rail, and 
water transportation of forest products, in second- 
ary wood-processing industries, in the care and 
protection of forest lands, and in service trades. 


SOUTHERN FORESTS AND THE WAR 


Southern forests are contributing generously to 
the war program; in fact, war demands are neces- 
sitating the cutting of more saw timber in the 
South than is being replaced through growth. 
Southern forests are furnishing immense quantities 
of lumber needed for cantonment construction, 
for building factories and homes for war workers; 
in the construction of bridges, ships, and docks; for 
wood for gun stocks; plywood for airplanes; wooden 
and paperboard containers for the crating or box- 
ing of munitions, machinery, food, and other war 
necessities; charcoal, turpentine, and rosin for use 
in flares, flame throwers and munitions; and 
cellulose for explosives. Because many large 
Army camps are located here, the South has been 
called upon to supply a large proportion of in- 
creased construction requirements. In many 
cases, these camps have been carved out of forest 
areas, and training maneuvers and bombing 
practice grounds have been centered in timbered 
sections. 

Although the South has ample timber supplies 
available for the war emergency, nevertheless it is 
important that this great natural asset, so essential 
to our permanent national defense and economic 
security, be utilized wisely and with the least 
possible waste. President Roosevelt, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on January 7, 1942, recognized 
this need, when he said: “It is necessary in war- 
time to conserve natural resources and keep in 
repair our national plant. We cannot afford 
waste or destruction, for we must continue to think 
of the good of future generations of Americans.” 

The contribution of southern forests in the period 
of adjustment that will follow the war promises to 
be as important as its war contributions. Not 
only will they be called on to provide a plentiful 
supply of raw materials for a huge reconstruction 
program all over the world, but also they will be 
needed to furnish raw materials for local labor and 


industry. 
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PRESENT FOREST SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 


Timber growing advantages. Fortunately, the 
South is favored with many advantages for the 
maintenance of forest industries on a large scale. 
The soil and climate favor rapid tree growth; there 
are numerous valuable hardwood and softwood 
tree species native to the region; logging operations 
are relatively simple; all parts of the region are 
easily accessible to good rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities; markets for forest products are gen- 


forest types that made up the original forests, much 
of it below the minimum size for most industrial 
uses. The trees range in age from mere seedlings 
to 40- and 50-year-old timber just reaching a size 
suitable for saw-timber use. While these young 
forests do not have the high quality of the original 
old-growth stands, they are able to supply most 
market needs. Only about 13 percent of the pres- 
ent forest area contains virgin growth. These 
areas are located in out-of-the-way places, in 


TABLE 1 
AREAS OF FARM AND Forest LAND IN THE SOUTH 



























































FARM LAND FOREST LAND 
STATE roma = | Total (ex- — sn | 
amma | Incultt | Other | cluding | Old (ar. | Under. | Remo | forest | Total 
land) timber sawlog land® 
| size size 
Millions of acres 

eat 31.2 10.1 1.3 ee 7.5 7.0 1.1 P 18.1 
oe higesis | 19.5 6.7 9 7.6 1.6 4.6 3.7 7 F 10.7 
oe | 37.6 | 13.1 1.7 | 14.8 2.6 8.8 7.7 1.1 8 | 21.0 
ER ea 35.1 3.0 8 3.9 3.3 3.8 ra} US) Sa.) Mr 
Ala... $8:05% 10:3 1.9 | 13.0 2.5 7.7 a MMS A BBE eae 
Dis. ... | 26.7 | 11.0 1.6 | 12.6 5 2.7 ae ooo | A | 12.8 
ee oe | 29.7 | 10.1 3.1 193.1 1.9 6.4 ae | 9 | 15.9 
Ark.... | 33.6 9.9 2.2 12.1 2.7 8.7 8.3 | 9 | a 20.8 
Rae Ss | 29.1 7.2 1.0 8.2 3.3 6.7 40] 6 1.6 | 16.2 
OOS ne fal fee 1.1 4 1.5 5 1.4 Ee eae 0 4.2 
Meth: | 18.5 | 5.0 2.3 7.3 1.5 5.6 2.9 | 3 2 | 10.6 
Tetel.....:.. | 299.6 | 88.3 | 17.2 | 105.4 | 22.4 | 64.0 | 65.4 | 8.9 | 10.1 | 170.7 








1 Includes fallow and idle land. 


2 Includes abandoned from cultivation, cleared pasture, and other nonforest farm lands. 
* Bare forest land includes cut-over areas on which there is less than 400 board feet of saw timber or less than 


80 seedlings per acre. 
«Includes only east Oklahoma pine timber area. 


5 Includes only east Texas pine belt. 


erally good; ample labor is at hand; and industrial 
development is well under way. 

Present forest stands. The background for full 
use of southern forest lands is here. But what is 
the present situation as regards this great natural 
resource? The existing forests of these 11 South- 
ern States, according to the recently completed 
forest survey, cover almost 171 million acres (57 
percent of the total land area) (see Table 1); and 
contain about 14 billion cords, or 344 billion board 
feet, of merchantable timber (see Table 2). But 
they are, in the main, young stands of rather thinly 
stocked second-growth of the same species and 


public parks, in the hunting estates of wealthy 
men, and in the holdings of a relatively few large 
sawmills, 

Comparison of growth and drain. A few years 
ago the U. S. Forest Service conducted a forest 
survey of the timber resources of the South. At 
that time the forest industries were in the midst of 
the depression and the saw-timber drain on the 
forest was much lower than during previous years. 
The survey disclosed that the region, from an over- 
al] standpoint, was reducing its total wood volume 
almost as rapidly as it was being replaced through 
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TABLE 2 


CorpWoop AND SAW-TIMBER VOLUMES IN SOUTH 




















VOLUME OF ALL SOUND TREES 5 INCHES AND LARGER! VOLUME OF SAW-TIMBER COMPONENT* 
STATE 
Pine Hardwood Cypress Total Pine . | Hardwood Cypress Total 
Millions of cords Bilirons of feet, board measure (lumber talley) 
MC Lixcigh kup wap Kees 4 108.2 83.9 3.2 195.3 27.7 14.0 1.1 42.8 
ec Re a oie was eo as 66.7 53.2 4.2 124.1 18.5 10.3 1.4 30.2 
MES 3 epee s obs Beebe 123.0 74.6 4.6 202.2 32.3 12.4 1.1 45.8 
SR Mey AD AO BP 59.8 32.1 16.2 108.1 14.0 5.6 3.9 23.4 
Gel chaek be ees. aks 91.4 75.1 8 167.4 25.3 12.9 oil 38.5 
Sess Ow Sacea es 20.3 78.2 3 98.6 3.4 13.6 3 16.9 
Miss 57.0 | 89.4 | 2.2 148.6 16.1 19.0 ya 
Ark, aah iciacg Sei we 68.3 109.6 $ 177.9 18.0 17.7 $ 35.7 
aS ae ck ck cae oe 52.3 118.7 3 171.0 15.0 26.4 8 41.3 
Oe EE are 8.6 12.1 3 20.7 2.5 4 3 3.9 
Tex. (east).............. 71.6 54.3 3 125.9 19.0 10.2 | 3 | 29.2 
‘a | 
BRS Tsuda ee ee es 727.4 781.3 31.2% |1,539.9 191.8 | 143.4 | 8.5 | 343.7 














1 Includes volume of all trees, 5 inches and larger in diameter at 44 feet from the ground, in standard cords, 
whether saw-timber size or under; but excludes sound wood in cull trees and in the tops of hardwood and cypress 


saw-timber trees. 


2 Includes pine trees 9 inches and larger at breast height and hardwood trees 13 inches and larger, in Inter- 


national }-inch scale. 


3 Cypress is included with hardwoods in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 


growth (see Table 3). In certain localities it 
found that overcutting was particularly serious. 
In the saw-timber and higher-quality tree-sizes 
generally we were cutting into our saw timber 
faster than it was being replaced. Far more 
serious, however, was the forest survey finding 
that southern forests were growing at only about 
one-third of their productive capacity. 

War demands have further increased the amount 
of saw-timber drain on the forest. Despite cur- 
rent overcutting, if all our remaining timber re- 
sources were being protected and properly managed 
for optimum future growth, the situation would be 
relatively favorable. However, protection and 
management practices are far from adequate, in- 
dicating unmistakeably that the South will not be 
able to balance the budget of increased timber 
needs unless a constructive program of forest 
rehabilitation and industrial adjustment is worked 
out shortly. 

Forest land ownership. Forest owners are those 
upon whom the chief responsibility for perpetuat- 
ing the resource should rest. Who are they? 
According to the 1940 Census, slightly over one- 
third of the total forest acreage of the region is 
owned by farmers. (Of the farms themselves, 36 
percent is in timber.) Approximately 7 percent 


























TABLE 3 
Forest INCREMENT AND Drain IN Sovutn, 1937 
incazwent | COMMODITY “INCREMENT. 
STATE 
Cord-| Saw | Cord-| Saw | Cord-| Saw 
wood | timber | wood | timber | wood |timber 
mil- | dilli mil- | billion 
lion it lion ft. percent 
cords .M. | cords| B.M. 
We Migs ek eens a 9.2 a8 + 8.3 2.3 | 110} 98 
ot, RGR Sim 1.4 | 4.3 Lod | aa | hae 
Ms elarsagdneis ee 2.35.1 S54 1.7 | 162 | 151 
Fla... Pe .6 | 3.6 1.4 65 45 
Ala... 7.8 2:21:35 2.5 | 104} 82 
we SE 3.5 Fy ee se | 90 71 
Miss. 7.8 2:3 a8 2.7 | 107 77 
PRS ic estsincn 6.9 1.9| 6.6} 2.2 | 104] 87 
Be 5, stiches) 7.0 1.9 | 6.3 2.3 | 111 82 
Okla. (east)...) .5 1 8 fe 63 45 
Tex. (east)....| 6.4; 1.9/4.5] 1.6) 140 | 114 
Teal... l65.3 | 17.7 158.5 | 19.5 | 112 | 91 

















is in national and State forests and other publicly 
owned forest land (not including an indeterminate 
area of tax-delinquent and tax-reverted areas), 
and the remaining 60 percent is divided among 
lumber companies, pulp and paper mills, banks, 
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railroads, and other nonfarm owners. The owner- 
ship pattern is complex, which is a deterrent to the 
adoption and carrying through of a unified forest 
conservation program. But such unity must be 
achieved if forest production is to play its potential 
part in the future economic development of the 
region. 


FOREST PRODUCTS TRADE POSSIBILITIES WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


In considering the future of southern forests, an 
important factor to be taken into account is the 
opportunity for interchange of forest products with 
the Latin American countries. Future develop- 

‘ment of inter-American relations will depend in 
large part on the intelligent utilization of natural 
resources, one of the most important of which is 
‘the forest resource. About 42 percent of the total 
land area of the 20 Latin American republics is 

'’ forest land, covering over 2 billion acres, and ex- 
ceeding 3 times the forest area of the United States. 
Nearly half of this is in Brazil, comprising the most 
extensive solid body of forest in the world. The 
major part of Latin American forests are tropical 
forests, made up of hundreds of species of trees, 
principaily hardwoods. The better known of these 
are cabinet woods, including mahogany, Spanish 
cedar, and rosewood; but many others are useful 
for construction and other purposes. In spite of 
the abundance of Latin America’s forest resources, 
forest products have not thus far figured very 

prominently in the foreign trade of these countires. 

The principal forest products have been tanning 

extract, cabinet woods, nuts, carnauba or vegetable 
wax, rubber, and chicle. Forest products imports 
into Latin America have had a value about double 
that of their forest products exports. The largest 
item of import has been paper and wood pulp; the 
next largest, lumber. Before the war a consider- 
able proportion of Latin American imports of lum- 
ber and pulp and paper came from the Scandinav- 
ian countries. These items now are supplied from 
North America, mostly from the Southern States. 
Per capita consumption of wood in Latin 

America has been excessively low. Whereas the 

principal forest resource is hardwoods, the principal 
need is for softwoods for lumber. Domestic con- 
sumption of lumber and construction timber in 

Latin American countries in 1937 ranged from 10 

board feet per capita in Brazil and Bolivia to more 
than 100 board feet per capita in Argentina and 

Chile, as contrasted with an average of 187 board 


feet per capita in the United States. Per capita 
consumption of paper ranged from 5 to 48 pounds 
in the various Latin American countries in 1937, 
whereas in the United States it was 245 pounds. 

The forest resources of Latin America are not 
contributing anywhere near what they should to 
the national economy of the several republics. 
Major reasons for this are: (1) inadequacy of 
domestic transportation; (2) lack of skilled labor; 
(3) lack of capital for exploitation; (4) lack of mar- 
kets; and (5) lack of scientific knowledge of man- 
agement and utilization of the native woods. The 
slight use of wood in local construction in the Latin 
American countries is largely attributable to cus- 
tom, to low incomes, and to low standards of liv- 
ing. There are many latent possibilities for ex- 
pansion of domestic consumption as well as of 
exports and imports. Increased exports of forest 
products to the United States would have a 
beneficial effect on the foreign trade situation of the 
Latin American countries, would increase their 
purchasing power, and would decrease their de- 
pendence on trade with Europe. The United 
States could undoubtedly absorb many Latin 
American forest products without adverse effect 
our own forest industries and forest land develop- 
ment. There is need for closer cooperation be- 
tween the Americas in developing a two-way trade 
in forest products that will be mutually profitable, 
but that will not result in exploitation of our 
friends and neighbors to the south. Improvement 
in inter-American trade relations will greatly in- 
crease the economic and political solidarity of this 
hemisphere. The proximity of the Latin American 
countries provides the South with an additional 
outlet for its lumber and other forest products, as 
well as a location for industries utilizing raw mate- 
rials obtzined from those countries. 


FORESTRY PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


Although many advances have been made in 
southern forestry during the past two decades, and 
despite much commendable progress by a growing 
number of progressive forest owners, southern for- 
ests as a whole are far from being in a sound con- 
dition. On the credit side of the ledger is the fact 
that forestry progress in the South has probably 
been on a larger scale than in any other extensive 
region of the United States. A recent Forest Ser- 
vice compilation indicated that about 20 million 
acres of privately owned southern forest land were 
being managed with the objective of continuous 
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production, involving ‘the employment of many 
technically trained foresters. In addition, nat- 
ional, State, and other publicly owned forest lands 
in the South under management for many forest 
products now total almost 14 million acres. Also, 
many farmers and other small landowners have 
taken steps to protect their lands from fire and 
have adopted conservative cutting and turpentin- 
ing practices designed to increase and prolong 
forest yields. 

Each southern State has contributed to forestry 
progress through an established State forest service 


penditures during this period averaged slightly 
over 2 million dollars (see Table 4). 

Present southern forests are in general greatly 
understocked, producing much less than half of 
their potential capacities. Also, most timber 
cutting is done without any conscious attempt to 
perpetuate the forest. Small sawmills, which 
produce more than 50 percent of all the lumber cut 
in the South, are particularly negligent in this re- 
spect. War demands have brought about in- 
creased deterioration of the forest growing stock. 


TABLE 4 


Forest Frre PROTECTION ON PRIVATE AND STATE LANDS IN THE SOUTH. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR THE 


4-YEarR Perron, 1938-41 
















































































COMMERCIAL FOREST AREA FOREST AREA BURNED FIRE PROTEC- 

STATE 7 e TION EXPENDI- 
Resecimen BI Protected pone | Protected [Uupeoterted Total TURES 

Millions of acres Percent Millions of acres —— # 
Me, oA EN |) eae 20.0 13.9 69 0.4 0.2 0.6 293.1 
WMS RS cba od ORME ke 2ST $2.3 6.0 50 0.1 1.0 FS 220.4 
Wook. sR S OF. a dee eS 20.5 4.5 22 0.1 3.9 4.0 217.9 
Dae in diace: wl vaiaonsein aac 20.7 4.5 22 0.1 7.4 7:5 412.8 
a ile ck vik np aia eo RE 18.2 8.7 48 0.3 Fe 1.4 197.2 
MG i pes Sohks Peek Ole Beka 12.9 6.9 53 0.3 0.4 0.7 100.4 
RRP AS BG Sane vem veirer ir aa 14.7 4.8 33 0.1 4.9 54 143.1 
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as well as a State extension forester working under 
the Extension Service. Several Federal and State 
agencies are cooperating in extending aid to private 
forest owners for fire protection, planting, research, 
and in other ways. 

On the debit side, uncontrolled fires, frequently 
set purposely, sweep over millions of forested areas 
each year. Considerably less than half of the 
private forest area is under organized fire protection 
and the annual loss from fire is appalling. The 


- average annual area burned over in recent years, 


according to data compiled by the U. S. Forest 
Service, exceeded 26 million acres of State and 
private forest land, or 14 percent of the forest area 
needing protection. Total fire protection ex- 


A FORESTRY PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


If southern forests are to contribute their full 
share to an increased prosperity for the South, 
many obstacles must be overcome and numerous 
problems must be solved. This is a task where the 
highest degree of cooperative effort is essential, 
with the Federal and State Governments and 
private citizens each contributing an equitable 
share. And itis not a job to be postponed until after 
the war. Now is the time to lay sound plans for a 
forestry program to meet the problems and adjust- 
ments of the post-war period. Later on will be 
too late. 

The objective shouid be to bring southern forests 
to a high state of productivity to yield the maxi- 
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mum of sustained income to the landowners as 
well as to serve the best interests of the public. A 
first step is to greatly increase efforts to protect 
forests from fire, insects, disease, and destructive 
cutting. Also it will involve a greatly expanded 
program of sound forest management, adjusted 
according to the potential growth capacities of 
individual forest properties. 

To eliminate needless fire losses, all forest lands, 
regardless of ownership, must be placed under 
organized fire protection at the earliest possible 
date. This means that additional public and 
private funds must be made available for that pur- 
pose. It is estimated that adequate State-wide 
fire protection of State and privately owned forest 
lands in the South would cost over $8,000,000 an- 
nually. The data (Table 4) show expenditures of 
about 2 million dollars, only about a quarter of 
what is needed. Increased provisions should also 
be made to discover and control tree disease epi- 
demics and invasions of insect pests, such, for ex- 
ample, as the “little leaf” disease in the Southeast. 

Although forest protection is essential, it is only 
the starting point for good forestry. To obtain a 
crop of timber by good forest protection is of no 
permanent value if the productivity of the aree is 
seriously curtailed or ruined by improper or de- 
structive cutting. Sufficient information as to 
proper and practicable cutting practices is available 
for all major forest types so that there should be no 
delay in their application. Good forest manage- 
ment is just good business. It is therefore import- 
ant to make sure that southern forests in all owner- 
ships, whether public or private, are well managed. 
This is particularly essential now, with the war 
effort demanding greatly increased production of 
timber and other forest products. 

There is need, also, for much additional informa- 
tion to provide the scientific basis for growing con- 
tinuous crops of timber, and this can best be ob- 
tained through an adequate program of forest 
research. In general, forest research is a job for 
the public agencies because, first, it is inefficient 
for each forest landowner to undertake research 
for his individual land; secondly, the public is by 
far the largest single owner of forest land; and 
finally, a long-time undertaking such as forest 
research needs stability of program which public 
agencies can best provide. Present forest re- 
search efforts in the South fall far short of actual 


needs. 
Many millions of acres of southern forest lands 


are in need of planting if they are to grow timber 
crops within any reasonable period and adequately 
safeguard soil and water resources (see Table 1, 
data for bare forest land). 

Other provisions needed for a sound forest 
program involve the removal or amelioration of 
obstacles to stabilized ownership necessary for 
long-time forest management, including discrimi- 
natory taxes, unfair freight rates, and unfavorable 
credit facilities. 

The major forestry problems which confront the 
South cannot be solved by one group or another 
alone. The people who work in the forests and 
for the forest industries, as well as those who live 
in the communities and cities dependent in whole 
or in part oa the forest resource, have as much at 
stake in the continuity of forest production as does 
the man who owns or operates forest land. Since 
forests are so important to the local, regional, and 
national economy, public interest demands the 
conservation and wise use of these resources. If 
private owners are unwilling to protect and use the 
resource wisely, some public control measures are 
necessary. On the other hand, if private owners 
are unable to operate their forest land profitably 
according to the best public interest, the public 
should acquire and manage these lands. 

How can a sound and enduring forest economy 
best be established? This is a question that 
President Roosevelt propounded to the Congress 
on March 14, 1938, and which received the atten- 
tion of a Joint Congressional Committee on For- 
estry, appointed on June 14, 1938, and which made 
its final report on March 24, 1941. It is a question 
that has been given careful consideration and long- 
time study by the U. S. Forest Service. It has 
been debated by technical foresters in Federal, 
State, and private employ, by lumbermen and 
other owners and operators of forest lands, and 
has received the attention of many people in all 
walks of life. The principal solutions which stand 
out above all other recommendations of the Forest 
Service include (1) increased public ownership 
and management of forests and (2) adequate 
public regulation of private forests. 

Federal and State agencies have contributed 
much to southern forestry progress in the way of 
education, research, fire prevention and control, 
demonstration, and technical guidance. Such aids 
need to be greatly expanded and strengthened. 
But this will not be sufficient to put a stop to the 
destructive cutting which is still very much in 
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evidence in every section of the South, nor will 
it assure the early rehabilitation of the millions 
of acres of understocked and nonproductive 
southern forest lands. Something more is needed. 

Increased public ownership of forest lands by 
municipalities, counties, States, and the Federal 
Government seems to present the best means (1) 
to restore clear-cut, depleted forest lands to pro- 
ductivity, (2) to remove the threat of early liquida- 
tion of forest lands in certain areas, and thus sus- 
tain the economic livelihood of dependent com- 
munities, (3) to return worn-out and submarginal 
agricultural land to permanent forest production, 
(4) to protect vital water supplies for industrial 
purposes, power, navigation, recreation, and wild- 
life where that is their chief value in the public 
interest, and (5) to test and demonstrate proper 
forest management. In the South, there are be- 
tween 11 and 12 million acres of forest land in 
public ownership. (This does not include an 
indeterminate area of tax-delinquent and tax- 
forfeited lands, which are continually shifting 
between private and public ownership.) This is 
only about 7 percent of the total forested area of 
the region. Even if public ownership were ex- 
tended to three or four times this area, as may 
eventually be desirable for the purposes stated 
above, it still leaves the great bulk of the forestry 
job for the private owners. 

Among the major recommendations of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Forestry, in 
its final report, was the extension and intensi- 
fication of cooperative protection against fire on 
private and State-owned forest lands, “provided 
the respective States pass legislation providing 
for proper State, county, and district fire protec- 
tion and regulations governing minimum forestry 
practices to be administered as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” Thus the Congress 
has taken cognizance for the first time of the de- 
sirability of public forest regulation. 

If private ownership could be depended upon 
to maintain the huge area of private forest land 
in continuously productive condition, no public 
regulatory measures would be necessary. The 
public interests involved are so vital, however, 
that a continuation of past and present destructive 
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cutting practices so evident on many southern 
forest lands neither makes good sense nor is good 
business. Other nations have been faced with the 
same problem and have successfully instituted 
simple forest regulatory laws without destroying 
private initiative. The requirements involved in 
public regulation of cutting practices are relatively 
simple, aiming only to stop unnecessary destruc- 
tion and deterioration of the forest resource and 
to keep woodlands reasonably productive. Pri- 
vate owners who are practicing good forestry are 
doing far more than would be required by the 
cutting standards set up. Such cutting standards 
necessarily would vary for different localities; 
they would be drawn up by local men familiar 
with forestry requirements for the different forest 
types. The States have a responsibility in enact- 
ing forest regulatory legislation and in its ad- 
ministration. If the States fail to meet these 
responsibilities, the Federal Government should 
assume the task. 

The South stands on the threshold of an era 
wherein its great human resources and its capacity 
for the production of raw materials are available 
to achieve greater security and prosperity of its 
people. All prospects point to increased indus- 
trialization of the South. Such industrial ex- 
pansion must be based on a large and continuous 
supply of raw materials. Southern forest re- 
sources, occupying as they do 6 out of every 10 
acres of its present land area, can and should play 
a major role. 

The South has a major stake in obtaining a 
liberal and permanent supply of products from its 
forest lands. As guardians of the public interest, 
the State and Federal Governments should take 
constructive action in enacting such legislation 
as may be necessary to assure that the forest re- 
source is utilized conservatively and contributes 
fully to the greatest good of all the people. Only 
then will this great natural resource provide the 
additional values and the improved social condition 
of which it is capable. The South has a matchless 
opportunity—she can at one and the same time 
make her forests more effective in helping to win 


the war and the peace. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE AGRICULTURAL WORK- 
ING FORCE AND ON THE RURAL-FARM POPULATION 


LOUIS J. DUCOFF, MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD ann CONRAD TAEUBER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


T THE time of the last Census, the rural- 
farm population 14 years of age and over 
included 10 million employed persons, 

1 r‘!ion unemployed, and about 10.4 million per- 
sons who were not in the labor force inasmuch 
as they were neither at work nor seeking work. 
Of the 10 million employed persons about 8 million 
were workers on farms and approximately 2 million 
in nonfarm occupations. By April of this year 
the picture has changed drastically. Employment 
has increased by 1.2 million, unemployment has 
virtually disappeared, while the rural-farm popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over outside of the labor 
force has decreased by 2.5 million as a result of 
migration, both civilian and military, and en- 
trance into the labor force of many people who 
normally are not in the labor market. 

These broad shifts have resulted in divergent 
trends as between the employment of rural-farm 
persons in agriculture and in nonagricultural 
occupations. It is estimated that nearly 600,000 
fewer rural-farm persons were employed on farms 
in April 1943 than in April 1940, while 1.8 million 
more were employed in nonfarm work. The 
changes indicated by these total employment figures 
hide even more marked shifts in the sex composition 
of the rural-farm labor force. Male farm workers 
decreased from 7.4 million to 6.3 million in this 
3-year period, while female farm workers increased 
from .5 million to .9 million, partially replacing the 
men who left for industry and the armed forces. 
Many other women and men shifted into nonagri- 
cultural occupations without moving away from 
farms. These changes in the rural-farm labor 
force have profoundly affected the manpower re- 
sources available for meeting farm production 
goals in 1943. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Analysis of agricultural employment data in- 
volves consideration of the several component 
groups as differentiated by residence, age, sex, 
and employment definitions. The great majority 
of farm workers usually reside on farms, although 
the number of farm workers living in nonfarm 


areas increases to over a million during the most 
active months of the season. Children under 14, 
who are technically not “in the labor force,” 
ordinarily comprise an appreciable group of farm 
workers, which numbered about a million in the 
peak months of 1942.1 Because of the seasonal 
nature of farm work, its family enterprise aspects, 
and in some cases its part-time employment 
characteristics, it is possible for a substantial 
number of farm persons whose major occupation 
is nonagricultural to contribuie enough time to 
agriculture to be considered in farm employment 
as estimated in the monthly series of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. About a million such 
persons are estimated to be included in the 
Bureau’s farm employment figures for the peak 
summer and fall months of last year. On the other 
hand, an employment definition which classifies 
the person in the occupation in which he spends 
the major part of the work-week will not include 
the above group in agricultural employment 
during the given work-week.? 

Estimates of the various groups which comprise 
the total farm employment as reported montly 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are 
shown in Table 1, with some detail as to residence, 
age, sex, and degree of employment. It will be 
noted that only the unduplicated persons 14 years 
of age and over are included in the “farm employ- 
ment” figure which is used in combination with 
other labor force data to obtain a national labor 
force total. To these are added persons under 
14 years of age and persons not primarily engaged 
in agriculture who yet do as much as two days of 


1The great majority of these children are unpaid 
family members working on their parents’ farms. 

2A definition of this nature is used by the current 
employment series of the Bureau of the Census. 
Because of differences in definitions of employment 
and unpaid workers, as well as in occupational classifi- 
cations, it is possible to have markedly different 
estimates of the volume of agricultural employment, 
as, for example, the agricultural employment counts 
in the 1940 Population Census and in the 1940 Census 
of Agriculture. 
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farm work a week to form the total farm employ- 
ment which is currently estimated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Seasonal variation in farm employment is im- 
portant not only in total volume, which varies 
from around 8 million in January to 12 million 
in the summer and fall, but also in the several 
component groups comprising total farm employ- 
ment. Women and children show a seasonal 
variation proportionately greater than that of total 
farm employment. In the 4-year span covered by 
Table 1, estimates have been prepared for each 
quarterly date to provide some basis for disen- 
tangling trends that have taken place during that 
time from normal seasonal variations in volume 
and composition of farm employment. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO THE 
NATIONAL LABOR FORCE 


Recent trends in farm employment and factors 
producing them can best be gauged by examining 
the data on the size and composition of the agri- 
cultural working force in relation to the nation’s 
total labor force (Table 1). During the defense 
effort period and up until our entering the war, 
there was a material expansion in the size of the 
armed forces and in the volume of nonfarm em- 
ployment. The latter increased by 5 million be- 
tween April 1940 and January 1942, at the same 
time that 1.7 million men were withdrawn from 
civilian pursuits into the armed forces. The bulk 
of the increase in nonfarm employment resulted 
from reabsorption of 4.7 million persons from the 
unemployed. Total farm employment for cor- 
responding months declined slightly during this 
period although there were small increases in the 
numbers of women and children working on farms. 
With moderate withdrawals into the armed forces 
during this period, and with the unemployed 
providing the principal source for the employment 
expansion, the nation’s total laborforce increased 
only slightly. 

During 1942 the rapia stepping up of inductions 
and enlistments into the armed forces called for 
replacements of these men by reserves drawn 
from the remaining unemployed and from persons, 
especially women, who previously were neither 
working nor seeking work. In the course of the 
year nearly 5 million men went into the armed 
forces, while nonfarm employment showed a net 
increase of 1.4 million persons despite the heavy 
military withdrawals. The unemployed reserves 
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by the end of the year were reduced to 1.4 million— 
almost the minimum level. In agriculture re- 
placements for losses of workers to the armed 
forces and to nonagricultural employment were 
made from persons coming mainly from the rural- 
farm population. The effects of civilian migration, 
withdrawals into the armed forces, and shifts into 
nonagricultural occupations became more pro- 
nounced, resulting in further net decreases in the 
number of rural-farm males employed in agri- 
culture, and increases in the number of women 
and children. 


CHANGES IN THE RURAL-FARM MANPOWER 
SITUATION TO 1943 


In the 3 years preceding April 1943, the total 
number of persons in the armed forces and in non- 
farm occupations increased by more than 14 
million. It is estimated that net migration from 
farms and the net increase in the employment of 
farm residents in nonagricultural occupations 
contributed a little over 4 million of this number. 
Civilian net migration alone accounted for ap- 
proximately 1.4 million, withdrawals to the armed 
forces for another million, and shifts of farm 
residents into nonfarm jobs for about 1.8 million. 
Accompanying the net outmigration from farms 
of 1.4 million actual or potential workers was an 
approximately equal number of dependents. On 
the other hand, farm population did not decrease 
by so much as the indicated total net losses in the 
on-farm labor supply, because of the continued 
residence on farms of many persons taking nonfarm 
jobs, and because of natural increase. A net 
decrease in the rural-farm population of approxi- 
mately 2.6 million occurred during the 3 years 
preceding April 1943. This decrease would have 
been much larger had there been no inmigration. 
The volume of inmovement from nonfarm to farm 
areas exceeded 800,000 both in 1941 and in 1942, 
and kept the net outmigration from being larger 
than it was. 

Net migration from all farms during 1941 has 
been estimated as 1,357,000 persons, up to that 
time the largest net outmovement during any year 
since annual estimates were begun in 1920. Esti- 
mates for 1942 indicate an even larger net out- 
migration, resulting from the greatly accelerated 
rate of armed force withdrawals. Over 700,000 
rural-farm persons are estimated to have been 
inducted or enlisted during 1942. With so large a 
proportion of total migration made up of persons 
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going into the armed services, many individuals 
who potentially might have migrated to nonfarm 
areas were removed, thus reducing civilian mi- 
gration somewhat below the 1941 level. 


THE 1943 AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER OUTLOOK 


In advance of the 1943 agricultural season and 
before a program of manpower controls has been 
fully developed, it is difficult to estimate the full 
magnitude of the manpower problems likely to 
arise in agriculture during the year. The many 
factors involved affect the situation in different 
directions, and cannot be appraised without cer- 
tain specific assumptions. Net migration from 
farms in 1943 will be influenced by the cumulative 
effects of the heavy net outmigration of the past 
few years and by certain new factors not previously 
operating. The drain on the farm population since 
1940 will tend to decrease the volume of civilian 
migration during 1943. The implementation of 
measures designed to lessen the withdrawals into 
armed forces of essential agricultural workers (as 
now provided by the “Tydings Amendment” to 
the Selective Service Act)* will directly reduce the 
volume of military migration and may curtail 
a part of civilian movement from farms. A third 
factor likely to affect net migration is the expected 
reduction of employment in the less essential non- 
agricultural industries and the release of workers 
from some types of war industry employment, such 
as completed construction projects. Although 
the workers thus released will be needed in war 


’ This amendment provides for the deferment of 
every registrant found by a local board “to be neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in an agricultural 
occupation or agricultural endeavor essential to the 
war effort....” It further provides that any such 
registrant who leaves agriculture shall be reclassified 
by the local board in a class immediately available for 
military service unless he obtains a determination 
from the local board that it is in the best interest of 
the war effort for him to leave his agricultural occupa- 
tion for other work. This amendment is implemented 
by a set of regulations governing deferment which 
rate the individual farm worker’s production in terms 
of “‘war units” based largely on differences in amounts 
of labor required for the production of commodities, 
rated in order of essentiality. Deferment is possible 
where the worker’s production approaches 16 war units, 
although it is within the local draft board’s jurisdiction 
to defer a worker who produces 8 or more war units. 
See Local Board Release No. 175, Selective Service 
System, Washington, D. C., January 16, 1943. 


industries including the armed forces and in es- 
sential civilian occupations, the availability of 
such workers will tend to reduce the pull on the 
farm population. Furthermore, some of the re- 
leased workers, particularly those who recently 
came from farms, will also be urgently needed in 
agriculture. Since the regulations issued under 
the “Tydings Amendment” have as their purpose 
the deferment from military service of as many 
essential farm workers as possible, some return 
of former farm residents may be expected. There 
are a number of other factors tending toinfluence 
migration in both directions such as, on the one 
hand, the increases in the size of the armed forces 
and employment in munitions industries, and on 
the other, wage controls and lengthening of the 
work-week in industry and upward wage trends 
in agriculture. 

During 1943 the net migration from farms will 
probably be materially lower than in 1941 or 1942. 
The level of outmigration will depend to an im- 
portant extent on the number of military with- 
drawals, which in turn will rest upon the regulations 
governing deferment of agricultural workers and 
the manner in which such regulations are inter- 
preted and applied by local draft boards. Con- 
tinuance of present regulations together with a 
fairly uniform and moderate implementation of the 
8 to 16 war unit standards may lower the military 
migration to about 436,000 men, as compared with 
an estimated 730,000 in 1942. On these as- 
sumptions, total net outmigration, including 
civilian and military, may amount to about 
900,900 persons. 

The projections for the 1943 rural-farm labor 
force in Table 2 and of farm employment in Table 
1 assume a migration of this volume and further 
assume at least as many nonfarm persons working 
in agriculture this year as last year.‘ The latter 
assumption is made purposely so as to facilitate 
the examination of the important question as to 


‘During 1942 the number of nonfarm persons 
employed in agriculture remained relatively stable 
except for seasonal fluctuations, suggesting that losses 
from this group were replaced by other nonfarm per- 
sons, such as townspeople and more or less organized 
volunteer groups. Even if the loss rates among 
regular farm workers residing in nonfarm areas prove 
to be smaller in 1943 than in 1942, nevertheless the 
needed replacement will require additional workers to 
be recruited from nonfarm areas in order to have as 
many of these persons in farm work as in 1942. 
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whether the population on farms can provide an 
agricultural working force as large as it did last 
year. Present plans of the Department of Agri- 
culture call for recruitment on an extensive scale 
of additional nonfarm persons for full and part- 
time work in agriculture. It is relevant, therefore, 
to examine the available manpower resources of the 
farm population in relation to the effort required, 
should as much reliance be placed on farm people 
alone as in the past. For these reasons, the pro- 
jections for 1943 and early 1944 should not 
be interpreted as forecasts of employment levels, 
but rather of the manpower utilization needed to 
provide farm employment levels approximately 
equal to those of the preceding year. 

Replacement of the loss of 550,000 working age 
farm males, estimated to occur between the sum- 
mer peak of 1942 and 1943, will require a com- 
pensating net increase of this number in other 
groups, possibly 100,000 children under 14 and 
450,000 women. To bring so many more farm 
women into the farm working force would mean 
in the peak months of 1943 the use of nearly 2 
million women 14 years of age and over. Whether 
as great a number can be brought into farm work 
is somewhat problematical, in vie* of the number 
of farm women likely to be employed in nonfarm 
occupations during 1943, If the levels shown in 
Table 2 for July 1943 should be attained, employ- 
ment of farm women in both farm and nonfarm 
occupations would total slightly over a third of the 
entire female rural-farm population 14 years of 
age and over—a percentage practically equa] to 
the estimated proportion of nonfarm women likely 
to be employed in nonagricultural occupations 
by the middle of 1943. It is possible, however, 
that the reserves of farm women not in the labor 
force are relatively more depleted in areas of 
greatest need for additional workers than in other 
areas. 

Equaling last year’s farm employment during 
the peak season with no more nonfarm persons 
than in 1942 will also require utilizing during the 
corresponding months of the year every rural-farm 
male 14 years of age and over, excluding only those 
in institutions or otherwise incapable of work. 
In other months of the year it will require contin- 
ued participation in farm work of a substantial 
proportion of school-age farm youths and more 
women and children than in similar months of 
1942. Even if we have so numerically complete 
a use of rural-farm manpower, the achievement 


of the 1943 production goals may be threatened 
since areas of higher manpower losses often do 
not coincide with areas of greater labor supplies, 
and the persons leaving are not always those that 
can best be spared. Very frequently the opposite 
has occurred. A part of the estimated total 
national farm manpower potential is thus located 
in areas where the opportunities for effective con- 
tribution to agricultural production are not 
present, so that fuller utilization of this manpower 
in 1943 is not automatically possible without 
changes in the present distribution of the available 
labor supply and in its degree of utilization. Fur- 
thermore, the high proportion of women, older 
men, youths, and children in the farm working 
force might reduce its work capacity to such an 
extent that an employment volume equal to last 
year’s would not be equally productive and would 
not be sufficient to achieve the estimated 5 percent 
increase in the 1943 agricultural output that pres- 
ent goals stipulate over the record level of 1942. 

There are, however, a number of other factors 
present in the agricultural manpower outlook 
for 1943 and the early part of 1944 which may 
mitigate the stringent situation suggested by the 
above considerations and by the projections for 
1943 in the several accompanying tables. The 
withdrawals of men into the armed forces from 
the on-farm labor supply may be smaller than is 
assumed in the migration estimate, if the latitude 
available to local draft boards under existing regu- 
lations for deferment of agricultural workers is 
liberally interpreted. This will reduce further the 
projected total net migration through a reduction 
of military and civilian outmigration. 

Other important developments need to occur, 
however, in order to improve materially the farm 
manpower problem in 1943. Some of these are 
the measures being taken to recruit additional 
regular and seasonal workers from nonfarm areas 
and surplus labor supply areas (both farm and 
nonfarm) for full and part-time assistance in 
agricultural production. Still other measures 
are designed to achieve a better distribution of the 
available farm labor supply and its more effective 
utilization in a well-balanced production program, 
These will not only promote war production of 
food and fiber, but will also contribute to the 
military and war industry effort through a release 
of as many workers as possible and the greater use 
of all workers remaining on farms. The strains 
imposed on the more productive segments of the 
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412. SOCIAL FORCES 


TABLE 3 


EstrmATED EFrFrects OF WAR MOBILIZATION UPON THE RURAL-FARM POPULATION AND THE ON-FARM LABOR 
Suppty, Apri 1, 1940 ro January 1, 1944 


(Thousands of persons) 





1942 


1943 1944 





LOSSES—CUMULATIVE SINCE APRIL1,1940T0:| January | April 1 
1 


July 1 | October January | April 1 | July 1 
1 1 | 


October | J many 
1 





Net decrease in rural farm 


population’.............. 1,483 | 1,498 

Net migration from rural farm 
I iis v0 owas 2,192 | 2,310 
Entrance into armed forces?..... 283 406 


Net civilian migration—all ages | 1,909 | 1,904 
Persons under 14............. 451 449 
Persons 14 years old and over. .} 1,458 | 1,455 

Actual or potential workers..| 960 958 
SN Aish pier oes han cas 498 497 

Net withdrawals from on-farm 
labor supply through shifts into 
other occupations ~ without 

change of residence®............. 1,900 | 1,600 

Total losses to on-farm labor supply 

of actual or potential workers‘... . 











3,143 | 2,964 


1,597 | 1,907 | 2,671 


| 
2,646 | 2,625 | 2,713 | 3,128 


2,512 | 2,925 | 3,792 | 3,870 | 3,952 | 4,117 | 4,592 


604 812 | 1,012 | 1,166 | 1,299 | 1,379 | 1,442 


1,908 | 2,113 | 2,780 | 2,704 | 2,653 | 2,738 | 3,150 


450 499 656 638 626 646 743 


1,458 | 1,614 | 2,124 | 2,066 | 2,027 | 2,092 | 2,407 


960 | 1,063 | 1,398 | 1,360 | 1,335 | 1,377 | 1,585 
498 | 551| 726| 706| 692| 715| 9822 


1,200 | 1,300 | 2,100 | 1,700 | 1,300 | 1,300 | 2,100 




















2,764 | 3,175 | 4,510 | 4,226 | 3,934 | 4,056 | 5,127 
( 





1 Loss through net migration less natural increase. 


? Unoflicial-Inductions up to 1943 were assumed to be proportional to men in the military age group in the 
rural-farm population except for a minor adjustment for relative incidence of disqualifying characteristics. En- 
listments from rural-farm population estimated on basis of available information regarding relative rates of en- 
listments from farm and nonfarm persons. Beginning with 1943 (and to some extent in the last quarter of 1942), 
downward adjustments from a proportional contribution were made to allow for possib’e effects of the Selective 
Service regulations issued in accordance with the Tydings amendment. 

3 Increase in employment of farm residents in nonfarm occupations less the increase in such persons who con- 
tinue to work in agriculture a minor part of the work-week. 

“Sum of: (1) losses to armed forces; (2) actual or potential workers in civilian migration; and (3) net with- 
drawals from shifts into other occupations without change of residence. 


agricultural economy by the production goals in 
relation to present manpower resources may be 
materially lessened through effective planning 
and execution of these and related programs for 
dealing with the farm manpower situation. 

* * * 


PREFATORY NOTE TO TABLES 
The figures for April, July, and October of 1943 
and for January 1944 are not to be construed as 
forecasts of the level of agricultural or indus- 
trial employment which will be reached at any 
given time. The figures on available rural-farm 
manpower are based upon a set of assumptions 


which appear plausible early in February 1943. 
The figures on manpower utilization are posed to 
provide a basis for examining the question of 
whether the rural-farm population in 1943 will 
have the manpower resources necessary to main- 
tain an agricultural employment level of rural- 
farm persons equal to that of 1942 if the agri- 
cultural production effort is borne by farm residents 
to as great an extent as in previous years. Should 
the level of migration be greater or smaller than 
the level assumed in these analyses, or should the 
manpower programs for 1943 agricultural produc- 
tion bring in more nonfarm persons than is assumed, 
the estimates will necessarily need to be modified. 
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THE SCIENCE OF FOOD MANAGEMENT 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


T. SWANN HARDING 
Falls Church, Virginia 


T IS now time for Americans to learn a great 

deal more about the rationale of rationing. 

For the period of tightness is at hand. Even 
food, of which we have always had such abundance, 
will grow relatively scarce. The demands of our 
armed forces will increase rather than decreaseas 
we establish expeditionary forces in far parts. The 
demands of our partners among the United Na- 
tions also will grow. 

Civilian demand for food has also grown al- 
most incredibly, due to increased income. That, 
more than the armed forces and Lend-Lease, has 
drained our larder. But we shall no longer ration 
food on an income basis as in peace. We shall 
ration it on a basis of certified need and in just 
such quantities as will supply those verifiable 
needs. We shall distribute food on the principle 
of equity, not by price. 

Sometime ago the Economist (London) repined 
that the British people had not yet been told the 
truth about their government’s rationing policy. 
That policy is not to provide an enriched or a more 
varied diet, but rather to see to it that everyone 
in the British Isles gets as meagre a diet as pos- 
sible—consistent with winning the war. In other 
words, a rationed diet should be just good enough 
to prevent the physical and mental deterioration 
which might result in defeat. 

That also is true for us. We require an agricul- 
tural as well as an industrial conversion program. 
It is just as foolish for us to devote our time and 
energy to the production of crops large in water 
content and low in nutritive value, or to produce 
any more of any crop at all than we can use wisely, 
as it would be for us to waste food or to manu- 
facture household gadgets with which it is possible 
for us to dispense for the duration. 

Some citizens still want to win the war provided 
that does not involve sacrifice of luxuries and com- 
forts, but we cannot win without such sacrifice. 
Some insist that the difficulties and shortages could 
easily be eliminated by proper planning in Wash- 
ington, but that is not true. Each problem 
completely solved in a total war situation raises 
two more problems. 

The total war situation is infinitely complex. 


It is impossible for those affected by it to have 
enough of everything, and sufficient food can be 
purchased only at the expense of insufficient sup- 
plies of other vital necessities. The problem 
cannot be wholly solved. All we can hope to do 
is to make such adjustments as will enable us to 
provide such quantities of all things needed to win 
the war that the war will be won. 

The diet of a nation at war must be stabilized 
at the lowest safe point. It must be just adequate 
for all classes of consumers, depending upon the 
importance and intensity of their war activities, 
and that is all. Such scientific dietary stabiliza- 
tion is fundamental in wartime food management. 
It is a sign of strength rather than of weakness. 
It is unfortunate that we, like the British before 
us, neglected food management so long after we 
reentered the Global War. 

True, in the earlier phase of the same war, 1917- 
18, we did get along with only rudimentary food 
rationing. But things have changed vastly 
since then. Had we realized the nature of total 
war we should have instituted control of the entire 
food industry, from farmer to finished meal, even 
in 1939. For the war was bound to remain global 
in nature and our reentry was foreordained. In- 
stead we fought the war in a spirit of plenty until 
a few months ago. 

The successful prosecution of total war requires 
first of all the maximum tolerable sacrifice on the 
part of civilians. This means scientific functional 
planning all along the line. Specifically it means 
that we must make an effort to assay accurately 
how much food all who depend upon this country 
for food must have to maintain strength and 
physical well-being. Thereafter we must under- 
take well-coordinated activity to produce, process, 
and equitably distribute this food. 

Strange as it seems, this is an altogether new 
departure for us. Nutrition scientists have known 
for some time what kinds and amounts of different 
foods people of different ages, sexes, and work 
levels require. It would have been relatively easy 
to calculate the gross quantities of agricultural 
commodities that must be produced to provide 
this food, making due allowance for crop failures 
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and unavoidable wastage. But the price system 
stood in the way of such an attack upon the 
problem. 

Therefore eight cereal manufacturers produced 
99.4 percent of all the breakfast foods, coffee 
substitutes, prepared and self-rising flours, by- 
product animal feeds, and polished rice processed 
in the country, at a profit of 13.5 percent on stock- 
holder investment after income-tax deduction. 
Therefore ten corporations produced 70 percent 
of our output of soap, cottonseed products, and 
cooking fats, at a profit of 14.4 percent. That is 
what was important. 

Three firms in each case controlled 22 percent 
of our grocery retailing, 43 percent of our meat- 
packing output, 21 percent of the butter, and 63 
percent of the cheese produced. Flour milling, 
bread baking, fruit and vegetable canning, all were 
highly monopolistic and highly profitable. The 
food industry was permeated throughout with 
inefficiency, unnecessary services, and fraudulent 
practices, for all of which the public paid—with 
insufficient protest, be it said. 

In a broad way we were accustomed to produce 
farm commodities in a relatively unplanned fashion. 
There was shocking wastage. Certain crops were 
produced largely for export. The remainder were 
utilized domestically only insofar as the price 
situation permitted. If prices fell disastrously 
there were gluts, people were unemployed and 
could not buy, food went to waste. Here we have 
two uncoordinated mechanisms. 

The first was concerned with the physical pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and services. 
The second was concerned with currency and 
credit. Technological progress had rendered the 
former entirely unadapted to the latter. Yet we 
clung to established economic customs and refused 
to make due allowance for progress in scientific re- 
search and its technical application. In order to 
do this we called our assets “surpluses,” regarded 
the surpluses as unfortunate overproduction, and 
sabotaged science and technology for price main- 
tenance. 

In war we cannot afford such procedure. About 
the middle of May 1942, for the first time in our 
history, producers, shippers, distributors, whole- 
salers, and retailers of food sent representatives 
to Washington to attend a joint conference with 
officials of Government agencies concerned with 
food production, marketing, and consumption. 
They began to make plans ior feeding the Nation. 
The problem was recognized as a functional one 


to be solved by scientific and technical means, re- 
gardless of monetary considerations or of catering 
to consumer palates. 

For this was no longer a profit economy. Al- 
ready most prices were controlled. What was 
more, lend-lease shipment had more than a year 
earlier replaced our former export trade in agri- 
cultural commodities. Old-fashioned conceptions 
based on credit and repayment had gone by the 
boards. Furthermore it was realized that, re- 
gardless of the obstacles encountered, 1942 would 
be the biggest farm-production year for the dura- 
tion. We just had to make the most of this 
production and that meant wise planning. 

In 1941 we had planned scientifically to produce 
just such farm commodities as it then appeared 
we should need, and in the required quantities. 
But things happened fast after December 7, 1941. 
Certain sources of fats and oils were now gone. 
Russia and the other United Nations called for 
more help. Incomes rose and civilians tried to 
buy more. Food had to be processed, stored, and 
shipped to our increasing expeditionary forces 
all over the world. 

We did produce as never before in 1942. Aill- 
told we produced some 28 percent more food than 
ever in our history, but demand more than grew 
apace. The combined efforts of farmers, proc- 
essors, shippers, and distributors will be required 
to perform the task ahead. That means the com- 
plete rationalization of our food industry and its 
operation on scientific principles. 

During 1942 military and Lend-Lease needs 
together took only 12 to 13 percent of our food 
production, of which 56 percent went to our armed 
forces and 44 percent to our allies. In 1943 
military and Lend-Lease needs will require 25 per- 
cent of our food production. Since our increase in 
production in 1942 over 1941 was greater than the 
combined requirements of the armed forces and 
Lend-Lease, it is perfectly obvious that tremen- 
dously increased food purchases by American 
civilians, indicating previous inadequate diets, 
accounted for the food shortages that have de- 
veloped. 

Take butter as a specific instance. We pro- 
duced it in very large quantities in 1942, although 
our production of cheese and dried milk had also 
to be increased enormously. Our armed forces 
do eat butter at a rate of 40 pounds per year, as 
compared with civilian’s 16 pounds, just as they 
consume 300 pounds of meat a year compared to 
the civilian’s mere 130 pounds. Our Army alone 
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used 100 million pounds of butter in 1942, whereas 
only 17 million pounds went to Russia. Actually 
Lend-Lease took 0.7 percent of our butter pro- 
duction and the armed forces only 7 percent. 
Greatly increased civilian purchases caused the 
butter shortage, as they did the meat shortage. 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced on 
May 21, 1942, the urgent necessity for a unified 
national food policy. We never had had such a 
thing. Instead we had rationed millions of our 
fellow citizens and their food at a rate of five cents 
per person per meal. Food was so rationed by 
the price system that only about a third of us had 
good diets, and that we used only from one-half 
to two-thirds of the milk, and less than two- 
thirds of the protective vegetables and fruits we 
should have used had we all been able to afford 
nutritionally good diets. That also is a luxury 
we cannot afford while at war. 

We must now effect such distribution of all 
required foods as will insure adequate supplies for 
every citizen—sex, income class, and physical 
exertions being considered. For instance a table 
was prepared to show the estimated 1942 per 
capital consumption of dairy foods, by income 
levels. The anticipated consumption was based 
directly on production prospects and adjusted 
from the 1935-36 consumption pattern accord- 
ingly. Thus it was assumed that individuals in 
families with incomes under $500 will consume 9.4 
pounds of butter and 3.1 of cheese, while those with 
$5,000 or more will consume 21.4 pounds, and 8.1 
pounds respectively. 

Under normal conditions this type of adjustment 
is made through the price mechanism. Under 
wartime conditions we simply cannot permit those 
who have ample money and leisure to procure for 
themselves the basic foods required by many who 
have little money and leisure. Hence rationing 
is adopted to draw the extremes of consumption 
in towards a rean. Thus meat may be rationed 
at the rate of 2 pounds per person per week, though 
many in the upper-income brackets have long 
consumed three or four times that much, while 
those in the lowest income brackets have consumed 
but 1-14 pounds. 

We are confronted by the basic fact that there 
simply will not be enough food of every usual kind 
to satisfy everybody though, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture has said, “Even a year ago this kind 
of situation was unthinkable.” It is for this 
reason that the Department of Agriculture has 
effected close cooperation between farmers, market 
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reporters, wholesalers, and retailers. Waste must 
be prevented. Information is gathered regarding 
foods that will be locally or generally plentiful 
and their consumption as Victory Food Specials is 
stimulated to prevent wastage or to take the pres- 
sure off other foods. 

If it appears that beets or cabbage or other crops 
may go to waste in certain localities the Govern- 
ment steps in to see that the vegetables are canned 
or preserved in some way, allocating tinplate too 
and buying the canned product from canners who 
agree to pay specified prices to growers for their 
raw material. Grapefruit and tangerines have 
been designated Victory Food Specials to encourage 
full use of bumper citrus crops during their first 
market peak, and so on. Consumers also are 
encouraged to use locally purchased, fresh fruits 
and vegetables to save packaging and transporta- 
tion. Growers are directed to concentrate upon 
producing foods of the highest nutritive value. 

Higher goals have been set for essential winter 
vegetables—carrots, lima beans, snap beans, and 
onions. Effort will be made to maintain pro- 
duction of green peas, cabbage, fresh tomatoes, 
broccoli, beets, and spinach at about 1942 levels. 
But growing of the less essential vegetables like 
cantaloupes, cucumbers, cauliflower, egg-plant, 
watermelons, bleached celery, head lettuce, green 
peppers, asparagus, and artichokes is to be re- 
duced. The Government will not seek to provide 
labor for their production, nor will transportation 
facilities, packaging materials, and nitrogen 
fertilizer be allocated to them until the essential 
crops have been cared for. 

We shall meet many foods in unaccustomed 
forms and containers. New techniques of storing, 
preserving, and dehydrating many foods are being 
developed rapidly. By ceasing to allocate tin- 
plate to cover baked pork and beans we release 
sufficient steel to make over two thousand 30-ton 
trucks, not to mention the tin saved. Careful 
use must be made of all materials, labor, equip- 
ment, transporting and processing facilities. Even 
supplies of fertilizer are allocated or rationed for 
specific uses. If food production cannot be 
maintained under price ceilings as desired, some 
form of subsidy must be used. 

All this is of tremendous importance and con- 
sequence. Individual enterprise and free competi- 
tion are inadequate for wartime needs. The 
mechanized system of production also has stimu- 
lated government to center economic activities 
under political direction. The profit motive falls 
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short. Mechanized warfare kills the principle of 
free enterprise by straining every part of our eco- 
nomic machinery. That we can ever return to 
what some regard as peacetime normalcy is im- 
probable. 

British health and well-being have been at least 
as good under the present rationing system with 
limited food than ever during the era of free enter- 
prise. True, the poor still cannot afford to pur- 
chase their complete butter and sugar rations 
when these are raised above certain very limited 
amounts, like two ounces per person per week. 
But government subsidy is used to the extent of 
about $600,000,000 a year to combat undercon- 
sumption by pegging the prices of essential foods. 
Expectant mothers get milk; children under five 
and school children both get free cod-liver oil 
and fruit juices; 750,000 of the latter get free 
school lunches. 

Obviously the rich benefit as well as the poor 
from present British price pegging. Excess pur- 
chasing power still exists alongside deficient pur- 
chasing power. More food rationing and still 
more free food will be needed. It is beginning 
to be realized in England that free meals should 
be an integral part of the free educational program, 
because the unwisdom of trying to educate children 
suffering from malnutrition begins to be ,seen 
clearly. Progressive nations must maintain ef- 
ficient and competent food industries after the 
war. They must see that all citizens are fed ade- 
quately. 

In the past we Americans have lacked the vision 
and ingenuity to prevent people from going hungry 
in the midst of plenty. This is wastefu’ as well as 
foolish, as the Selective Service rejections proved. 
The additional medical bills we paid, the public 
assistance given the chronically ill among the 
undernourished, the increased cost of trying to 
educate underfed children, would more than pay 
for universally adequate diets. 

It is fundamental that every citizen of a democ- 
racy get enough of the right food, or he simply 
cannot be free. The philosophy of plenty is part 
of the new world for which we are fighting. This is 
in a sense of people’s revolution, a demand on the 
part of the common people that the fruits of scienti- 
fic research be used to the full. We can never go 
back to the place where anachronistic ideas about 
price and trade compelled us to keep a large part 
of our people hungry on the theory that that was 
the only way to prevent all of us from being 


hungry. 


This means additional stimulation for con- 
sumption. Effectual methods of doing this have 
already been found. The school-lunch plan is one, 
the low-price milk plan another, the recently 
discontinued food-stamp plan was a third. All 
worked and worked well. The first of these plans 
made a three-pronged attack on what we had been 
accustomed to call surpluses: It was first of all 
a method of remedying malnutrition in several 
million school children by, second, making use of 
unsaleable agricultural commodities which would 
otherwise have gone to waste; and third, it em- 
ployed and trained otherwise idle labor on this 
socially valuable work. 

In 1936, only about 26 percent of our farm 
people themselves had good diets. Children 
made up 37 percent of all persons on relief. The 
average consumption of protective foods in families 
with annual incomes below $1,000 was less than 
one-half what it was in families with incomes over 
$2,500 a year. A child handicapped by malnutri- 
tion can neither take full advantage of its educa- 
tional opportunities nor grow to adult life well- 
equipped for the economic struggle. 

Here is our future farm export market, in part 
at least, for we have the social obligation to see to 
it that the “underprivileged” are all properly fed. 
We cannot merely shrug and walk off from such 
problems. This, however, is a global, not just a 
national problem. Reasonable standards of food, 
clothing, education, shelter, and medical care con- 
stitute the essential economic substance of the 
democratic way of life. The free world of tomorrow 
cannot otherwise be free. 

We learned long ago that we cannot permit the 
profit motive to operate unchecked. Nor can 
social security merely be grafted on to our obsolete 
social and economic system. The food industry 
from seed to table has been too long tied to profit. 
Education is organized to supply education, and 
fire protection to supply fire protection. It is 
just as important that medicine be organized to 
provide universal medical care and the food in- 
dustry to provide an adequate diet for all. 

The final report, issued August 14, 1937, of the 
Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition, 
set up by the League of Nations, was a melancholy 
document indeed. Though great world advances 
had been made in medicine, sanitation, and nutri- 
tion sciences, the results had been extended to 
relatively few. Broadly speaking the world was 
ill-fed. Only the top-income 10 percent in Great 
Britain was really well fed; conditions in Australia 
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and South Africa were comparable; those in Asia, 
Africa, and Colonial empires were shockingly 
worse. 

There has always been widespread malnutrition 
even in those countries with the highest living 
standards, Great Britain, the United States, and 
Sweden for example. The average run of people 
in South and Central America, Asia, Africa, and 
in the other far outposts have simply never known 
what it was to have enough to eat regularly. The 
world never has produced enough calories for all 
its inhabitants in normal times. Huge blocks of 
human life in India and China have had dietary 
standards infinitely below any suggested as ade- 
quate by the Technical Commission of the League 
of Nations. 

A world of such gross inequalities cannot and 
should not be stabilized. World food control is 
an absolute necessity. This may take somewhat 
the form, product by product, of the agreement 
regarding the international trade in wheat reached 
July 2, 1942, between Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
Essentially this agreement would provide for the 
world production of just as much wheat as is 
needed, allowing for an adequate reserve pool, 
in those parts of the world where wheat can best 
be raised, with free trade in this cereal throughout 
the world. 

The preamble to the document recites the 
familiar fact that the inhabitants of many coun- 
tries have habitually had diets deficient in certain 
minerals, certain vitamins, certain proteins, certain 
cereals. The thing to do, then, is to survey world 
needs for wheat in terms of the actual scientifically 
ascertained dietary needs of its inhabitants, and 
then produce the wheat where it can best be pro- 
duced and distribute it to those in need of it. 
Other and more comprehensive agreements should 
be arrived at, commodity by commodity. For the 
world is today one Inter-Nation and after the war 
must be so regarded. 

War brings sharp interference with the profit 
motive. However, we have long tacitly agreed 
that food is too important for profit to have the 
final way regarding it. Almost certainly profit 
will bulk still less largely after the war. 
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At present the Department of Agriculture’s 
new Food Production and Food Distribution 
Administrations are our instruments for rationaliz- 
ing the food industry. They determine civilian, 
military, and foreign food requirements. They 
seek to exercise proper control over the domestic 
production and the importation of foods and 
agricultural materials. They are tied to British 
needs through the Combined Food Board. 

These administrations give us in wartime what 
we also need at peace, centralized bodies with 
power to direct and handle the food problem in 
close relation to other complicated problems 
raised in our complex civilization. Scientific 
control will be required just as much after the war 
is over as at present, if we are to produce what we 
ourselves need, together with our export require- 
ments, and intelligently allocate commodities. 

The peoples of the earth are now engaged in a 
long-time struggle to make a mass-production 
economy work successfully. As Milo Perkins said 
in May 1942, we have too long put up with a 
civilization that was commodity-rich and con- 
sumption-poor. Science and the machine have 
shown us how to produce an abundant standard 
of living for everyone on the earth. We must solve 
the functional problem of doing just that. 

As Perkins intimated, it will probably take 
another generation of fighting by military, diplo- 
matic, and economic means to end the conflict, 
but at its end we must establish world food control 
with universal free trade in all commodities. Each 
community and region must produce what it can 
best produce and exchange freely with other com- 
munities in friendly reciprocity. Nutrition scien- 
tists must determine adequate dietary require- 
ments for all people alive on the earth, and means 
must be devised to see that they are met. 

The profit motive should probably be eliminated 
from the food industry insofar as standard basic 
diets are concerned. It may continue to operate 
in the field of luxury goods here as elsewhere. The 
scientific planning we use to feed all our people 
in wartime must be adjusted to peacetime condi- 
tions when the general dietary level can be raised 
substantially. Only so can we infuse real meaning 
into what may otherwise turn out to be a mere 
alliterative slogan: Food for Freedom. 
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MORALE FOR WAR AND PEACE 
READ BAIN 


Miami University 


ANY people try to separate military 

victory from postwar reconstruction. 

Thus “V for Victory” becomes the 
trite symbol of advertising and reaction; a states- 
man asserts that he is “fighting to hold what we 
have”; the president of a powerfu) business as- 
sociation denies any interest in ‘‘milk for Hottentot 
babies;”? and vicious attacks are made on Mr. 
Wallace and others who speak and write con- 
structively about the postwar world. Those who 
urge us to “win the war first and then talk about 
the peace’’ often imply or state that we car and 
should return to the prewar world; they think it is 
sufficient to agree on what we are fighting against 
but dangerous to think about what we are fight- 
ing for. 

Such views ignore the simple sociological fact 
that all social phenomena are organically inter- 
related. This war, like all wars and social move- 
ments, has its roots in the past and its fruits in the 
future. Many of us condemned the hysterical 
hatred of the last war and the vengeful peace based 
on the status quo ante bellum: balance of power, 
imperialism, “total guilt” for Germany, and the 
final rejection of the democratic antimilitaristic 
ideals for which we had fought. When the League 
of Nations was scuttled, we foresaw the dizzy 
whirl of “boom and bust” and the certainty of the 
Second World War. Similar conditions produce 
similar results. If we refuse to define clearly what 
we are fighting for and to plan now for domestic 
and international post-war reconstruction, the 
shadow of the Third World War will be upon us. 

So far, our conduct in this war is better than our 
behavior in the last. There is less hysterical 
hatred and vows of vengeance; there has been less 
profiteering, inflation, graft, and denial of civil 
liberties; there have been fewer ‘‘Horrible Hun’’ 
movies and speeches, fewer taboos of German 
language and music, etc. ‘uat this is more 
clearly a war of ideologies has made us more in- 
sistent that the vagueness of the Four Freedoms 
shall be given some specific content, nationally 
and internationally; the masses are more deter- 
mined that their leaders shall not again deny 
them the fruits of victory. These saner views 
may not survive a long war unless our morale is 
sound and strong. Already there are growing 


signs of hatred for the German and Japanese 
people, especially the latter; we are more ready 
to assess “total war guilt” against them and to 
“make them pay.” 

Another corollary of the organic interrelation 
of a)) socia) phenomena is that the Four Freedoms 
must be realized in our own culture as well as in 
international relations. Many things necessary 
for winning the war are also necessary to make the 
Four Freedoms more than pious phrases. Total 
war requires tota) cooperative effort; so does peace. 
War calls for positive ideals and sacrifices to 
actualize them; so does peace. War requires every 
citizen to do what he can do dest, with little thought 
of pecuniary gain or persoral power and glory; 
men must do likewise to gain and maintain a decent 
durable peace. 

In World War I, “.... German economy [was] 
weakened by errors of domestic policy’. So was 
ours. We also made errors of both domestic and 
internationa)] policy after the war. In this war, 
we are repeating some of our previous errors. 
If we cannot correct these mistakes, we shall pay 
heavily in the post-war world. The following 
pages discuss some of the things necessary to win 
the war with the greatest speed and the least socia) 
cost. Many of them must be continued after the 
war to achieve the kind of peace most Americans 
desire. While the discussion is organized under 
the very general headings of Morale, Finance, 
Socioeconomic Change, and Social Strategy, it is 
clear that these factors (and many necessarily 
omitted) are organically interrelated 2 


1D. L. Jack, Studies in Economic Warfare (New 
York, 1941), p. 144. 

2 As also are domestic and international organiza- 
tion. Our domestic organization must be integrated 
with sound regional and international organization. 
Some minimum requirements for the latter are: 
regional and international governments with legisla- 
tive, judicial, administrative, and executive branches 
(including international police); equal access to raw 
materials and markets; no imperialism or exploitation 
of natural or human resources; reduction of military 
establishments to police requirements; settlement of 
all disputes by law; maximum autonomy for all na- 
tions, and especially for small nations, under inter- 
national law; patriotism must become pride in one’s 
country as a cooperating world unit and must cease to 
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MORALE 


Morale is feeling and action which maintain 
the same general quality and direction under the 
most adverse conditions. The measure of a man’s 
morale is the sacrifice he will make to perserve his 
personal integrity which is a correlate of his group 
identification. Morale is self-respect derived from 
the respect one gets from others and gives to them; 
it is an aspect of a man’s loyalty to the basic values 
of his culture; it is a sense of duty to preserve 
and promote values which transcend immediate 
personal pleasure, profit, and reputation. 

Most Americans are loyal to the American Ideal 
although we know it has not yet been achieved. 
Broadly speaking, this ideal is democratic, Chris- 
tian, and optimistic. We believe tomorrow will 
be better than today because we can play an ef- 
fective part in shaping the future. We glorify 
the dignity and potentiality of the Common Man, 
a_ self-respecting, self-directing person whose 
“reach exceeds his grasp.”’ Democracy means 
that every man shall have an equa) opportunity 
to prove himself unequal to his neighbor in achieve- 
ment but that all men are equal in their rights, 
duties, and worth as human beings. We abhor 
parasitic castes, classes, and individuals; we honor 
men and women who rise in status and power but 
we despise status and power gained by pull, 
privilege, and connivance. We insist that the 
upward—and downward—paths be kept open. 
We hold that all social arrangements must help 
individuals to attain the richest and fullest lives 
of which they are capable so long as their success 
does not cripple the lives of others. We believe 
in “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” for 
all with special privileges for none. 

How does this too brief statement of the Ameri- 
can Ideal apply to morale in wartime? We did 





be sovereign, anarchic ethnocentrism. 
As local patriotism is not inconsistent with national 
patriotism, so the latter is not inconsistent with world 
patriotism. Such organization should soon lead to 
internationa) systems of money an‘ finance, weights 
and measures, post and radio, health and education, 
etc., and eventually, perhaps, to an international 
religion and language. Art, science, and recreation 


aggressive, 


are largely international at present. 

For a carefully worked out plan of world organiza- 
tion, see Ely Culbertson, The World Federation Plan 
(New York: The World Federation, Inc., 1942, 95 pp.). 
This probably is not the plan, but it is a plan of con- 
siderably more socio-political realism than most that 
have been proposed. 
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not want this war. Perhaps we tried too long and 
too hard to avoid it, but since it was thrust upon 
us, we propose to win it and to win the peace that 
follows. To accomplish these objectives, sound 
morale is our most powerful weapon. 

1. We must accept the possibility of a long hard 
war and organize to fight it most effectively. Mili- 
tary victory is only the first step; the real battle 
is for an enduring peace and it wil) be a continuing 


battle. To win it, we must agree upon what we 
are fighting for. This is the basis of democratic 
morale. 


2. We must not confuse threats, boasts, name- 
calling, lying, and overoptimism with morale. 
Hysterical appeals to patriotism do not produce 
sound morale; sound social organization does. 
There must be no post-war witch-hunts, bonus 
raids, fake prosperity, “back to normalcy,” and 
110 percent un-Americanism. We must maintain 
and improve civil liberties during and after the war. 
We must not confuse honest constructive criticism 
with sniping, defeatism, and enemy propaganda, 
Freedom of speeech for the press, pulpit, platform, 
and schoo) is the very cornerstone of democracy; 
it must be maintained both in war and peace. 

3. We should publish quickly and truthfully all 
news which will not aid the enemy. To do this, 
we must balance “aid to the enemy” against the 
needs or our economy and the morale of our 
people. In most cases, publishing the news, good 
and bad, will help us more than it will help the 
enemy. In some quarters, there is a tendency 
to overstress censorship and concealment: ‘“What 
they don’t know won’t hurt ’em; when in doubt, 
tell ’em nothing.” Nothing could be farther from 
the truth: what we don’t know hurts morale most. 

By radio, press, platform, and school, we con- 
tinually must define and promote the positive 
ideals of America. We want no silly crusade 
against the language and culture of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan; on the contrary, we must have 
more of the language and culture of al) nations 
taught in the schools. There should be a24-inch 
globe in every classroom. Without world con- 
sciousness and world knowledge, there can be no 
world conscience, no world government, no endur- 
ing democratic peace. All countries should begin 
now to harmonize their domestic and international 
practices with their democratic professions. This 
is a basic prerequisite for sound morale. 

4. Press and radio news must be handled dif- 
ferently. Axis claims, rumors, and propagada can 
be printed without much danger because they can 
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be studied and evaluated more or less rationally. 
This may actually improve morale. The voice 
makes a stronger emotional appeal than cold im- 
personal type; the hearer may miss the all im- 
portant “Axis sources say”: we should remember 
the “Invasion from Mars.” Many newscasters 
are sensational and sentimental; they confuse re- 
porting with interpreting; they have to repeat the 
news ad nauseam to sell their pills and powders; 
they confuse the minds and frazzle the nerves of 
the listeners. 

The remedy is simple. Radio news should be 
presented only a few times each day by ‘carefully 
selected, noneditorial, matter-of-fact voices; all 
commercial newscasts should be prohibited. Cer- 
tainly during the war, newscasting should be super- 
vised by OWI if it is left in private hands; the 
British system is probably better both in peace 
and war. Sooner or later, we must develop a 
socially sound policy to govern the radio, especially 
with reference to advertising. 

The air should be available to all legal persons 
and organizations for discussions of policy, opinion, 
and governmental proposals and programs. When 
possible, pro and con presentatiuns should be made 
on the same program. Business concerns might 
sponsor such programs—without sales talks. 
Some official and noncommercial private programs 
(except for “Sponsored by So & So’’—no sales 
talks) should be used during, and perhaps after, 
the war for morale promotion, but such programs 
should not violate Point 2 above: sob-sistering, 
lying, eagle-screaming, horror and hate, atrocities, 
name-calling, etc., damage and eventually destroy 
morale. 

We must attack enemy morale by appealing 
directly to the people—by short-wave, pamphlet, 
and underground. We should not assume our 
radio attack is effective merely because theenemy 
radio is “sensitive” to it; perhaps only the leaders 
are sensitive. Attacks on the “New Order” al- 
ways evoke offensive and defensive replies but this 
is no evidence the German people are greatly dis- 
turbed. The Japanese are “sensitive” to attacks 


_ on their “chivalry” and “civilization” but this 


does not prove the common people and soldiers 
are upset. 

Appeals to fear and hope probably are the most 
effective propaganda but the culture of each 
country determines what are the specific fears and 
hopes of its people. Mr. Jack (op. cit. supra) 
thinks the German people are mortally afraid of 
runaway inflation because of their tragic experience 


after World War I. This may be true though I 
doubt it. Certainly we should stress German 
losses; comparisons between the rations, equip- 
ment, and numbers of German and United Na- 
tions’ forces and the food, wages, health, and well- 
being of civilians; the danger of “imported” labor; 
the underground in Germany and her “conquered” 
countries; the lies, greed, cruelty, and incompe- 
tence of Nazi leaders and their exploitation and 
betrayal of the German people. Our positive 
propaganda should state clearly that we do not 
hold the German people responsible for the war, 
that there will be no “war guilt,” and no repara- 
tions. We shall surely punish high Nazi officials, 
hostage-shooters, property-looters, and other crim- 
inals, after fair trials, but the mass of civilians 
and soldiers will be helped with food, medicine, 
and a fair chance to work and live after the war. 
We do not propose to destroy Germany but rather 
to restore her, to help her attain a demilitarized 
democratic social order. 

We should follow the same general line with the 
Japanese. We should promise to help Japan 
develop a humane society under her self-chosen 
form of government but should insist upon the 
destruction of her insane military caste. She, and 
all other nations, must abandon military aggression 
forever. 

Our message to the conquered nations should 
be simple: “America and the United Nationsare 
coming!”; we are stronger daily on every front; 
we will aid the underground in all countries; till 
the time for rising comes, let the oppressed peoples 
sabotage, slow down, and obstruct all forced pro- 
duction for the Axis. Above all, let the stricken 
peoples not despair; we have sworn the little 
peoples shall live again in freedom and security. 
This is our purpose and our pledge. 

Propaganda should be prepared by specialists 
who know the vital hopes and fears of the common 
people. Most refugee scholars and ex-officials 
cannot be used for this work because they are 
likely to be spokesmen for the intellectuals and 
upper middle classes. The Overseas Branch of 
OWI wisely insists that all its foreign broadcasters 
shall have a marked American accent. It wants 
enemy and conquered peoples to know “This is 
America speaking,” not some refugee intellectual 
of whom they never heard or in whom they have 
no confidence. Our appeal should always be to the 
common people: this is The People’s War. The 
fewer intelligentsia and upper class intellectuals 
in propaganda work, the better. 
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FINANCE 


Americans fear a runaway inflation during and 
after the war; they fear another depression; that 
the rich will get richer; that the government will 
underwrite economic waste and inefficiency during 
and after the war; that taxes will be unbearable; 
that “we all will be working for the government.” 
Such fears impair morale. The government must 
convince all classes, and especially the great masses 
of the people, that such fears are groundless. 
Such assurance can scarcely be given without a 
thorough overhauling of our fiscal and economic 
machinery. Although this is an intricate and 
difficult problem, the following suggestions seem 
sensible. 

1. We should distribute national income within 
a much more narrowly limited range than at 
present. Wages and salaries would then become 
the major source of taxation. The tax system 
should be as simple as possible. It is imperative, 
both for fiscal and morale reasons, that all incomes 
and inheritances should be limited to a very modest 
figure, perhaps as low as $10,000, at least until the 
great majority of our people have attained a health 
and comfort standard of living. This would pro- 
vide a simple and direct method of raising the bulk 
of the necessary revenue. Profits taxes, licenses, 
and taxes on income from other sources than wages 
and salaries would have to be on a yearly basis, 
but regular income taxes should be payable-as-we- 
go. Taxes on luxuries and amusements should 
be raised] to the point of maximum revenue; no 
other type of sales tax is defensible. Only nonin- 
come producing real property should be taxed. 
There should be no hidden taxes. Orly nominal 
import taxes should be levied. If there is any 
sound reason for limiting imports, it should be 
done on a quota basis. 

Corporate undivided surpluses should be limited 
to some small fraction of the capital; capitalization 
should not exceed the amount invested in physical 
plant and the paid-in capital for financial corpora- 
tions. Businesses should not be allowed to pay 
bonuses to employees or executives. Stock divi- 
dends, no-par and nonvoting stock, and all capitali- 
zation of intangibles and hcped-for future earnings 
should be illegal. When stock is sold to start 
new enterprises, at least 95 percent of the amount 
raised should go into capital goods. All business 
profits in excess of fixed charges, the permitted 
surplus, sinking funds, and five percent interest 
or dividends on securities, should be taken by 
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taxes. Such a fiscal policy would provide ample 
revenue, lower commodity prices, raise wages, 
eliminate speculation in securities, and prevent 
wildcat promotions. It would provide a fairly 
equitable distribution of national income and also 
tend to increase it. We must find socially sounder 
motives for business enterprise than the hope of 
exorbitant pecuniary gain and irresponsible power. 

To receive a net income of $10,000 a year, one 
should be rendering exceptional service to the com- 
munity. Since it is impossible to equate such 
services in monetary terms, other forms of social 
reward must be found. The motives for achieve- 
ment, beyond a comfortable standard of living, 
would remain the same under such a system as they 
now are and always have been: honor and reputa- 
tion, joy in useful work, pleasures of power and 
responsibility, professional and social satisfactions. 
Men tend to employ all their talents in social 
situations where there is equality of opportunity 
to gain a comfortable living and where power and 
reputation can be won. As pecuniary rewards are 
minimized, creative and functional satisfactions 
will increase and the social order will become more 
integrated and productive. Such a world order 
is necessary if our hopes for an enduring peace 
ever are to be realized; such a national social 
order must be established to win a total war that 
is straining our economy to the limit. If ‘“Free- 
dom from Want” is to be more than a nice phrase, 
it must be implemented by a democratic economic 
system producing for use, not for profit. 

2. We face destructive inflation unless we 
quickly immobilize all purchasing power above the 
amount necessary to purchase available com- 
modities and services. Rigid price control is 
therefore indicated but it will fail unless nearly all 
excess purchasing power is absorbed in taxes, bond 
buying, and probably compulsory saving. Bonds 
and savings should not be convertible to cash 
during the war except in proved emergencies; 
after the war, they should be fed into the economy 
gradually. All prices should be ceiled for the 
duration and those that have risen above a fair 
figure should be reduced. Wages and salaries 
between $1,500 and $10,000 should be frozen, 
although those under $1,500 should be allowed 
to rise to that figure. Up-grading should be en- 
couraged and provision for post-war wage adjust- 
ments should be made. A fair floor should be 
placed under wage, service, and commodity prices 
to stabilize our economy during post-war readjust- 
ment. The controlled price system probably 
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should be supported in some cases by subsidies as 
in Canada. Price control implies rationing for 
all necessities of which there are shortages. We 
are duing much better in this respect than we did 
in the last war but it is doubtful whether we are 
doing enough to escape the inflation-deflation 
danger. 

A managed economy is necessary for economic 
and social stability. The “free market’’ has failed 
under modern technology even in peace; in total 
war, itis impossible. Ia peace, it produces gluts 
and scarcities, booms and depressions, exploita- 
tion of natural and human resources, great in- 
equalities of wealth, income, and security, eco- 
nomic and political anarchy. We “manage” our 
money, crimine justice, political life, schools, 
transportation, inilitary system, and our families. 
We also must manage our economic life. The 
“capitalistic” system can be “saved” only by 
democratizing and socializing it. 

3. Some equitable system of allocating the 
taxing power to federal, state, and local govern- 
ments must be devised. The simplest system 
would be to have all taxes collected by the federal 
government and prorated to the local. units. 
This would hasten the consolidation of the thous- 
ands of inefficient and overlapping local units. 
The tax burden could probably be cut in half and 
still give better service than at present while re- 
turning millions of public officials to productive 
labor. Such a system would make large-scale 
social planning easier and would transform the 
states into administrative units—which is their 
major and proper function.® 

Such fiscal and financial reorganization would 
help achieve a democratic economy consistent 
with modern technology and adapted to it. It 
would help us make a reality out of “Freedom 
from Want” which is necessary for “Freedom 
from Fear.” 


SOCIOECONOMIC CHANGE 


Our most urgent “must” is maximum production 
of everything needed for total war. We must 


§ That such a development is consistent with modern 
technology and would increase democratic participation 
in government, I have tried to show in “Technology 
and State Government,” Amer. Sociol. Rev. (Dec. 
1937), 860-874, and “‘The Theory and Practice of 
State Administration,” Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. (June 
1938), 495-508. It would also aid in the applying the 
principles of regionalism. 


manage our postwar economy to help feed, clothe, 
medicate, and otherwise assist millions of enemy 
and friendly war victims. A return to pre-war 
“business and life as usual” would not only betray 
the cause for which millions are dying but it would 
also wreck our economy as it almost did after 
World War I. The following proposals would not 
only increase production; they also would stimulate 
the morale of ourselves and our allies. They 
would prove we are serious about a “new and 
better world.” 

1. Rationing should always be nationwide. 
Gasoline is a good case in point. National morale 
would have been increased and millions of tons 
of rubber, gasoline, and oil would have been saved; 
thousands of lives would have been saved and war 
production greatly increased. 

2. Luxury consumption should be greatly 
diminished. Luxury is difficult to define. Many 
vain, useless, and harmful practices are widespread 
and strongly associated with feelings of personal 
integrity. In such cases, it is sounder policy to 
make such consumption costly and difficult and 
to brand it as “obstructing the war effort” than 
to attempt its prohibition. In this class are such 
items as liquor, tobacco, cosmetics, luxury cloth- 
ing, pleasure travel, football, baseball, theatre, 
candy, dining—and drinking—out, etc. Reduc- 
tion of liquor and tobacco consumption would 
greatly increase food and fibre, alcohol for rubber 
and fuel, and the health and efficiency of the 
people. Savings in manpower, machinery, ma- 
terials, fuel, power, and time, would beenormous. 
If such consumption were cut in half, it would 
produce tens of thousands of tanks and bombers; 
in a generation, it would greatly reduce the 
national debt. 

Morale suffers when folkways are greatly dis- 
turbed, but if luxury consumption were heavily 
taxed, consumption would fall and its satisfactions 
would increase. Every time a man did not 
smoke, drink, or go joyriding, he would feel he was 
making a personal contribution to the war; if he 
did indulge, the high price would give him “war 
effort satisfaction” plus the increased pleasure 
of infrequent indulgence. Emphasis should be 
placed on recreation requiring little time, money, 
and equipment: talking, walking, laughing; play- 
ing household games; listening to radio and rec- 
ords; home dancing; cultivating our gardens— 
and our minds. Such a program would increase 

our morale in war and peace. 

3. Consumption of light and heat should be 
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greatly reduced. Reduction of pleasure travel 
and recreational crowds would save much fuel, 
light, heat, and power but the greatest saving 
would be in our homes. It is good for people to 
be a little chilly at times; good for many Americans 
to eat and drink less; good for most of us to spend 
more time in bed. We should become daylight 
beings again. 

4. We should rationalize industry by drastic 
reduction of instalment buying except for some 
durable goods and long-term services such as 
health and insurance; luxury and pleasure spend- 
ing; competitive bidding for labor; accidents and 
industrial disease; concentration of industry and 
one-crop and one-product areas, etc. We should 
have compulsory salvage of waste and scrap; in- 
ventory of all basic materials, both military and 
civilian; we should have maximum use of our labor 
power—women and older men especially. No 
healthy person of either sex under seventy should 
live without working and those above seventy 
should be employed according to their ability 
both in peace and war. We should have selective 
education and allocation of labor but this should 
never be compulsory. Many other items could 
be mentioned. Rationalization is highly desirable 
for peace but it is absolutely essential for total war. 
Conversion to war production and back again 
will seriously dislocate both capital and labor. 
This calls for a “transition” wage and some system 
for capital conversion. Permanent full employ- 
ment after the war is necessary for a sound 
economy and a durable peace. 

Advertising must be controlled to promote pub- 
lic interest rather than private gain. At present, 
it is the main source of the “business as usual’ 
folly and the chief cause of irrational and often 
harmful consumption. It should be limited to 
announcements, specifications, and prices of com- 
modities and services. High pressure advertising 
should be abolished both in peace and war. This 
would save enormous quantities of natural re- 
sources, highly skilled labor, and costly machinery. 
Advertising men are “smart’’; their abilities should 
be used for socially constructive purposes. Socially 
intelligent advertising would simplify price control 
and encourage more intelligent consumption. 

We cannot rationalize industry and get maxi- 
mum production without the full cooperation of 
labor. Strikes, slow-down, and absenteeism must 
be reduced to the minimum but this does not mean 
workers should be branded as unpatriotic because 
they demand decent wages and conditions. Work- 
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ers must be convinced that economic inequality 
will be greatly reduced—and soon. They must 
be convinced that this movement is going forward 
as fast as orderly transition permits. The im- 
mediate adoption of some scheme for minimum 
national security similar to the Beveridge Plan, 
the limitation of income from all sources, and the 
increase and continuation of steeply graduated 
inheritance taxes would give this assurance and 
greatly increase morale. Until labor is certain 
of full and steady employment, effective collective 
bargaining, and some real share in management, 
as well as its fair share of the wealth produced, 
we shall never attain maximum production nor 
eliminate labor-capital strife. 

5. We must assure democratic equality to all 
racial, cultural, and religious minorities. Negro- 
white relations is perhaps our most serious problem 
in this category. Some progress has been made 
toward its solution but this must be greatly ac- 
celerated, especially in the South and the border 
states, if tragic trouble is to be avoided. We still 
have many undemocratic and unchristian dis- 
tinctions between Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, rich and poor, master and servant, 
employer and worker, male and female, old and 
young, teacher and pupil, educated and un- 
educated, and so on. Subordination and super- 
ordination are inevitable in all societies and groups 
but they should be functional, not substantive. 
Snobbery and special privilege, caste and class dis- 
tinctions that prevent free vertical mobility on the 
basis of personal merit are antithetic to democracy 
and destructive of national morale. 

One of the best bits of propaganda in this war 
was Mr. Biddle’s speech to the Italian aliens. 
This policy should be extended to all enemy aliens. 
Eligible persons who in good faith want to become 
Americans or live here should all be treated alike. 
We erred in our treatment of Japanese citizens and 
we have long erred in barring Chinese and Japan- 
ese from citizenship. In some instances, because 
of difficulties in assimilation, quotas should be 
small but there should be no invidious distinctions 
between peoples. Some of our best citizens are 
Japanese and Chinese; many Oriental immigrants 
are assimilated more quickly and completely than 
some Europeans. Here, as in all things, persons 
should be dealt with on their merits. We should 
limit immigrants from each country only on the 
basis of the number we can handle; general qualifi- 
cations should be the same for all peoples. 

6. Finally, we must improve the health and 
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education of our people. Money spent for these 
things is always our best investment but it is of 
utmost importance in war. We should spend 
perhaps two billions a year in addition to our 
present outlay for health and education until such 
time as we have made available to all the health 
and educational advantages now enjoyed by the 
upper ten percent. If health and education break 
down, we will lose the war. If we improve them, 
we will win sooner and be better prepared to make 
the most of our victory. 


SOCIAL STRATEGY 


In total war, strategy includes much more than 
use of the armed forces, a fact of which our mili- 
tary leaders have been woefully ignorant. The 
proper use of morale, fiscal, and socioeconomic 
forces is an essential aspect of strategy. This 
entire discussion deals with sound social strategy 
but some additional points may be mentioned in 
conclusion. 

1. United Nations implies unified command 
which implies unity within each command. This 
is just as true of the nonmilitary organization of 
the world. As yet, we have attained neither. 
What has been said of the United States applies 
equally well to the other United Nations. They 
also should be setting their houses in order so we all 
can cooperate more effectively to create a sane and 
just world order. We should be planning now the 
World Order we propose to build. Peace treaties 
are merely an incident in this larger program. 

2. There is too much class distinction between 
different ranks of officers, officers and men, 
branches of the service, armed forces and civilians, 
“heroes” and ordinary men. Men performing 
a nonmilitary function should not be commisioned 
merely because they are working with army and 
navy officers. Technical ability, leadership, and 
social status are not increased by uniform and 
rank. Rank should be a functional, not a snob 
distinction. We must learn to honor overalls and 
other civilian clothes as much as uniforms. The 
democratic relations between Russian and Austral- 
ian officers and men should be emulated in our 
armed forces. In the heat of battle, rank tends 


to become purely functional; so it should always 
be in all sectors of democratic life. 

3. The armed forces must change their specifi- 
cations upon competent technical advice; must 
give up their almost monopolistic and confused 
procurement practices; must stop the wasteful use 
of supplies civilians are producing and conserving 
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at great sacrifice. They should model their use 
of materials after Rommel and Chennault. Army 
and navy contracts have been let with little con- 
sideration for the social factors involved: man- 
power, housing, schools, health, transportation, 
etc., and frequently with little knowledge of the 
amounts actually needed. Much of it will never 
be used and many sorely needed supplies have not 
and will not be produced in time; strategic mate- 
rials have been required for purposes as well or 
better served by easily available substitutes. 

4. We should relocate and decentralize our in- 
dustries. This has been going on and will con- 
tinue after the war but it should be planned and 
directed for maximum efficiency, not primarily 
for corporate profit. We must greatly change 
rural life, reducing tenancy, marginal farming, 
improper use of soils, and large corporate farms; 
many farms must be increased in size so they can 
maintain families at a decent standard of living; 
modern science must be used to the limit in all 
types of farming. Many federal agencies could 
be scattered throughout the country with great 
gains in political and administrative efficiency. 
Many cities and mammoth businesses should be 
reduced in size and decentralized. Small and 
middle-sized business should be revived; if no city 
were over 100,000, social life would be healthier 
and more efficient. Many small governmental 
units should be merged into as few as is compatible 
with good public service. This apparent paradox 
between the size of business and government units 
(except for large cities) is due to the fact that 
business has centralized too much while govern- 
ment to a large extent retains the structure appro- 
priate to the horse-and-buggy era. Sound eco- 
nomic and governmental organization should be 
guided by the principles of regionalism and human 
ecology. 

5. We should prevent our universities and tech- 
nical schools from being robbed of staffs and stu- 
dents by an unwise application of Selective Service 
and manpower mobilization. In total war, a 
farmer, machinist, or miner may be more useful 
than a man at the front. Freezing men to jobs 
and moving them around contrary to their wills 
(except in the armed forces) is dangerous business, 
even in wartime. It is also dangerous to draft 
those who are training technical and professional 
people, or competent persons who are taking such 
training. We must not cut off the supply of 
trained men necessary to win the war nor the 
socially intelligent professionals necessary to win 
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the peace. Armed forces in excess of six to eight 
million should be regarded with grave concern and 
they should be quickly demobilized when the war 
is over. We want no military casie. 

6. We must make certain none gets rich from 
the war and doubly certain that the rich shall not 
get richer. When we begin to produce for use 
instead of for destruction, we first must serve the 
needs of the Common Man. Both during and 
after the war, common men the world over must 
be convinced that this really is “The People’s 
War’’—they must have an ever-increasing stan- 
dard of living, or democracy is doomed; none must 
be idle and poor so that some may be idle and rich. 
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7. Our leaders must Jead, not muddle and stall. 
Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that the people are 
ready—and waiting. We have the morale, skill, 
materials, and determination to win the war 
quickly and decisively. Mr. Wallace believes we 
also are determined to actualize the Four Free- 
doms both nationally and internationally. The 
policies discussed in this paper would go far toward 
realizing both of these objectives. 

We failed ourselves and the rest of mankind after 
the last war; we must not fail again. Unless we 
usher in the Age of the Common Man throughout 
the world, we shall betray every man, woman, and 
child who dies. 


JAPAN'S PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 
SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


National University 


I 


INCE Pearl Harbor we have learned not to 

belittle Japan’s military strength. But we 

still underestimate the effectiveness of the 
propaganda campaign she is waging, particularly 
among the peoples of eastern Asia. Most of us 
are both ignorant and apathetic regarding that 
campaign. It is time we made a more accurate 
appraisal of Japan’s psychological techniques, in 
order to deal with them realistically. 

To begin with, we must face this hard fact: 
Tokyo’s propagandists, because of their location, 
are better able to reach the ears of half the human 
race—the Asiatic peoples—than are the propa- 
gandists of the United Nations. In radio broad- 
casting, as in military warfare, the Nipponese 
operate with the tremendous advantage of inside 
lines of communication. 

Japan proper boasts some forty broadcast sta- 
tions, from which shortwave programs emanate 
24 hours daily on fifty or more frequencies, in all 
the principal languages of Europe and Asia. As 
one country after another has been conquered, 
new transmitters have been added to the lineup. 
Radio Saigon, run by the Japanese army of occu- 
pation in French Indo-China, shamelessly broad- 
casts instructions to restless India on how to 
sabotage the British war machine there. The 
Penang transmitter was left intact by the retreat- 
ing British army in Malaya, and it is now used for 


medium wave programs to the Malay States. 
Singapore and Bangkok radios have become in- 
struments for broadcasting to India the propa- 
ganda of the “Indian Independence League,” 
a puppet organization led by Tokyo-sponsored 
Rash Behari Bose. Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Rangoon, and other transmitters lend their pow- 
erful voices to the Tokyo chorus. Employing 
both medium and shortwave frequencies on these 
stations, Japan’s radios reach many more listeners 
than the San Francisco, Sidney, New Delhi, and 
Chungking shortwave stations combined. And 
radio is the most important single source of infor- 
mation to millions of Asiatics who gather in homes 
and marketplaces to hear what news the short 
and medium waves may carry of events in the 
outside world. 

Furthermore, a shrewd understanding of Far 
Eastern attitudes is shown by the minute care 
Japan’s propagandists take in formulating their 
appeals. A lecturer on Burma, for example, ad- 
vises Japanese travelers and “military adminis- 
trators” to cultivate the friendship of that coun- 
try’s numerous Buddhist priests, who wield great 
influence over the common people. Travelers to 
Thailand are told to be friendly toward small Thai 
children but never to pat them on the head, since 
this would offend their parents. When Japan and 
Thailand signed a treaty of friendship last winter, 
the Japanese saw to it that the ceremony took 
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place in the temple of the Emerald Buddha in 
Bangkok, so that they could play up this symbolic 
act in their propaganda to all Buddhist countries. 
When the Netherlands Indies were occupied one 
of Japan’s first acts was to change the name of 
the country to Indonesia, a move long advocated 
by Indies nationalists. And everywhere Tokyo 
makes good use of our greatest weaknesses—our 
past imperialism and present racial discrimination. 

We tend to ignore the strength of the Japanese 
propaganda campaign in Occupied Asia partly 
because Tokyo’s broadcasts to the United States 
are somewhat less effective than those of Germany 
or even Italy. Berlin and Rome radios are heard 


much more easily in this country than Tokyo. 


Nazi and Fascist appeals are also better suited to 


the attitudes of the average American than are 


those of the Japanese. For these reasons alone it 
is natural that we should be concerned first of all 
on the domestic front with the analysis and 
counteracting of uropean enemy broadcasts. 

The Japanese propagandists also have an uphill 
fight over here because of the state of American 
opinion, which has long been more anti-Japanese 
than anti-German. As early as September 1937, 
only two percent of Americans sympathized with 
the Japanese in their war against China, according 
to the Gallup Poll. As late as April 1940, on the 
other hand, 7 percent of us thought that Germany 
was justified in marching into Denmark and Nor- 
way. By June 1939, two-thirds of us had come to 
favor a boycott of Japanese goods, and the follow- 
ing month 81 percent expressed approval of Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s action in ending our trade 
treaty with Japan. In November 1941, when 
special envoy Kurusu was on his way to America 
and Japanese warships were making final prepara- 
tions for the attack on Pearl Harbor, 64 percent 
of Americans were in favor of “risking war with 
Japan, if necessary, in order to keep Japan from 
taking the Dutch East Indies and Singapore.” 
Needless to say, such disagreement as there was on 
this point disappeared on December 7. 

But even if we assume that Japanese propa- 
ganda to the United States is relatively ineffective 
—a point that is debatable, as will be shown 
below—we cannot safely ignore the revolutionary 
psychological warfare that Japan is waging in 
Asia. The awful course of events in French Indo- 
China, Thailand, Malaya, and Burma prove that 
this campaign is a real menace to our military 
defenses, not to mention our military offensive, in 


the Pacific. The situation provides a challenge 
to the resourcefulness of our experts in psychologi- 
cal warfare. These men must find ways of nullify- 
ing Japan’s propaganda if the war is to be won 
with a minimum expenditure of our human and 
military resources. 


8% 


Psychological warfare consists largely of propa- 
ganda. Radio is the most important single prop- 
aganda channel, as well as the principal source of 
information from enemy and occupied countries 
during wartime. The discussion to follow there- 
fore leans heavily upon radio sources. But no 
examination of Japan’s psychological war would 
be complete without some mention of political 
and economic pressures employed prior to the 
opening of actual hostilities. 

The use of fifth column activities to pave the 
way for conquest by the army of the Rising Sun 
goes back to 1895, when Japanese conspirators 
succeeded in getting dissident groups in Korea to 
help them murder that country’s Queen. Nine 
years later Japanese troops used Korea as a base for 
attack in the Russo-Japanese War. After the 
fighting was over the troops stayed on to “protect” 
the 4200-year old nation until finally, in 1910, it 
was formally made a part of the Japanese Empire. 
Japan’s first use of the technique now known as 
“Quislingism” came when the head of the Korean 
royal house, Prince Gin Ri, was persuaded to take 
a Japanese wife and settle down in Tokyo. This 
was arranged as a symbol of the union of the two 
countries. 

A similar method was used in Manchuria where 
Henry Pu Yi, claimant to the Chinese throne who 
had long been supported by the Japanese in 
Peking, was suddently made “Emperor of Man- 
chukuo.” Joseph Newman, in his book Goodbye 
Japan, has described the successful formula used 
by the Japanese in building up Pu Yi and in 
elevating the Chinese renegade Wang Ching-wei 
to the puppet “presidency” of Occupied China. 

A leading Annamese nationalist fled Indo-China 
for Japan in 1905, and since then others have 
followed him to Tokyo, where they are being kept 
against the day when the French may be ousted 
completely and a puppet government set up. 
Rash Behari Bose, Tokyo’s Indian Quisling, fled 
to Japan 28 years ago after an attempt to assassi- 
nate a British-India official. He is virtually un- 
known in India but the Japanese government has 
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made him the leader of the “Indian Independence 
League,” whose headquarters moved from Tokyo 
to Bangkok early in 1942. He claims to have 
30,000 followers organized and ready to fight the 
British in India when revolution breaks out. 

Since December 1941 a renegade Filipino who 
calls himself ““Compatriot” has been broadcasting 
anti-American propaganda to the Philippines. 
His real name is Ricarte Perez, and he has been 
working with the notorious Black Dragon Society 
in Japan for over thirty years. The venerable 
Filipino hero, Emilio Aguinaldo, was used (prob- 
ably unwillingly) by the Japanese for propaganda 
purposes when they took Manila. 

Other Asiatics utilized by the armies of the 
Rising Sun were the Sultan of Johore, adjoining 
Singapore, whose praises were sung by the Jap- 
anese as early as August 1941; and former Premier 
U Saw of Burma, whose connections with the 
Japanese were exposed only when he was arrested 
by the British early in 1942. The flower-arrangers 
had less success in the Netherlands Indies, where 
no Quislings were available. They managed only 
to pick up one former nationalist leader who had 
been exiled by the Dutch, and persuaded or forced 
him to make a statement in favor of the Japanese 
occupation. 

By all this wire-pulling, the Japanese have 
demonstrated their appreciation of the Oriental 
need for “‘saving face,” which is by no means lim- 
ited to Japan itself. In giving conquered areas a 
semblance of self-rule under native puppets, they 
have made it easier for subject peoples to bow to 
the Nipponese. 

A corollary device used by the Japanese before 
the war was the subsidization of commerce with 
Asiatic countries. During the depression thou- 
sands of Japanese salesmen swarmed over India, 
competing, with government aid, against the 
British in selling textiles and other goods manu- 
factured by cheap Japanese labor. Many of these 
had learned one or more of the principal Indian 
dialects in a school operated by their government 
at Nagasaki, and they used their knowledge to 
spread praise of Japan by word of mouth through- 
out the great subcontinent. More recently 
Japanese diplomatists in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
were reported to have given money and guns to 
rebelling tribesmen on the Northwest Frontier in 
order to encourage dissension within India. While 
these activities had little influence on the Indian 
nationalist movement as such, they undoubtedly 
contributed to the undermining of British prestige. 


Again, Japanese-subsidized trade with the Neth- 
erlands Indies rose during the depression to a 
point where Nippon was supplying a third of all 
imports into that area. In 1933 the Dutch 
government put into effect a system of import 
quotas designed to protect Dutch trade. This 
halted Japanese inroads into the economy of the 
Indies, but after the invasion of the Netherlands 
Japan stepped up her incessant demands for more 
favorable trade treaties. The Dutch refused to 
yield an inch. The Japanese then resorted to 
quiet economic infiltration. One Japanese govern- 
ment corporation formed ostensibly for the “de- 
velopment” of areas in Southern Asia, the South 
Seas Development Company, spent gigantic sums 
for totally uneconomic “experiments” in New 
Guinea. Other companies such as the Nanyo 
Warehousing Company in Batavia, operated as 
spy and propaganda agencies. 

Commercial and propagandistic penetration of 
other parts of Southeast Asia followed a similar 
pattern. In the Philippines, the ultimate purpose 
of the Japanese settlement at Davao became clear 
when the Islands were attacked. 


It 


The basic totalitarian technique of propaganda 
is, of course, to utilize existing attitudes and preju- 
dices (1) to create dissension among and within 
the United Nations, and (2) to swing neutral or 
subject peoples away from the Allies. 

Many Americans think Hitler and Goebbels 
devilishly clever for harnessing the tremendous 
emotional force in anti-Semitism and using it for 
their own political ends. Even the Tokyo radio 
has used the Nazi technique of Jew-baiting upon 
occasion. What is not fully realized is that Japan 
has developed a substitute for anti-Semitism which 
is vastly superior to the original product, at least 
for use in Asia. It is a combination of anti- 
Anglo-Americanism, anti-western imperialism, 
and anti-white race propaganda, succinctly slo- 
ganized in the phrase “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

Japan understands the long-suppressed resent- 
ment against white people who have in the past 
exploited the resources and people of the Far 
East, and who still in the midst of a “survival 
war” hold themselves the racial superiors of all 
colored peoples. She understands these feelings 
because she is acutely subject to them herself. 
Her boasts of racial and cultural superiority, like 
the bragging of a person with an inferiority com- 
plex, suggest that she still feels insecure and re- 
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sentful of Europe and America—in spite of the 
Russo-Japanese war and the incredible first year 
of the “Greater East Asia War.” 

In appealing to the nationalist, anti-European 
feelings of the Asiatic peoples Japan has tried to 
turn her end of World War II into a racial war, 
although (perhaps out of consideration for her 
European allies) she explicitly denies this in her 
propaganda. 

In broadcasts monitored by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and made available by 
the Office of War Information, the British are the 
most vulnerable objects of raciai-nationalist 
propaganda because of their past colonial policies. 
Recently Radio Tokyo, on its China service, 
devoted an en.re week to commemorating the 
Opium War waged by Britain exactly a century 
ago against helpless China. Tokyo also frequently 
reminds India of the Amritsar Massacre of 1919, 
in which British troops killed 379 Indian civilians. 
British rule is traced by Tokyo from the day of 
Robert Clive, when “everyone who opposed any- 
thing British was ruthlessly slaughtered.”” The 
British are said to force their Indian subjects to 
“live, work and die to promote British interests,” 
while “British highbrows live in luxury.” Tokyo 
tells India that Churchill said in 1931 that India 
would never be entitled to dominion status, and 
adds that the “fraudulent” Cripps mission proved 
he has not changed his mind. Indian listeners 
hear almost daily that the British '1 Malaya placed 
Indian troops in the front lines to bear the brunt 
of the Japanese attack, and that the British are 
now killing patriotic Indians by the thousands, 
in fact are wiping out whole villages. Gandhi, 
once condemned by Nipponese progagandists as 
pro-British, has become the great martyr; Tokyo, 
Saigon, Bangkok, and Singapore radios sing his 
praises and exhort the Indians to follow his lead. 
Jepan tells India, “This is your time to rise.... 
At the borders of Burma the flower of the Jap- 
anese Imperial Army is waiting to liberate the 
peoples of India.” Japan, of course, wants only 
to guarantee “India for the Indians.” 

The Dutch, with their relatively superior record 
of colonial administration, are attacked for not 
recognizing the nationalistic aspirations of the 
Indonesians. Tokyo also points out that only five 
percent of the Indonesians are literate, ignoring 
the fact that the government of the Indies was 
starting to enlarge the native school system greatly 
when war broke out. The scorched-earth policy 


of the Netherlands army was attacked as “callous 
destruction” of the Indonesians’ means of liveli- 
hood. But the Dutch custom of tolerating racial 
intermixture with the Malays and recognizing 
the half-caste progeny as “European” has taken 
much of the edge off Japan’s racia) propaganda. 
The lack of any real fifth column movement in the 
Indies is most certainly traceable, at least in part, 
to the absence of bitter racial animosities between 
the rulers and the ruled, 

Free China is excoriated by Tokyo for allying 
herself with the communists and for believing that 
Britain and America will ever send her real aid. 
Chiang Kai-shek is said to have “sold out’ to the 
British. Indian-Chinese disunity is promoted by 
charging that Chungking is working hand in glove 
with Churchill to delay the granting of Indian 
independence. 

Provincial prejudices against “Overseas Chi- 
nese,” many of whom are merchants or money 
lenders in the Philippines, the Indies, and South- 
east Asia proper, have also been utilized by the 
Japanese to stir up friction within each of these 
areas. Here is a double-barreled racial strategem: 
pitting the native populations against both their 
European colonial administrators and the Over- 
seas Chinese, who, incidentally, have been among 
the strongest financial supporters of the Chungking 
regime. 

The United States is less vulnerable to attack 
by Japan than the British or even the Dutch. 
We are widely respected by Asiatic nationalists 
for our refusal to collect indemnities after the 
Boxer Rebellion in China, for our voluntary relin- 
quishment of the Philippines as of 1946, and for 
our opposition to Japanese expansion in Asia. 
Tokyo therefore concentrates on (1) our alleged 
commercial and imperialistic aspirations, and (2) 
our racial policies at home. 

The former appeal was typified in Japanese 
charges that we have exploited the Filipinos (who 
have or had, the highest living standards of any 
Asiatic people); and that the Grady mission and 
American Army units in India were there for the 
sole purpose of laying plans for the economic sub- 
jugation of India after the breakup of the British 
Empire. 

Our immigration act of 1924, which bars most 
Orientals (including Chinese’ and Indians), is 
discussed ad nauseam by Tokyo for the benefit 
of Asiatic audiences. But most of Japan’s venom 
is reserved for our racial policy here in the United 
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States, which Japan realistically believes should 
make us suspect among all non-white peoples. 

The Deep South is our India. Japan recognizes 
this, and seizes upon every published case of dis- 
crimination for use in broadcasts not only to Asia, 
but also to Europe, Latin America, and the United 
States. The story of the lynching of Cleo Wright 
at Sikeston, Missouri, early in 1942 was broadcast 
in detai) with appropriate comments over Radio 
Tokyo within 24 hours of its occurrence. The 
rioting at the Sojourner Truth housing project in 
Detroit brought this comment from Tokyo: “Just 
recently, when certain Negro workmen went to 
Detroit to help America’s armament program, a 
race riot broke out because the ‘superior’ white 
workers and residents of that section of the city 
refused to live among Negroes.” 

Tokyo quotes such unimpeachable sources as 
Pearl Buck, who has been active in trying to break 
down racial discrimination: ‘Because of the racial 
prejudices of the white race, [the Negroes) are 
not entitled to the life of American citizens. 
Socially and economically, as well as culturally, 
they are separated from the white race in America, 
but still they are called upon to fight for liberty 
and equality.” Negroes who do join the Army of 
the United States, says Tokyo, are placed in “B” 
(second class) units and shipped off to Africa or 
other areas where it is least essential to uphold 
American prestige. 

Tokyo’s broadcasts in Spanish and Tagalog pay 
special attention to American discrimination 
against Filipinos. Filipinos are alleged to have 
been ridiculed and persecuted by Americans both 
here and in the Islands. The perennial war- 
propaganda story about tying native troops to 
stakes in the front lines to keep them from retreat- 
ing was revived by Radio Tokyo, to “explain” 
the resistance of Japan’s “brother Asiatics” in 
Bataan. 

The most furious outbursts, however, occur 
over the treatment of interned Japanese in the 
United States. ‘You are not the only people 
oppressed by those who talk the jargon of democ- 
cracy and freedom,” said Tokyo to India in Sept- 
ember. The Japanese radio then told wild tales 
of Japanese-Americans being cut to pieces by 
American mobs, their houses entered, and their 
women raped. All this fiction was obviously in- 
tended to counteract the revelations of Ambassa- 
dor Grew and other American nationals repatriated 
from Japan on the Gripsholm. It may also serve 


to justify further “retaliatory” mistreatment of 
Allied nationals still held prisoner in Asia, A 
Japan Times and Advertiser editorial said recently, 
“The Anglo-American nationals in Japan and 
Occupied China should be herded together and 
driven into interior regions, where there are no 
modern facilities.” 

When the Japanese stay closer to the facts, 
their propaganda sometimes hits us in vulnerable 
spots. Tomukazu Hori, spokesman of the Board 
of Information, declared on September 12, “The 
majority of Japanese now interned are early immi- 
grants who went to America as honest farmers, 
industrialists and teachers. Their children were 
given an American education in order to make 
them good American citizens,... One of the 
most interesting features is the internment of the 
Nisei, or Japanese-Americans who were born in 
America and hold American citizenship.... Now 
they are subjected to illegal suppression merely 
because of Japanese descent.” Hori did not 
mention the fact that many German and Italian 
aliens in this country have still not been interned; 
such a suggestive complaint might have been 
offensive to Japan’s Axis allies. But this fact 
undoubtedly rankles with the Japanese, and un- 
official Tokyo radio commentators have pointed 
to it as evidence that we are fighting a racial war. 

The following passage, broadcast to Asia by 
the Japanese-controlled radio in Hsinking, Man- 
churia, epitomizes Japanese racial propaganda: 
“Democracy, as preached by Anglo-Americans, 
may be an ideal and noble system of life, but 
democracy as practised by Anglo-Americans is 
stained with the bloody guilt of racial persecution 
and exploitation.” Or again, as Tokyo put it last 
August 31, ‘How is the United States transmitting 
her ideas of the four freedoms into her living, into 
her labor and racial problems? What about her 
ever-present Negro problem? Her notorious 
lynchings [are] a rare practice even among savages 

The Americans prove and advertise to the 
whole world by their actions that they have com- 
pletely forgotten that Negroes are just as much a 
part of humanity as they are themselves.” 

Here is a basic challenge, not only to our prop- 
agandists but to our whole way of life. It must 
be met and answered if we are not to remain at 
least partly on the defensive in the psychological 
war for East Asia. 

Among Japan’s other heavily-used devices are 
flattery and promises to nationalist groups. Per- 
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sistent wooing, plus promises of territorial ag- 
grandizement at the expense of French Indo- 
China and Burma,' brought the already pro-fascist 
clique which dominated the government of Thai- 
land into a close working relationship with Japan 
long before Pearl Harbor. Thailand was subse- 
quently held up before all Asia as an example of 
how it pays to “cooperate” with the Japanese. 

Special appeals are used to the millions of Mo- 
hammedans in Asia. Japan teaches the “affinity” 
of the Moslem and Shinto religions (which are in 
fact quite diametrically opposed to each other in 
most respects, one being monotheistic and the 
other polytheistic). The Nipponese Emperor is 
advanced as the “protector of Islam.” Copies of 
the Koran have been printed in Japan and dis- 
tributed widely to win over the Chinese, Indian, 
Malayan, and Indonesian Moslems. 

Japan’s propagandists have also leaned heavily 
on the continuous string of victories won by their 
armed forces in the first half year of the war. 
They have attempted to show that Japan is mili- 
tarily invincible, and that the Allies are weak and 
spiritless. They never admit defeat; and their 
words and deeds are such as to attract the many 
who want first of all to be on the winning side. 

Propaganda to undermine the morale of the 
colonial troops reached its climax during the 
Malayan campaign. Japanese aviators dropped 
leaflets described as ‘admission tickets that will 
free you from the bondage of the British com- 
mand.... Present them to the nearest Japanese 
soldier.... You will be given food and protec- 
tion.” Another leaflet was aimed at getting 
Malayan civilians to block the roads, impeding 
military movements: “Run as fast as you can 
from the districts of Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. 
Do not pay heed to the British.” Still another, 
dropped over Singapore just before the final attack, 
said, “News has been received here that America 
has proposed separate peace negotiations to Nippon. 
Nippon is considering this peace proposal.” After 
Singapore fell, the Japanese bragged that they had 
used crowing cocks, barking dogs, and mechanical 
noisemakers across the Strait of Johore in order to 
frighten the defenders. Thus the “Germans of 
the East’”’ adapted the Nazi strategy of terror to 
their own requirements. 

The net effect of the Japanese campaign of 
persuasion and terror in Southeast Asia is hard 


1See Edgar Snow’s The Battle for Asia (New York: 
Random House), pp. 412-413. 


to appraise. It was probably not primarily re- 
sponsible for any major Japanese military victory. 
But certainly it helped to spread confusion, break 
down the morale of the defenders, bring little 
Quislings crawling out from their hiding places, 
and encourage fifth-column activities in support 
of the invaders. There is ample evidence that it 
contributed to the capitulation of Indo-China and 
Thailand and to the British defeats in Malaya 
and Burma. The same thing may happen again 
tomorrow in India, unless we make an immediate 
attempt to understand and cope with the Japanese 
psychological offensive. 


IV 


Japanese domestic propaganda refutes much of 
what Tokyo’s script writers tell the rest of Asia. 
Japanese at home are quite frankly informed that 
Japanese business concerns are taking over the 
industries in all conquered countries; that 100,000 
Japanese are to be settled in Sumatra; that Burma, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and Malaya are to be 
governed by the Japanese occupation forces for an 
indefinite period; and that Japanese is to be the 
international language of all East Asia, replacing 
English and Dutch in all schools and market places. 
Even geographical names of Western origin are to 
be scrapped or modified. Thus Java has already 
become “Djawa,” and every other Dutch name in 
the Indies has been or is to be altered similarly. 
The Japanese calendar and holidays are used in the 
conquered areas, and shrines to the Emperor have 
been built in Singapore and the Indies. 

Economic chaos and inflation are implied in the 
domestic Japanese radio reports of efforts to 
“stabilize” the currency of Thailand and other 
countries of ‘Greater East Asia,” and to bring 
these countries into the yen bloc. Compulsory 
acceptance of the worthless military currency used 
by Japan to strip each conquered area of its stores 
of goods, and cessation of the trade with the out- 
side world which was essential to the economies 
of those areas, seem to be largely responsible for 
the economic breakdown. The oil, rubber, and 
sugar industries of the Indies are almost closed 
down today because of the scorched-earth policy, 
lack of ships and lack of markets. Because of 
transportation difficulties the people of Northern 
Burma and Malaya are starving while rice rots in 
the fertile fields of the Irrawaddy River delta. 
These facts, together with the behavior of the 
Japanese Army wherever it has gone, will prob- 
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ably have more long-term effectiveness in breaking 
down support for Japan in occupied Asia than all 
the propaganda we can devise. 

Americans were pictured to the Japanese in the 
first months of the Pacific conflict as a soft, spirit- 
less, effeminate people too fond of their luxuries to 
fight a serious war. Japanese Army officers in 
the Aleutians, for example, were quoted by Tokyo 
radio as saying, ‘Too bad the enemy did not show 
enough fight.”” Two American soldiers captured 
on Kiska Island, asked whether the United States 
would be able to recapture the Western Aleutians, 
were said to have exclaimed, “Hell, no!” The 
shelling by Japanese submarines of Santa Barbara, 
Point Estevan on Vancouver Island, and Astoria 
on the Oregon coast constituted a series of world- 
shaking victories for Japan, screamed Tokyo, and 
they threw this country into a “state of abject 
panic.” North America, it was claimed, was 
encompassed by a gigantic pincers movement, 
with German submarines on one coast and Jap- 
anese on the other. 

United Nations military successes invariably 
rock Tokyo’s script writers back on their heels. 
The raid on Japan last April jarred and confused 
them; claims of the number of American planes 
shot down dropped from nine to one, and different 
radio announcers made statements ranging from 
“T didn’t even know there was a raid” to a com- 
parison of the incident with the greatest tragedy 
that ever hit Japan, the earthquake of 1923. 
Again, the setbacks at Midway, Makin Island, the 
Solomons, and New Guinea caused the Japanese to 
become considerably more serious and defensive 
in their home propaganda. In August 1942, 
Captain Hideo Hiraide, the official Japanese 
Navy spokesman, told his country that more 
American attacks were expected in the Solomons. 
He frankly warned the Japanese people that 
trouble would come from the aircraft carriers we 
are building, and he stressed the fact that the 
American people were now on a total war footing 
with workers buying great quantities of war bonds 
and women joining the auxiliaries of the armed 
forces. With each successive Solomons battle 
the Japanese grew grimmer, for them—but they 
still refused to admit defeat. No less a person 
than General Tojo has warned the Japanese that 
they must be prepared to fight a war lasting 50 
or 100 years. 

The Japanese people still believe, however, that 
they are invincible and that although the war will 


entail hardships over a long period, Japan will in 
the end come to rule the \.urld in accordance with 
the doctrine of “Hakko Ichiu” (literally “eight 
corners of the world under one roof,” which latter 
is the Imperial Japanese government). 


V 


Japanese propaganda to the United States falls 
into two main categories: shortwave radio broad- 
casts, which are often reprinted widely in our 
newspapers; and the organization of pro-Japanese 
fifth column groups, particularly among the 
Negroes. 

The most successful channels exploited by 
Tokyo’s radio propagandists to the United States 
are the American press and radio. Even before 
war broke out, the Japanese were making excel- 
lent use of American press services to get their 
poison into our newspapers and on the air. As 
Matthew Gordon points out in his book News Is 
A Weapon, during the Japanese-American negotia- 
tions in the fail of 1941 Nipponese government 
spokesmen skilfully used our own press as a weapon 
of confusion. First a peace feeler would be re- 
leased, then a reference to a border clash on the 
Siberian frontier, then a charge that British troops 
in Malaya were planning to attack Thailand. On 
December 6, 1941, spokesman Hori of the Board 
of Information told foreign correspondents, 
“T still believe both sides are continuing the con- 
versations in a spirit of sincerity to find some 
common formula by which they may bring about 
a peaceful solution in the Pacific.” The Associ- 
ated Press concluded that ‘“a settlement short of 
war might yet be reached.” 

During the first year of the war, there was 
actually an increase in the use of Transocean, 
Stefani, and Domei dispatches. They were picked 
up by press association monitoring services from 
the official broadcasts of Axis countries. Subse- 
quently the Office of War Information has checked 
this practice somewhat. But during the Coral 
Sea engagement our press headlined the Japanese 
version of the battle because our own government 
functioned more slowly in releasing the official 
story. As a result the Japanese reports caused 
considerable popular dismay in America, and prob- 
ably there were some doubts as to the accuracy of 
our own communiques when they were finally 
issued. 

In subsequent battles our official information 
services were faster, so that Japan’s news weapon 
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was blunted. But the delay of six months in 
admitting that we had really lost one or more 
planes in the raid on Tokyo, and of a month in 
admitting the loss of the Wasp, hardly added to 
public confidence in our news. 

Tokyo lost an important part of its radio audi- 
ence in America when the government of this 
country confiscated the shortwave receivers of all 
Japanese immediately after Pearl Harbor. In 
spite of this, Japanese propagandists have con- 
tinued to increase the power and time allocated to 
transmissions intended for North America—poss- 
ibly out of sheer bureaucratic inertia, but probably 
for sounder reasons. All sorts of dodges have been 
used to get more listeners, ranging from a third 
rate jazz band called “The New Order Rhythm 
Boys” to the use of a feminine commentator of 
unknown identity but of undoubted American 
origin, billed as “Frances Hopkins.” The best 
technique Tokyo has found so far for recruiting 
American listeners is the broadcasting of messages 
from relatives and war prisoners in Japanese 
territory. This device, first used by Germany 
and Great Britain, is sure to attract a certain 
number of families with members stranded or 
missing in action in the Far East. 

The English-language commentary most em- 
phasized by Tokyo on its North American beam 
is “Light from the East.” This program patiently 
and repeatedly explains that this war was forced 
on Japan by the United States, and that it really 
started with Secretary Hull’s note of November 
26, 1941; that the idea behind the Japanese ‘“‘Co- 
Prosperity Sphere’ is basically similar to that 
expressed in the Monroe Doctrine for this hemi- 
sphere; that Japan cannot lose this war, now that 
she has all the wealth of the Indies at her disposal; 
that Tojo is a man of the people; that the Japanese 
unanimously support the war, but are fundamen- 
tally a peaceful people and would welcome some 
sort of settlement whereby Japan is given every- 
thing she has ever asked for. None of these 
ideas is likely to attract much of a following in 
America. 

Racial appeals of the sort used in broadcasts 
to Asia, described above, are also emphasized on 
the North American beam, probably with some 
effectiveness. While the number of Negroes with 
shortwave receivers capable of hearing Japanese 
transmissions is negligible, Tokyo’s radio strate- 
gists apparently figure that this sort of propa- 
ganda may be useful in two ways. If even a very 


few Negroes hear Japan’s expressions of sympathy 
for the poor, oppressed colored race, they may pass 
the word along so that eventually it will reach 
thousands of other Negroes; and white listeners of 
liberal persuasion may come to doubt the righte- 
ousness of the American cause if Tokyo persis- 
tently appeals to their collective conscience on the 
racial question. 

The German radio has lent Tokyo a helping 
hand. Goebbels’ clandestine transmitter ‘“De- 
bunk,” operated from somewhere within Nazi- 
dominated Europe, relays to Nazi symphathizers 
in this country suggestions on how to stir up 
trouble in the South by utilizing the Negro ques- 
tion. Wendell Willkie and other prominent 
people are asked why they don’t marry Negroes 
“ff they love them so much.” Northern Negroes 
in Southern Army camps are accused of stirring 
up trouble among their Southern brethren. Re- 
cent rumors (completely disproved) of the organi- 
zation of “Eleanor Clubs” by domestic servants in 
Southern cities, with the slogan “out of the kitchen 
by Christmas,” may well have been inspired by 
the Nazis. The same holds for a South Carolina 
rumor that Negroes are saying “After the white 
men go to war we’ll take their women,” and a 
Washington (D. C.) rumor that colored people 
are hoarding ice picks for a race riot when all 
the white men have gone off to war. 

An official Berlin broadcast in German to North 
America on September 14, 1942, said that “The 
Negro question in the United States has grown 
more acute than ever before.... The Negro 
knows that he is urgently needed in the U. S. Army 
and also in war industries, and therefore his 
bearing is becoming more and more presumptu- 
ous. In the New York magazine Pic...a Negro 
said that white Americans after the war would 
have to get used to living, eating, and even sleeping 
with Negroes.... The preference for Negroes 
shown by the President, and even more so by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, contributes to the heightening 
of this tension.” 

Whether recent racial disturbances have been 
caused by such Nazi propaganda or by the war- 
time encroachment of Negro workers upon eco- 
nomic fields hitherto monopolized by the whites, 
or by both factors, they provide fine ammunition 
for Tokyo’s propagandists. The Nazis stir up 
trouble, and the Japanese then captialize on it. 

For many years Japanese agents have tried with 
little apparent success, to convince American 
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Negroes that their future lay with the colored 
races of Asia. In recent months, however, the 
FBI has been uncovering evidence that a nucleus 
of Negroes has been converted to this point of 
view; and partly because of their efforts, the notion 
has spread that the Negro has nothing to gain from 
a United Nations victory in this war. In Septem- 
ber five leaders of the ‘“Ethiopian-Pacific Move- 
ment” were arrested in New York and charged 
with seditious conspiracy. They were preaching 
the gospel to a few hundred followers that a Jap- 
anese victory would mean American Negro rule 
over the African continent. This would have a 
special appeal to former adherents of the Garvey 
Back-to-Africa movement, which was fairly popu- 
lar among Negroes at one time. Subsequently 
eighty Chicago Negroes were arrested for sedition 
or evasion of the draft. Members of the three 
organizations involved were convinced that 
Negroes were “‘citizens of Asia,” racially akin to 
the Japanese; that American Negroes “constituted 
a Japanese army within the United States”; and 
that Negro hopes for advancement were “depend- 
ent upon a Japanese victory.” These sentiments 
were very similar to the propaganda of one Sata- 
kata Takahashi, a Japanese Major who was jailed 
several years ago for attempting to incite American 
Negroes against their government. They also 
resemble the pro-Japanese propaganda put out by 
Ralph Smythe, former owner of the Japanese- 
subsidized Living Age magazine. Smythe operated 
a special news service for Negroes. 

FBI action similar to that taken in New York 
and Chicago is to be expected soon in the nation’s 
capital, and in other cities where pro-Japanese 
agitation is known to have been going on among 
Negro domestic workers. 

The number of colored Americans who have 
actually joined Japanese-sponsored organizations 
is probably negligible—a few thousands at most. 
Every reputable Negro organization and news- 
paper has condemned these bodies as fast as they 
have been uncovered—and many Negroes helped 
to uncover them. But even a small number of 
gullible or traitorous persons is sufficient to start 
false rumors which might cause Negroes generally 
to wonder whether a Japanese victory would not 
somehow help to raise their status as colored 
people. 

VI 


In taking up the challenge of Japan’s psychologi- 
cal warfare in the Far East, we labor under one 


great handicap: the lack of technical facilities for — 
reaching the people of Japan and occupied Asia. 
According to the Japan-Mauchoukuo Yearbook for 
1940, Japan had 3,584,000 licensed radios in 1938; 
but under the Japanese law all of these were sup- 
posed to be mediumwave receivers. While certain 
Japanese-language programs are broadcast via 
shortwave from Tokyo, apparently for domestic 
consumption, it seems likely that these are in- 
tended only for army receivers and for a few short- 
wave listeners in outlying parts of the Empire. 
American shortwave broadcasts in Japanese, there- 
fore, probably reach only a handful of listeners 
outside of government radio monitors and petty 
officials. 

More than that, in nearly all Japanese-occupied 
areas rigorous controls have been instituted over 
shortwave listening. Shortwave sets have been 
either confiscated or sealed, to the wavelength of 
the nearest Japanese-controlled transmitter (as 
in the East Indies, where because of distances 
involved about half of all receivers are of the short- 
wave variety). Only persons willing to risk their 
lives to hear our messages will listen in regularly; 
in the summer of 1942 two Dutchmen were ordered 
executed for listening to United Nations broad- 
casts and passing the contents along to other resi- 
dents of the Indies. 

In India, where under present circumstances 
American propaganda might be expected to be 
more effective than British, there are only a few 
tens of thousands of shortwave receivers among a 
population of nearly 400,000,000. To reach these, 
our radio waves must travel halfway round the 
world, either across the Pacific from San Francisco 
or over the pole from Boston or other East Coast 
cities. ¢ 

For our Far Eastern audiences, such as they are, 
the Office of War Information has taken over the 
50,000-watt General Electric station KGEI in 
San Francisco, and has in addition built a new 
station, KWID, which is twice as powerful. These 
transmitters are on the air daily from nine in the 
evening until nine in the morning. Their short- 
wave programs are beamed to the Orient in Eng- 
lish, Japanese, Mandarin, and Cantonese (with the 
Fukien dialect soon to be added), French, Dutch, 
Thai, Malayan, Tagalog, and other languages. 
These broadcasts have had some effect, judging 
from the care Tokyo radio takes in answering our 
programs. But they are not enough. To reach 
Japan we need a powerful mediumwave transmitter 
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in Eastern Siberia, Eastern China, or at the very 
least in the outer Aleutians. To penetrate occu- 
pied Asia to any great degree we need similar 
transmitters in, say, Kunming, Calcutta, and 
Port Darwin. To reach India we need to buy 
time on the semi-independent All-India Network 
of local radio stations. Only when we have medi- 
umwave facilities in these places can we be reason- 
ably sure that our broadcasts are actually reaching 
into the homes and bazaars of Asia. 

The importance of mediumwave facilities was 
shown by our experience in the Philippines. As 
long as Corregidor held out, we were able to send 
mediumwave broadcasts to listeners in Manila 
and the Islands by means of the ‘Voice of Free- 
dom” station. The Japanese themselves said that 
the capture of our transmitter was one of their 
main objects in storming the island fortress. 
While it was functioning Japanese broadcasts 
showed consistent irritation at the effectiveness of 
our propaganda. They blamed the “Voice of 
Freedom” for most of the continued resistance and 
unrest in the archipelago. Subsequently all this 
has changed; the emphasis now is on stamping out, 
by military decree, American ideas and practices 
rather than on answering American shortwave 
broadcasts to the Islands. 

The development of an effective, integrated 
strategy for our Far Eastern broadcasts is another 
problem yet to be solved. Under Colonel ‘Wild 
Bill” Donovan, stress was supposedly placed on 
news broadcasts to all parts of the world, on the 
theory that straight facts are the best weapons for 
combatting Axis lies. The Office of War Informa- 
tion has carried on this tradition. It is true that 
people in enemy and occupied countries who risk 
their lives to listen in are most anxious to get the 
facts on the war in as brief a form as possible. 

In actual practice, American news broadcasts 
beamed abroad are of course colored in our favor, 
as you can hear for yourself if you can manage to 
tune in a stray American shortwave news program 
and compare it with our domestic news. Further- 
more, our commentary programs (for example, 
those entitled “Japan Against Japan” and “Vic- 
tory for the Philippines”) must be classed as 
propaganda, although they are based on factual 
materials accurately presented. To be realistic, 
therefore, we should admit that there is nothing 
evil about propaganda as such, that we must fight 
fire with fire if we are to meet enemy propagandists 
on even terms, and that we are beginning to do 
so. We can go on from there to a fuller and 


franker discussion of propaganda strategy in the 
Far East. 

The Office of War Information is reluctant to 
release transcripts of its foreign broadcasts to 
the American public, even though they can be 
heard in wide areas of the outside world. From 
the scraps of information that have become public 
property, however, it is apparent that our main 
propaganda aims in broadcasts to Occupied Asia 
are about as follows: 


1. To convince the people of Asia that Japan has 
no intention of giving independence to them, any 
more than to Formosa, Korea or Manchuria, 
and that they should continue to resist to the 
utmost of their abilities in order to bring about 
a Japanese defeat. 

2. To give new hope of an ultimate United Nations 
victory, by playing up (a) our gains on the 
Pacific front and on the production line, and con- 
versely (b) Japan’s military, economic, and 
transportation difficulties. 

3. To maintain and increase respect for our demo- 
cratic way of life by describing conditions here 
at home, including the unity behind the war 
effort and our high morale as shown by the 
willingness of our people to sacrifice for victory. 


All of the purposes outlined abdye are useful and 
necessary, but they are not half enough. 

On the first point, the Japanese themselves are 
the best possible propagandists for our side, since 
by their actions they demonstrate that their slo- 
gan “‘Asia for the Asiatics” really means ‘Asia for 
the Japanese.” Their program of Nipponization 
and economic exploitation clearly proves that the 
people of conquered countries have everything 
to lose from a Japanese victory. Our propagan- 
dists can push the process of disillusionment along 
by reporting to each country what is happening in 
all other Japanese-occupied areas. 

As for the other two aims, we need acts, rather 
than mere words, to reinforce our points. The 
propaganda of the deed is much more effective 
than any verbal propaganda. We are beginning 
to win military victories, which are a prerequisite 
of effective psychological warfare. But we also 
need to be more specific and more realistic on the 
subject of what a victory for our side would mean 
to the people of Asia after the war, as Wendell 
Willkie has pointed out. 

At present we cannot use the Atlantic Charter 
effectively in Asia, since Prime Minister Churchill 
has specifically excluded India and Burma from 
its provisions. The “four freedoms” are too vague 
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and general to have much appeal for Asiatics, 
whose past experiences have not always been con- 
ducive to confidence in our verbal sentiments. 
Something more is needed: a genuine blueprint of 
a post-war world, initialed and approved by rep- 
resentatives of all the United Nations. Such a 
blueprint should cover every point upon which 
agreement can be reached. In the Far East, the 
Netherlands’ plan for Indonesian autonomy can be 
set forth as the immediate answer for the Indies, 
and all the United Nations can guarantee it. They 
might also promise the formal relinquishment of 
all territorial as well as extraterritorial rights in 
China; Korean independence and the return of 
Formosa and Manchuria to China can be guar- 
anteed; and all colonial powers can agree to cer- 
tain general principles with regard to popular 
education, increasing autonomy, and eventual 
complete self-government in every part of the 
world. The political difficulties of attaining such 
an agreement during wartime are easily recognized, 
but the necessity of more definite commitments 
for purposes of psychological warfare should out- 
weigh all other considerations. A start should be 
made immediately on all points, however minor, 
where agreement is possible. 

Meanwhile, it is equally imperative that states- 
manlike steps be taken quickly for the settlement 
of colonial questions in areas still under United 
Nations control. In Asia this means principally 
India. Not only Britain, but also the United 
States, China, and Russia have military stakes in 
India. For this reason, all four nations should 
join in mediating the present trouble there and in 
guaranteeing complete self-rule immediately after 
the war. All guarantees made to India should be 
applied to Burma as well. Such action would 
provide an earnest of British and American inten- 
tions for the post-war world, and would remove the 
basis for one of Japan’s most powerful propaganda 
appeals. 

This still leaves the question of Japanese prop- 
aganda regarding race discrimination in America. 
This we alone can and must deal with, if Japanese 
racial propaganda is to be rendered ineffective in 
both Asia and America. It is futile to claim that 
Negroes in this country are treated as equals of 
whites, since the enemy has plenty of evidence to 
prove that such is not the case. Nor can we evade 
the issue by pointing to Japan’s treatment of 
Koreans and members of her own Eta class of 
untouchables. Hsinking radio in Manchuria gave 
a pat answer to this argument in July: “The 
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American propaganda machine has recently spread 
stories of Japanese mistreatment of Koreans. 
They should look at home first. Their Negroes 
do not enjoy the life of citizens.” 

We have, it is true, begun to recognize the part 
played by our racial minorities in the war itself. 
The admissions of Negroes into the Air Corps, 
Marines, and the fighting ranks of the Navy pro- 
vides one small answer to Japan. The publicizing 
of heroic acts by members of minority races also 
helps. Negro messman Dorie Miller received the 
Navy Cross for bravery under fire at Pearl Harbor 
(although the belated citation gave rise to rumors 
that it was given under pressure). A Chinese cook 
on the Marblehead was given similar recognition. 
In August, General MacArthur decorated three 
Southern Negroes for their bravery in plunging 
through gasoline flames to save an injured pilot. 
Our statesmen have repeatedly praised the part 
played by the army of Free China in the Pacific 
War. These acts have accomplished far more than 
all the polemics we could muster against Japan’s 
charges of racial discrimination in our armed 
forces. 

But the race situation on our domestic front 
still makes us vulnerable as far as Japanese prop- 
aganda to India and Southest Asia is concerned. 
We may cite the President’s prohibition of any 
discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color or national origin, which has been writ- 
ten into all war contracts since 1941. If enforced, 
this provision would be the most important step 
forward for the Negro since the Emancipation 
Proclamation; but our enemies undoubtedly know 
that all too often it has been evaded, in spite of the 
efforts of the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices. At least half a million skilled and semi- 
skilled Negro industrial workers are now employed, 
but there are hundreds of thousands of others who 
cannot find jobs even in war industries where 
shortages are reported. Negro workers are denied 
admission to trade unions and thereby kept out of 
skilled employment in the Kaiser shipyard in Port- 
land and in the Boeing aircraft plant in Seattle. 
We need to correct these conditions, and also to 
move toward greater political privileges for Negroes 
by abolishing such restrictions as the poll tax in the 
South. Then and only then, can we go before 
the people of Asia and America and say without 
apology, “Here is what we are doing to bring about 
greater equality of opportunity for Negroes and 
whites in America in time of war, to prove that we 
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mean what we say when we talk about the four 
freedoms and the democratic way of life.” 

Our policy regarding Americans of Japanese 
descent should also be modified. We should allow 
those who were born and educated in this country 
and whose loyalty is unquestioned to leave the 
relocation camps for private life. Most of the 
Nisei (second generation Japanese-Americans) 
would be only teo happy to make an active con- 
tribution to the war effort. To give them this 
privilege would be to utilize one source of badly 
needed manpower; it would prevent them from 
feeling strong resentment over the absence of simi- 
lar treatment in the case of white Americans of 
enemy descent; and it would cut the ground out 
from under one of Japan’s favorite propaganda 
themes. 

Meanwhile we can, of course, cite progress al- 
ready made by Negroes in America. We can be 
proud of many aspects of our relationship with the 
Filipinos, and of our help to Free China. These 
things help to refute Japanese propaganda to the 
effect that we are simply an imperialist power 
fighting for political and economic control of East 
Asia. But they are no substitutes for genuine and 
speedy action toward eliminating economic and 
political discrimination against racial minorities in 
America. 

The best propaganda we can send to China will 
be great and growing quantities of war supplies. 
Until we can deliver the planes and guns, radio 
references to our huge war production will probably 
do more harm than good. Scarcely less important 
is the announcement of specific post-war aims, as 
discussed above. Recognition of China’s prime 
importance in the Asiatic struggle against Japan, 
and citation of evidence of American respect for 
members of minority races in America, are prob- 
ably among the best verbal devices for main- 
taining China’s morale and strengthening Chinese- 
American relationships. 

Our propaganda strategy toward Japan itself 
will remain a problem of distinctly secondary im- 
portance compared to our propaganda to South- 
east Asia, the Middle East, and China, at least 
until we are able to carry our message to the 
common people of Japan. That time will come 
when we have mediumwave transmitters in East 
Asia, or when we begin to drop propaganda leaflets 
by the millions in Japan. Even then, nothing 
we could say would have much effect until Japan’s 
armed forces suffer a major military defeat of such 
dimensions that it cannot successfully be denied. 


This would give the lie to the Tokyo propagandists’ 
claims of invincibility, and open many Japanese 
minds now closed to propaganda from abroad. 

At present, our basic strategy is to distinguish 
sharply between the Emperor and the “‘war lords” 
who rule in his name, and between the militarists 
and the common people. The former distinction 
was symbolized by the care taken by Jimmy Doo- 
little’s airmen not to drop bombs on the Imperial 
palace. Critics have argued that the entire 
totalitarian structure of Japan’s government must 
be smashed before permanent peace can be assured 
in the Far East. But essentially our present line 
seems sound; the figurehead Emperor inspires 
tremendous emotional loyalty, and any attack on 
him would probably make his subjects the more 
determined to win the war. Destruction of the 
Imperial line and institutions would also cause an 
upsurge of secret fascistic societies for the restora- 
tion of the throne after the war. 

Our second major aim is to split the Japanese 
from the Germans, and our broadcasts undoubt- 
edly excel at this. Hitler’s own statements about 
the Japanese are enough to cure the latter of any 
lingering fondness for their Nazi allies. 

Aside from such divisive propaganda, our aims in 
broadcasts to Japan will be similar to those of our 
broadcasts to other Asiatic countries. The prob- 
lem will be to express our ideas in terms of the 
customs, attitudes, and superstitions of the Japan- 
ese people. Here we should use people who know 
Japan intimately, both for writing scripts and 
for delivering radio speeches. 

Our job in winning the psychological war against 
Japan, then, is fourfold: to win military victories; 
to find radio and other facilities for reaching the 
people of Asia; to refute Japan’s racial propaganda 
to the people of the Asiatic continent and the 
South Pacific by making specific guarantees for the 
post-war world, and by the extension of democratic 
privileges to all races here at home; and to carry 
the psychological offensive into Japan itself by 
every means when the military situation permits. 

Wars are not won by propaganda alone. Buta 
well-considered psychological campaign, closely 
coordinated with military strategy, may well 
shorten this war by weeks or even months, thereby 
saving thousands of American lives at compara- 
tively small expense. Japan has flung down the 
gauntlet. Must we continue to vacillate because 
we are a democratic nation, or can we make a realis- 
tic estimate of her propaganda warfare and act 
before it is too late? 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE COMMON MAN 


SAMUEL TENENBAUM 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I 


ITLER likes to talk in big figures. His 

speeches are studded with hyperbole. 

But one statement he has made repeat- 
edly which has more truth and more significance 
than many of us suspect and perhaps which he 
himself suspects. The present course of battle, 
he is fond of saying, will determine the destiny of 
the world for the next five-hundred or the next 
thousand years. 

Although Hitler is guilty of megalomania and 
sees things through a diseased and neurotic mind, 
in this statement there lies not idle words but true 
prophecy. This, of course, runs counter to tradi- 
tional thinking. It was an axiom—and history 
was there to prove it—that no one man could 
conquer the entire world, not Napoleon and cer- 
tainly not Hitler. The intricacy of modern arma- 
ments plus the phenomenal progress of communica- 
tion and transportation have annihilated distances 
and have shrunk this globe to a small, manageable 
community. The changes resulting from this, in 
the writer’s opinion are epoch-making. 

The human being as a power has become mean- 
ingless and negligible, unless backed up by organ- 
ized military might. The corollary that follows 
is this: A small group can keep in thrall and in 
subjugation vast masses of people. This is a 
global war, and Hitler, in the writer’s opinion, is 
quite correct in thinking that he can dominate the 
world. In this respect he sees the issue and the 
stakes more clearly than our allied leaders. 

For the power of the common man—you and me 
—has been destroyed. That is the lesson which 
has definitely been established in this war, and the 
significance of this is profound. Hitherto, it was 
believed that the common man could not be indefi- 
nitely subjugated. 

This viewpoint was expressed by a writer as 
follows, referring apparently to World War I: (The 
quotation is taken from a book entitled, “European 
Civilization and Politics Since 1815,” by Erik 
Achorn, of Harvard University. Unfortunately, 
the quotation is incomplete and J could not find 
the name of the author mentioned in the text.) 


Conceding (for the sake of 2*gument) that 65 or even 
75 million Germans (including Austro-Germans) might 


possibly be able eventually to establish their military 
predominance over 160 million Russians; 35 million 
Turks; 14 million Czecho-Slavs; 8 million Yugo-Slavs; 
15 million more in the Balkan States; 12 million Poles; 
10 million Magyars; 34 million Italians; 40 million 


‘ French; 4 million Swiss; 24 million Spaniards; 5 million 


Portuguese; 10 million Scandinavians; 6 million Dutch; 
7 million Belgians—conceding that 75 million Germans 
might succeed in establishing their rule over these 330 
million Europeans, there would still remain for them the 
difficult task of rendering their position so secure over 
the subject territory (permanent occupation anywhere) 
that they could devote sufficient of their remaining 
strength to the reduction of the 45 million in the British 
Isles, who, by that time, would, no doubt, have secured 
the goodwill of the whole of the yet unconquered world. 
The British subdued, the work of world-dominion would 
still be only half done, or rather not done at all. Foras 
Napoleon could defeat one nation after another, but 
could not persuade nor compel them to remain de- 
feated, so Germany would find that, pending the com- 


pletion of her enterprise, Russia would recuperate and 
fight, etc. etc.... 


That may have been true of the last war but it 
is not true now. And it is evil to think that it 
might be true. Fora long time, during the course 
of World War II, there has existed this blind, 
mythical belief that somehow or other, the peoples 
of Europe will rise and crush their oppressors; that 
with each inroad into conquered provinces, the 
Nazi war machine becomes weaker, the people 
more turbulent, and like a torrent, the floodgates 
will inevitably open, and the forces of darkness, 
oppression and cruelty will be wiped away in an 
avalanche of righteous fury and justice triumphant. 
It is this sweet delusion that is giving hope to great 
numbers of people. They do not know how or 
why this revolution will occur, only they know 
that it will occur. 

The lessons of this war have made it clear and 
plain, the writer believes, that the days of revolu- 
tion are gone. By revolution, the writer means a 
successful rebellion and uprising of the people 
against constituted authority, such as for example, 
the French Revolution or the American Revolu- 
tion; he means the power, because of this mass 
uprising, to triumph over, change or modify that 
authority so that it does the bidding of the popu- 
lace. It is a terrible thought and one that liberal- 
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minded persons who have always believed in the 
common people and have felt that in them lay the 
strength of cleansing impurities, will find hard to 
become accustomed to. If the war has taught us 
anything, it has taught us this: Mobs, without 
mechanized armaments, without a vast supporting 
industry, without the most delicate and precise 
scientific and industrial techniques; without com- 
munication by land, air, and water, all of which 


have been delicately coordinated. and trained, | 


cannot oppose an organized army. 

This has profound social significance, the extent 
of which only time can probe. It is in a way a 
reversion to the feudal system—a lord who had 
power and a serf who needed this power to protect 
him in his way of living. For what was mainly 
responsible for Feudalism? Armor! The lord 
(and the knight) who possessed armor was stronger 
and more powerful than the common man. He 
could impose his will on the common man, and in 
any combat the common man had absolutely no 
chance of resisting. True, the common man could 
heave a stone or his scythe at the lord or the knight, 
but the lord or knight, encased in his protecting 
armor, could not be injured. Of course, the com- 
mon man could also buy armor—if he had the 
money. But there was the hitch—he hadn’t the 
money and never could get enough money to buy 
this armor. Hence, the owner of armor—the lords 
and the knights—were more powerful than the 
common man. There was no equality. There 
would be no sense in the common man trying to 
resist armor, and for that reason he went to the 
lord and said to him, “See that no one attacks me, 
no one robs me of my possessions and I shall pay 
homage to you and do your bidding.” Thus he 
established himself near the manor, near the for- 
tress of the lord with armor, and this lord provided 
protection, which the common man could not ob- 
tain by his own means. 

And lo, gunpowder was invented. Its destruc- 
tive power gradually became known. The Byzan- 
tine emperors in the 7th century used gunpowder, 
under the name of Greek Fire, in the defense of 
Constantinople against the Saracens. In the 12th 
century Moors and Christians used gunpowder in 
combat. The gun was first used in European war- 
fare in the 14th century, and was in general use in 
1450. The power of the lord was broken. The 
gun made each man as strong as the next. The 
gun could penetrate armor. There was no need 
for protection by special individuals. Each indi- 


vidual with a gun was as strong as the next. And 
the ownership of the gun was within the means of 
the common man. Gunpowder became general 
in the 15th century and feudalism became mori- 
bund in the 15th century! ; 

Where the gun was the unit of power, numbers 
mattered; the people could make themselves heard 
—literally and figuratively. It was necessary to 
conciliate people and win them over. They 
could revolt. In payment for their lives, they 
could exact enormous damage. That was why a 
brave but small and determined people like the 
Swiss could battle with the Hapsburgs for decades 
and win victories over Charles The Bold (1476) and 
Maximilian I (1499). The unit was the man, sup- 
ported by a gun. That was why the Czechs of 
Bohemia were a thorn in the side of any power, no 
matter how strong, who tried to dominate them. 
That was why Montenegro, a tiny corner of the 
Balkans, could keep up intermittent warfare with 
the Turks from the first Turkish invasion in the 
15th century until its independence was recognized 
on the eve of the 19th century (1799). Even as 
late as 1923, a determined populace backed up by 
crude arms put up successful resistance to an or- 
ganized army, as witness the debacle in 1923, when 
Spain attempted to introduce its rule in Morocco 
in fact as well as in theory. 


I 


We have gone back to armor. The first sign of it 
came with the easy conquest of Ethiopia in 1936 by 
Mussolini’s legions. Although World War II 
proved that as an army the Italians are not much, 
they had still sufficient machinery in the form of 
airplanes, machine guns, and motors to put to 
route a crudely armed enemy, regardless of num- 
bers, personal bravery, terrain. Contrast this with 
that country’s ignominious defeat at Aduwa in 
1896 when a similar expedition was attempted. 
The two events, placed in juxtaposition, only illus- 
trate the change. Human beings do not matter 
any more. Only armor matters. The populace 
are matchsticks in front of this armor. Men do 
not count. 

At. Sedan, 200,000 highly-trained Germans 
conquered, overwhelmed, and put to rout a 
French army of about 5,000,000 soldiers, protected 
by and in the possession of military equipment and 
armaments worth billions, an army financed by a 
frantic nation to the point of exhaustion for over 
twenty years. This army was annihilated in 39 
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days. This army was not a mob, but was regarded 
by experts as the best trained and the most 
intelligent of existing military machines. Poland 
was conquered in 18 days; Holland in 4 days; 
Belgium in 18 days. Even after the world saw 
what the German machine could do, the best 
military thought was that the Balkan campaign 
would last three months. Instead, it was over in 
21 days. 

What a far cry it is from notions we gain from 
reading history, and it is perhaps these conclusions, 
these points of view, which cetermine our thinking, 
even when current revolutionary practices show 
them to be false. Take the last Franco-German 
War. The French army under Napoleon was sur- 
rounded, September 1, by the Germans at Sedan. 
On September 2, Napoleon piteously telegraphed 
to Paris, ‘The army has been defeated and cap- 
tured. I am a prisoner.” But the Parisians re- 
fused to surrender. In front of the Hotel de Ville 
a frenzied mob shouted, “Down with the Empire! 
Long live the Republic!” and organized a provi- 
sional government, which refused to surrender. 
They cut down trees in Champs Elysees and Bois 
de Boulogne for firewood to provide warmth. Cats 
and dogs were regarded as delicacies and the poor 
were glad to pay two francs for rats. In the 
interim another tragedy occurred. They had 
hoped that an army under Bazaine stationed at 
Metz would break through and come to the city’s 
rescue. Instead, Bazaine surrendered his army of 
175,000 men. They suffered from internal division 
and rebellion, and to boot, went through a particu- 
larly vicious winter. And yet this city, divided, 
hungry, cold, suspicious of one another, held off 
the victorious army of Bismarck for four months! 

It was people who counted. They do not count 
now. One does not assume that a country of 
1000,000,000 is necessarily stronger or more power- 
ful than a country with 30,000,000. Armor has 
come back. 

The change, it seems to the writer, has signifi- 
cance for nations as well as for individuals. Since 
numbers do not count, but armament does, nations 
can be held in thrall and enslaved, as well as indi- 
viduals. Nations, as well as peoples, will no longer 
be able to revolt. 

In the past, a defeated nation could bide its time, 
nurse back its strength, pile up new armaments of 
war, and turn the tables, conquering the con- 
querors. Present Germany is an example. She 
had progressed toward this goal to such a point 


that even without war she could have had every 
legitimate right granted to her. Munich was only 
a symbol of this change, of a conquered nation 
becoming an equal with its conquerors. 

It was this sense of grievance and injustice that 
rankled within a people and nourished hatred and 
resentment, which strove to find an outlet in a day 
of vengeance. In this spirit the Swiss resisted the 
Hapsburgs, tiny Montenegro the Turks, the French 
people, the authority of the French nation. 

But this road of liberation for nations as well as 
for peoples, unfortunately, is ended. Armor has 
become too complicated, too expensive, too intri- 
cate, too scientific, too gigantic in scope and co- 
ordinated movement for any clandestine group or 
any incensed people to forge in sufficient quantity 
and might to overcome an oppressor. Evena great 
nation, unconquered and free in action and move- 
ment, may find itself defenseless against an attack 
by a brigand nation, even should it know that the 
marauders are about to descend on its peaceful 
cities. 

In other words, even when caught alert and 
awake, a nation of tremendous resources in men 
and material may be crushed as lightly as a fleeing 
rabbit by a well-directed aim of a bullet. Because 
of the intricacy of modern armaments, a nation, if 
it is to be adequately armed, must be prepared by 
years of specialized industrial techniques, hordes of 
highly skilled workers, an army trained by military 
professionals whose philosophy of warfare can 
match the enemies. France was aware of her 
danger, and had not neglected her army, but the 
French concept of war was antedated, which re- 
sulted in a tragic and devastating collapse. 

America is the mightiest industrial power the 
world has ever known. Her might is something to 
conjure with. Take steel, which is the sine qua 
non of all power, the edifice around which all the 
forces of strength are built. The figures are 
phenomenal. All the combined axis powers and 
those nations under the domination of the axis 
—Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
France, Belgium, Japan, Luxemburg, Hungary, 
Spain, and Sweden—could produce in 1942, accord- 
ing to the best available figures, 60,000,000 tons of 
steela year. If you included 60 percent of Russian 
capacity you would still have only 73,700,000 tons 
available for the axis countries. At the end of 
1941, the United States alone had a producing 
capacity of 88,000,000 tons.. Take coal and iron, 
the principal ingredients of steel, the United States 
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has more than a third of the potential world’s re- 
sources of those minerals. Oil is the life-blood of 
the modern war machine. We have approximately 
two-thirds of the world’s supply of that. And this 
country has developed its resources as no other 
country has. It is a nation that moves on wheels; 
a nation where the machine has been enthroned 
and perfected; a nation where the dust of its houses 
is removed by machines; a nation which can pro- 
duce 5,000,000 automobiles annually so that its 
people can move on wheels. This gargantuan, 
steel-encased nation—not entirely defenseless for 
she did have an army and a navy and an industrial 
plant adequate, she thought, to insure the country’s 
defenses—found itself as helpless as an infant in 
the summer of 1940. 

Germany, in 1940, if not held within the con- 
fines of Europe by the English and American fleets, 
could have overrun South America and probably 
North America, if she so wished. And yet Ger- 
mary industrially was no match for America, but 
she was superior in two respects, namely, her in- 
dustrial plant was geared to war production and 
her military philosophy surpassed our own. 

It took American more than two years of frantic 
effort to turn its elephantine industrial machine to 
the creation of equipment to combat this maraud- 
ing holocaust. This effort went on openly and 
unmolested. In view of this, how silly it is to 
place any reliance on a successful revolt by the 
people? Where could they gather the tools and 
where could they manufacture the industrial 
machines necessary to keep men resisting a modern 
army? 

In the last war, Serbia, a brave, mountainous, 
liberty-loving people, was never really quelled 
during the course of the entire war. If one out- 
break was put down, then another small group in 
some remote fastness, sheltered by the inaccessi- 
bility of mountains and stirred by a desire to be 
free of invaders, would plot another outbreak. 
They could in secrecy gather their small weapons 
and they could do combat with their foe on almost 
equal terms. They could hide pistols and even a 
machine gun, but how could they clandestinely 
obtain and then smuggle from sight such weapons 
as tanks, airplanes, cannons? There are dis- 
patches today, it is true, which tell of Serbian re- 
sistance, but it has mostly nuisance value, nothing 
more. It is of importance only so long as there 
exists organized resistance by another set of 
armaments as formidable as the invaders’ and it 


can only be of significance so long as the United 
Nations battle with Germany. Once, however, 
they fall and there does not exist a powerful armed 
force to continue the battle, who can allow himself 
to believe that Serbia can gain its freedom by such 
maneuvers?! 

The job of breaking the morale, the spirit and 
the opposition of the Serbs, under a Hitlerian con- 
cept of total war, would involve only a matter of 
months. Should small sections of Serbs prove 
troublesome, the airplane could seek them out and 
administer crushing annihilating vengeance. 
From reports reaching us, it seems that Germany 
is doing that very thing. It is sytematically ex- 
terminating every Serbian man and every woman 
who opposes the conqueror. The whole task even 
becomes more simple when we consider that 
totalitarian war does not consist of physical de- 
struction alone but includes psychological and 
moral demoralization by setting up group against 
group, and if this does not succeed, by using de- 
bilitating terror. 

Hitler has learned and has used this phase of 
warfare brilliantly. He is master of the art of 
symbolic horror to annihilate opposition. He 
knows well the effect of a cigar box, filled with the 
ashes of a beloved one, when sent to a living sur- 
vivor. He knows well the effect of hushed and 
terrified whispers of neighbors and kinsfolk, when 
word has gotten around that so and so’s blood- 
stained shirt has been found. He knows well the 
effect of shooting forty or fifty innocent persons to 
avenge some infraction of his rule. Even food is 
used as a penal and political weapon to punish and 
to bribe. From courageous Greece come reports 
that the German-made famine is so bad that 
people fall dead from hunger on the street. When 
French students showed their sympathy for De 
Gaulle, meat rations were denied them for forty 
days. In areas marked for German colonization, 
it is reported that rations insufficient in important 


1Tn a dispatch to the New York Times from London, 
dated October 1, 1941, comes the report that the Czech 
Government in exile made a plea to its followers to 
refrain from hasty demonstrations “lest they prema- 
turely lay themselves open to terrible reprisal by 
‘cynical murderers who stop at nothing.’ ”’ Both Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes and Foregin Minister Jan Masaryk 
concurred in this plea. “Do not let yourselves be 
drawn into actions for which Heydrich’s bloody hands 
are waiting,” Dr. Benes said. ‘Go about your business 
calmly. Do not give Heydrich his opportunity now. 
Therefore, no strikes, no hasty demonstrations.” 
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vitamins are fed to the people so as to induce a 
slave mentality. How long can opposition con- 
tinue confronted by such ghastly horror? Most 
human beings, despite our drama and our liter- 
ature, are not made of hero stuff, but are plain 
mortals, who want security and peace. 

Of course, you will say there are intellectuals, 
idealists, men and women who have a love of free- 
dom inherited through century-old tradition, men 
and women who love their own native culture so 
passionately that they are willing to sacrifice, if 
need be, their very lives for the freedom to exercise 
this culture. But how many are there such? In 
all of France, perhaps 100,000; in all of England, 
perhaps 200,000. Those who wage totalitarian 
war will first try to degrade and impoverish this 
group. If they cannot’be crushed spiritually and 
if they spread the seeds of rebellion, those who 
wage this totalitarian war could exterminate every 
single one of the 100,000 Frenchmen or the 200,- 
000 Englishmen.2 By that move, every vestige of 


2 Apparently, he is doing that in Serbia. In a cis- 
patch from Ankara published in the New York Times 
(Nov. 18, 1941) Roy Brook writes: “... authenticated 
reports from foreign military intelligence sources here 
reveal that the Germans have seized and imprisoned 
more than 1,500 of Belgrade’s foremost publishers and 
editors, lawyers, doctors and other professional men, 
including the entire families of some of Belgrade’s 
oldest Serbian clans.” 

A special dispatch to the New York Times (Nov. 29, 
1941) from Ankara says in part “‘... Upward of forty 
Serbian cities and villages have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by German punitive expeditions. The male 
population of seven Serbian villages were shot in the 
streets and the women driven into the countryside, after 
which the Hitler Elite Guard and German gunners 
sacked and fired the entire communities.” 

In a London dispatch to the New York Times (Dec. 
4, 1941) a Polish government spokesman declared that 
German scientists are reported to be looting Polish 
universities, museums and libraries and taking their 
equipment to Berlin. He said further: “The Nazi 
destruction of the nation and civilization is so detailed 
and thoroughly executed in all domains of life, and so 
unanimously adopted by all German students and state 
functionaries, merchants and settlers, that the wiping 
out in Poland of civilized works by the Nazis seems to be 
a sort of haunting idea, a sort of obsession by present- 
day Germany.” 

The same horrible nightmare is going on in conquered 
Russia. Again and again, reports come to us that the 
Germans are systematically exterminating Russian 
intellectuals. 


French and English culture will have been ir- 
retrievably destroyed. 

Should Germany effectively crush all opposition, 
she will emerge as the top nation. It would be 
silly to believe in revolt by dissatisfied masses, for 
no people could forge a machine in secrecy suffi- 
ciently powerful to destroy the dominant one. 

The airplane has shriveled up the world; it has 
annihilated distance; it has turned our mighty 
oceans into ponds; it has brought remote areas 
within comfortable commuting distance. The 
barriers of jungles, mountains, water have been 
lifted. There are no longer inaccessible areas. 
For instance, no spot on this shrunken globe is 
farther away than 60 hours from the nearest air- 
port. A boat, leaving New York, would require 
31 days to negotiate the 11,300 miles distance to 
Chungking, China. An airplane would cover the 
distance in 38 hours. The “boat-time” distance 
from New York to Moscow is eight days. The 
airplane has cut it down to 23 hours. To reach 
Brisbane from San Francisco required 21 days of 
travel; an airplane can get you there in 35 hours. 
By airplane, you can get to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
from Chicago in 14 hours, from New York to 
London in 17 hours. 

Let us look at another aspect of the airplane, in 
terms of increased military might. Henry D. 
Kaiser, the world’s greatest shipbuilder, before the 
Truman Senatorial Committee investigating war 
procedure proposed to build in 1943 at least 5,000 
giant 70-ton flying boats like the Glenn L. Martin 
Mars. He said that 5,000 such planes “could land 
500,000 fully-equipped men in England in a single 
day. The next day they could fly over again with 
70,000 tons of fresh milk, beefsteak, sugar and 
bombs.” 

The colossus 70-ton Mars—entirely practical 
and in production—has a hull whose space is equiv- 
alent to a 15-room house, a speed of 200 miles an 
hour, a range of 7,000 miles, a wing-spread equal to 
the height of a 20-story building. This plane can 
transport 150 fully-equipped troops, or it can fly 
a 20-ton load of freight to Honolulu, or speed to 
Europe or back without refueling. Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky says in his book, Victory 
through Air Power, that a plane such as the Douglas 
B-19 could leave New York or Alaska, bomb an 
objective in Japan or Europe, and return to its 
base. He quotes Mr. Glenn L. Martin as stating 
that his firm “can build a 250,000 pound flying 
ship, able to carry 80 ton bombs or cargo to 
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Europe at a speed of more than 300 miles per mile 
at any time that there is a demand for it.” 

In destructive power, the airplane has developed 
apace. During the terrible blitz in London, the 
Luftwaffe unloaded on the worst night 250 tons; on 
two nights it dropped 400 tons on Coventry. On 
the thousand plane raid un Cologne, the R. A. F. 
dropped 3,000 tons of bombs, which was equal to 
the total dropped on England during the heaviest 
month of the blitz. 

For 500 years, the Roman legions dominated a 
vast empire. At present it is comparatively much 
simpler and easier to maintain dominance over the 
entire world. It cannot be repeated often enough: 
There are no longer any inaccessible areas. Re- 
mote China, India, Afghanistan—the Far East, the 
Near East, the Poles—have become our next door 
neighbors, physically and spiritually. The sound 
of a falling pin can be broadcast around the earth 
in a few seconds. Our social and political life has 
become increasingly interdependent, akin to an 
integrated organism. All this makes it easier to 
ferret out secrets; to enforce decrees; to shape, con- 
trol, and direct thought, to locate and to crush 
centers of rebellion. 

Of course, you say there was a Versailles. Ger- 
many was stripped of armaments, and yet she suc- 
ceeded in assembling stronger and vaster quantities 
of armaments than her neighbors. Because there 
has already been a Versailles, there is less likelihood 
of another. The new peace will in all probability 
plug up the loopholes that provided an escape. 


Of course, what a victorious power will do de- 
pends on its philosophy of what is good and evil. 
Adults have superior physical power over children, 
but they do not use that power to crush and maim 
them. They solicitously nurse them so that they 
can achieve independence and equality of strength. 

A knowledge, however, of Hitler’s political 
philosophy leaves no doubt that he knows that 
once he has military power he can use it with the 
same horrible suasion of an armed gangster against 
an unarmed victim. In all probability Hitler 
realizes that once he is victorious he can keep the 
whole universe in perpetual submission by making 
it impossible for the populace ever to obtain a 
machine gun to counter his own. He has profited 
by the laxity and the good will of gullible men and 
women and he is most unlikely to be guilty of the 
same blunder. 

Should Germany effectively crush opposition, it 
will mean a Germanic world; for how many cen- 
turies to come will depend on the wishes and 
vigilance of those who control this conquering and 
unsurpassed armor. 

The only possibility of change can come from 
revolt and disunion within the dominant military 
caste. From the outside—from conquered na- 
tions—revolt can come from the grossest lack of 
vigilance and smugness, akin to that of a Baldwin 
and Chamberlain England. Unfortunately, the 
German leaders appear to be aware of these 
sources of weakness. 


WAR AND MARRIAGE 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


AR, as everyone knows, has far-reaching 
effects not alone on a country as a whole, 
but on the behavior of the people. One of 

the first things to be hit by war is marriage. 
One of the most illuminating aspects of the 
matter is that several months before a war starts 
young people begin an accelerating r toward 


the marriage altar, just as if they had a foreknow]l- 
edge of what is coming. In this country, as in 
many countries of Europe, the increase in marriage 
began from three to six months before each country 
actually entered the war. The case of Italy, for 


which we have the most detailed records, illustrates 
the point in a striking manner. In the First 
World War, Italy entered the war on the side of the 
Allies in May, 1915, but marriages started to in- 
crease early in January, and during the period of 
January to May of that year there were eleven 
per cent more marriages than during the corres- 
ponding months for each year of the previous 
decade. 

More or less the same thing occurred in all 
European countries for which we have records. 
The rate of marriage was relatively high in 1912 
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and 1913, but it had begun to decline toward the 
end of 1913. In fact, the marriage rate was going 
down appreciably in Denmark, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, and markedly in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Hungary, and several other countries. 

Then, all of a sudden, toward the middle of 1914 
—three months before the war actually started 
-—the rate began to go up, slowly at first and 
presently sharply. The relative number of mar- 
riages went up particularly swiftly in Belgium, 
England and Wales, Hungary, the Netherlands, in 
Norway, Rumania, and Scotland. In Austria, 
which was in the heart of the war temper, the rate 
went up even more sharply; while in Bulgaria, 
which had just come out of the Balkan Wars, 
marriages more than doubled between 1913 and 
1914. This was due, as we shall observe, partly to 
the increase of marriage which occurs in a post-war 
period and partly to the fact that Bulgaria was 
about to enter ancther war. 

What forces contribute to this appreciable jump 
in marriages during the months preceding the 
actual outbreak of war in a given country? An 
Italian authority, referring to the sudden increase 
in Italy cited above, remarks, “‘A goodly number of 
young men, therefore, foreseeing an imminent 
mobilization accelerated their weddings, fearing a 
long waiting or wishing to regularize the status of 
children previously born or conceived.” 

The matter is not, however, simply one of fore- 
sight or of regulating the status of previously con- 
ceived children. It is rather a matter of actual 
economic and social conditions which, coming to 
prevail during the months immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war, sweep young men and women 
ito an acceleration of marriage. What are those 
conditions? 

The principal one is that usually during the 
period just before a war economic conditions im- 
prove generally. In a country preparing to enter 
war, war industry expands, the demand for labor 
goes way up, wages increase, young people, es- 
pecially from the country districts, rush into war- 
industry areas, all of which makes it possible for 
many person who would have deferred marriage to 
form unions. There is also the pre-war agitation 
on the part of governments, the widespread talk of 
the coming of war among the people, the actual 
calling to the colors of large numbers of young men. 
These movements give the community as a whole 
the sense that the war is impending. 

All these conditions push young people into the 
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marriage stream. Some men, no doubt, realizing 
the uncertainty of life itself which accompanies 
war, follow the “now or never” impulse or under- 
take marriage in the spirit of “let’s eat, drink, and 
marry for tomorrow we may die.” At the other 
extreme, there are those who marry as a means of 
self-protection. The older generation usually 
knows that governments generally defer or other- 
wise favor married men; they no doubt transfer this 
knowledge to their children and push them toward 
the marriage altar, in the hope that the wedding 
bells may silence the bugle call. Some young men 
probably resort to marriage as a means of com- 
pensating for broken careers or other long-term 
plans. And there may be a relative few, no doubt, 
who have a deeper purpose. Realizing the possi- 
bility of death and desiring to leave children be- 
hind, they make the most of life while it is still in 
their power. So they marry. 

Young women, also, play an important part in 
accelerating pre-war and early-war marriage. It 
is a well known fact that women love the soldier. 
There is something about the uniform that makes 
women fall far more readily for soldiers than for 
mere men. Also, in such times women come into 
more frequent and freer contact with the pick of the 
young men, particularly men not already of their 
acquaintance. So romance, which in ordinary 
times yields to calculation, has more powerful 
sway. The emotional and the pleasure and pain 
temper of wartime, makes women, who are ordi- 
narily much more cautious than men, more daring. 
Then there are women, who, in lieu of personal 
participation in the war, marry in order to have 
a soldier husband, thus by sublimation identifying 
themselves with the war. There are women who 
embrace the unusual opportunity afforded by the 
times to capture husbands and have children while 
they have achance. Also, there are those who for 
moral reasons want to legitimize their relations and 
thereby to fasten their holds on “their men.” 
Finally, there are women who want to make sure 
of obtaining the allowances and pensions available 
to soldiers’ wives in wartime and post war periods. 

These are the reasons why there is an increase of 
marriages during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak and in the early phases of a 
war. The opening stages of the present conflict 
repeated what had happened in the First World 
War. Even though there was no specific fore- 
warning of the impending conflict, the marriage 
rates went up in the various countries, and what is 
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doubly significant is that though in the very early 
stages only Poland and Germany were actively 
involved, marriages began’ to’ go up in all the 
countries for which’ we have records: in Bulgaria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 

For the United States in the present war we have 
‘some detailed data which also indicate why there is 
an increase in marriage before the outbreak of war. 
‘Of course, in the case of the United States in the 
present, as in the previous war, Europe was already 
at war and even though there was considerable 
agitation against our entering the war, the agita- 
tion was more political than social. The American 
people were not deceived by the politicians and ap- 
parently they foresaw that sooner or later this 
country would enter the conflict. 

Be that as it may, a number of months before 
Pearl Harbor marriages began going up: In other 
words, as early as 1940; the American people seem 
to have foreseen that this country would enter the 
war. Asa result, in 1940 there were in the United 
States 127,000 more marriages than in 1939. 
Even more striking is the fact that four-fifths 
(81 per cent) of the large increase in marriage in 
1940 occurred in October, November, and De- 
cember of that year. The reasons for this pro- 
nounced increase during the last part of the year 
are clear. Those wete the months which im- 
mediately followed the fall of France, the invasion 
and capitulation of the Lowlands, and when 
England was experiencing devastating air raids. 
More significant for this country, that was the 
period when the United States itself was taking the 
first actual steps toward war. In September 1940 
came the enactment of the Selective Service Act; 
in October followed the registration of men twenty- 
one to thirty-five and the national] lottery was held 
to determine the order of service. The unparal- 
leled rise in marriage during the latter part of the 
year, therefore, was no mere accidental coincidence. 

The spectacular rise continued throughout 1941. 
Although the United States was not as yet com- 
mitted to the war, various events clearly indi- 
cated the way the wind was blowing. Starting 
off with the President’s address to Congress in 
January outlining the “four freedoms,” the officia) 
encouragement of Yugoslavia’s resistance to 
Hitler in February, the passing of the Lend-Lease 
Bill on March 11, active aid given to Yugoslavia in 
April and the steps taken to fortify Greenland, in 
May the proclamation by the President of an 


“unlimited national emergency” and the announce- 
ment of the extension of the Atlantic sea patrol in 
addition to the sanctioned use of American armed 
forces to repel attack, the sinking of the Robin 
Moor by a German submarine, and climaxed by 
the German attack on the Soviet Union—the first 
six months of 1941 were marked by successive and 
unfaltering steps toward war. These steps could 
not but raise high the war consciousness of the 
American people. Nor did the next five months 
before Pearl Harbor see any detour from the road 
to war, nor any events to decrease the heightening 
war temper of the population... In July, the United 
States proceeded with the defense of Iceland and on 
the 24th of that month froze all Japanese assets in 
the country; August 14 witnessed the signing of the 
Atlantic Charter and later in the month came 
British and American aid to Russia, not to mention 
the lifting of the limitation on the size of the draft 
army at home. Throughout September occurred 
attacks and sinkings in the Atlantic, followed in 
October by the President’s request to have the 
Neutrality Act repealed in order to allow merchant 
vessels to bear arms for their own defense and to 
permit United States vessels to carry cargoes to any 
belligerent ports; in November these modifications 
in the Act became law. In addition to these events 
and many others throughout the last few months of 
1941, before the actual state of war, was the steadily 
increasing tension and apprehension caused by the 
Japanese-American negotiations and ‘“‘conversa- 
tions” in Washington along with repeated warnings 
sounded by Ambassador Grew, Secretary of State 
Hull, and others. Then came the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Asa resultof all these events the nation’s marriage 
rate climbed steadily through the year, with the 
exception of August, September, and October when 
there was a recession as compared with the very 
high rate for the corresponding months of 1940, 
By November 1941, however, the rate soared to a 
point 13 per cent higher than for November 1940, 
despite the fact that the latter had been very high 
compared to previous years. And for 1941 as a 
whole the marriage rate went up to 12.6 per thou- 
sand, the highest rate ever recorded in the United 
States. 

The most spectacular rise, as is to be expected, 
occurred in the war-industry cities. While for the 
country as a whole the rise in marriage amounted to 
6 per cent during 1941, in 30 of the largest cities, 
having one-fourth of the tota) population of the 
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country, the marriage rate was nearly 9 per cent 
(8.8) higher during the months January to Novem- 
ber inclusive than that of the corresponding period 
in 1940, even though the latter was itself quite 
high. The gains ranged all the way from 10 
per cent in Jersey City and Grand Rapids to as 
high as 40 per cent in Baltimore and Dayton. The 
largest cities showed a smaller gain. While the 
increase for all the 30 cities mentioned above av- 
eraged nearly 9 per cent, in Cleveland the rate 
went up only 2} per cent, in New York 23, in 
Pittsburg a little less than 3, in Philadelphia 33, in 
San Francisco 5}, in Detroit 53, in Chicago less 
than 6, and in Los Angeles, where the aircraft 
industry and shipping were then greatly expand- 
ing, there was an increase of almost 10 per cent. 

The reasons why the largest cities did not ex- 
perience the rise that the smaller ones did are not 
difficult to understand. The largest cities have 
more diversified industries, that is, they have a 
wider variety of productive enterprises which, 
being necessary in wartime as well as during or- 
dinary periods, do not yield so easily to the ex- 
pansion of wartime industries. The largest cities 
also are more given to commercial activity than 
the smaller cities. They have a greater proportion 
of older people, especially older women, and the 
sex ratio is not such as to induce sudden changes in 
the marriage rate. 

The great gain of marriage in the larger cities as 
a whole indicates the forces at work. The very 
movement of a considerable number of young 
people from the country districts and small centers 
to the large cities, the stimulation of city life, their 
being suddenly thrown together with persons of the 
opposite sex in boarding houses, shops, and res- 
taurants, their need for intimate companionship to 
compensate for ordinary ‘‘homesickness”’ and for 


1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulle- 
tin, 22: 12 (December 1941), 5-6. 
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the terrifying loneliness of city life, their coming 
into sudden possession of ready money in fairly 
good quantity—all of these no doubt contributed 
to the great increase of marriage in the larger 
cities. As young women were affected by these 
forces nearly as much as young men, no doubt the 
old proverbial “two can live as cheaply as one” 
gave way to the idea that the pooling of two wages 
would produce better results than either one could 
show, and the young made a veritable rush for the 
marriage license bureau. Illuminating ‘also is the 
fact that in four-fifths of all marriages for which 
data are available the brides were between 15 and 
29 years of age in 1940 and that three-fourths, 
again for the country as a whole, were united by 
religious ceremony. 

Viewing the great increase in marriage during the 
pre-war months and the early phases of the war, 
some authors tend to romanticize or idealize the 
movement. Some see in that increase a sudden 
awakening of the sense of duty to society in the 
younger generation. ‘In the midst of the un- 
settled conditions of our time,” writes one au- 
thority, “it is pleasing to find the bright spot pro- 
vided by the rise in marriages. It is altogether a 
favorable sign that the young people of our country 
are taking seriously this opportunity to establish 
themselves in family life.’”” Undoubtedly, as we 
have pointed out, there are those, relatively few 
perhaps, who do jump into marriage during a 
period of war for the societal motive of establishing 
themselves in family life. It would be more real- 
istic, however, to state that it is the all-enveloping 
insecurity of the times and the uncertainty as to 
the future that sweeps young men and women into 
the marriage stream at a greater rate than in 
ordinary times. More significant still is the fact 
that they seek a compensation for that insecurity 
and uncertainty in that most intimate social state, 
marriage. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CHILD IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


NATHAN BERMAN 
Chicago, Iinois 


INTRODUCTION 
HE child is the hub around which both the 


home and the state revolve. Children are 

raised not merely as objects of immediate 
satisfaction but also with an eye for the future. 
Today provisions for the care and well being of the 
younger generation is a post-war issue that has to 
be dealt with now, for, without a physically vigor- 
ous and mentally alert youth to carry on and ad- 
vance the traditions of a country, the victory 
gained at great costs on the battlefield may well 
prove meaningless. 

On November 7, 1942, the Soviet Union cele- 
brated the first quarter of a century ofits existence. 
In its present gigantic struggle for its own preser- 
vation and for the maintenance of freedom and 
decency in the world, the Soviet Government 
depends greatly on its present generation—those 
born or grown up since 1917. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is now thus reaping the harvest of its in- 
vestment in the care, training, and general bringing 
up of the generation in the years gone by. 

The purpose of this paper is to review briefly 
the highlights in the Soviet child-care program in 
the last twenty-five years. Such a review, of 
necessity sketchy and general, is hereby presented 
not only by way of a better understanding of our 
Russian ally, but also to throw some light on our 
own problem of child care in these crucial times. 


THE CHILD IN CZARIST RUSSIA 


It is actually impossible to get an intelligent 
understanding of the position of the child in the 
Soviet Union without having some conception of 
how he fared under the old Czarist regime, which 
the Soviets replaced. 

In 1914 in the whole vast Russian Empire, with 
a population of about 170 million, there were alto- 
gether 7,000 maternity beds available to the public. 
Total accommodations for nursery children was 
500. At the outbreak of World War I, there were 
less than 8 million children attending the primary 
and secondary schools in that country (of these, 
less than 2 million were urban). During the same 
period the attendance at the higher educational 
institutions was slightly over a hundred thousand. 

Parallel with this woeful lack of child care and 


educational] facilities, the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency was steadily on the upgrade. The number 
of youthful offenders more than doubled between 
1900 and 1910. Arrests and incarcerations tried to 
keep pace with the mounting of delinquency among 
the young. The number of children sentenced to 
imprisonment in Moscow between 1913 and 1916 
also increased by nearly one hundred per cent, 
The underlying causes of the anti-social activities 
of these youths are not difficult to find. Studies of 
children arrested in Moscow in 1909 revealed that 
almost 99 per cent of those arrested had not been 
attending school at the time of the arrest. Other 
findings showed that between 1911 and 1915 about 
one-half of the inmates of juvenile reform schoo)s 
had already been gainfully employed at the time 
they got into difficulty and that over ten per cent of 
them gave “begging and bumming” as their occu- 
pations. Nearly two-thirds of those investigated 
had been living away from home, the vast ma- 
jority orphaned, usually fatherless. It is, thus, 
quite understandable why over ninety per cent on 
the average and, in some Moscow districts, the 
entire one hundred per cent of those arrested, were 
involved in some sort of theft or another. 

Russian literature and art quite graphically de- 
picted the lot of the Russian child under the Czars. 
Of all the classical writers who dealt with the sub- 
ject, Maxim Gorki was the most poignant reconteur 
of the lot of the poor, himself having been a product 
of the “lower depth.” Among the artists, V. G. 
Perov (1833-1882) left us some memorable paint- 
ings of the lot of the Russian child of his time. His 
“Orphaned Children against a Winter Back- 
ground” (State Russian Museum), “A Peasant’s 
Burial,” and “Troika” (Tretaikov Galleries), are 
unforgettable. Particularly powerful is “Troika,” 
showing two boys and a little girl harnessed to an 
ice-covered sleigh, pushed behind by their father, in 
the midst of asnow storm. Children in the harness 
is probably as good a symbol as any describing their 
status in Russia under the rule of the Romanoffs. 


THE CHILD UNDER THE SOVIET LAW 
The Soviets [or Councils] of Workers, Peasants 
and Soldiers took over the reins of the Government 
of Russia after that country had been at war for 
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THE CHILD IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


over three years. This war was highly costly to 
the Russian people, in the first place, because it was 
fought primarily on their own soil, and secondly, 
because it was conducted by a leadership that for 
the most part was corrupt and incompetent. 
When the Revolution took over in November, 1917, 
the country was beset by staggering problems, in- 
Cluding foreign and native armed opposition. 
Yet, in the midst of a)) this, the new Revolutionary 
Government issued a decree, over the signature of 
V. N. Lenin, granting a Magna Carta to the 
Russian child. This decree, issued and put into 
effect in January, 1918, provided that no juvenile 
delinquent under 17 years of age, regardless of his 
offense, could be held under arrest in ordinary jails 
or police stations nor could he be tried in the same 
courts as the adults. Such offenders had to be 
“heard” before specially set up “medical-peda- 
gogical’”? bodies, Commissions for the Affairs of 
Juveniles—the Russian abbreviation—Komones. 
These clinic-courts (composed of three persons, at 
least one of whom had to be a physician), had to 
deal with the children before them in terms of their 
needs and under no circumstances punished them 
for the offense they committed. These Com- 
missions had additional functions as well: They 
had to carry on preventive work such as to combat 
child labor, exploitation and mistreatment of chil- 
dren in general; they had the responsibility of plac- 
ing homeless and neglected children in proper en- 
vironment and to do the follow-up work. These 
Commissions remained in full force until 1935, 
through the most difficult years of Soviet existence. 
In January, ‘921, another important child wel- 
fare law was put into effect. On that day (the 
27th), the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
(VTzIK), provided for the setting up of a com- 
mission “for the betterment of the conditions of 
children.” The commission consisted of seven 
persons, representing the Commissariats of Labor, 
Education, Health,etc. The late Felix Djerjinski, 
who was soon to play a leading role in youth 
rehabilitation work, was appointed chairman. 
Just about this time one of the darkest chapters 
in the history of new Russia opened up. A famine 
of most devastating proportions broke out in the 
fertile Volga Valley and in other regions of Russia. 
The country, undermined by several years of war 
and internecine struggle, was ill prepared for this 
additional blow. The famine soon set a trek of 
millions in search of bread, and in its wake came 
the ‘oezprizornie” (homeless waifs), who spread 
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over the length and width of European Russia, es- 
pecially in the urban centers. The newly pro- 
claimed New Economic Policy—the temporary 
concession to private trade and business, opened 
new vistas for speculation, theft and nefarious 
acts of all sorts, for these hungry, homeless, and 
aimless wanderers. 

The Soviet Government was hard put to by the 
problems created by the avalanche of the “‘bez- 
prizornie.” _[n 1921 they hastily set up Industrial 
Homes as shelters for the wandering youths, but 
even in these makeshift centers they tried to teach 
them some trade, further their education, and in- 
culcate in them elements of Soviet citizenship and 
socialist ideology. 

In 1924 the Government embarked on the most 
daring project in penological-correctional field. 
Under the guidance of Felix Djerjinski, the first 
open, self-administrative commune for the re- 
clamation of young, but in many instances, hard- 
ened offenders, was started at the village of Bol- 
shevo. This institution was founded on the 
principle of useful work with pay, self-government 
in the broadest sense‘ of the word, and normal 
social living, with discipline imposed upon by the 
members themselves, all this designed to make the 
erstwhile criminal fit to live in normal society, as 
against making the punishment fit the crime. The 
success of this undertaking was so striking and im- 
mediate that other similar communes were soon 
established all over the country, often with the aid 
of improved offenders. These institutions gradu- 
ally replaced the obsolete Industrial Homes as well 
as many of the closed or walled-in penal institu- 
tions. 

In 1926 the Soviet Government made further 
provisions “with regare to ‘bezprizornie’, who had 
not attained sixteen years of age and who found 
themselves under circumstances endangering their 
physical, occupational and social development.” 
The practical steps included grants to parents to 
enable them to care for their children in their own 
homes; placement of some children among rela- 
tives, where circumstances dictated it, and others in 
suitable foster homes with remuneration; it as- 
signed some children to juvenile or health institu- 
tions, in accordance with their needs; it appointed 
guardianship and proper personnel to supervise the 
care of these children regardless of where they were. 

The next important law affecting children was 
passed in April, 1935, during the second Five 
Year Plan. This law pertained to “measures aim- 
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ing to combat crime among juveniles.” Part 
One provided for the trial by the regular courts and 
subject to the provisions of the criminal code, all 
youths 12 years of age and over charged with 
“stealing, committing violence, inflicting bodily 
harm, committing murder or attempt at murder.” 
Part Two deals with penalty for adults who drive, 
influence or encourage juveniles to commit crime, 
engage in begging, speculation trade, or prostitu- 
tion. Adults found guilty of so influencing ju- 
veniles are subject to imprisonment for a period not 
less than five years. Thus, whereas in the case of 
the adults, the penalty is specified, with regard to 
the juvenile, the court is to be guided by the crim- 
inal code, a method which permits broad inter- 
pretation and obvious flexibility. Another im- 
portant point in this connection is that, since the 
April 7, 1935 Law does not set any penalties, youths 
under 18 years of age are still not subject to the 
death sentence, an exemption which is clearly 
provided for by the criminal code of the U.S.S.R. 

The next set of decrees, passed a few weeks 
later—in May, 1935, though less publicized abroad, 
is vastly more significant as an indication of the 
Soviet Government’s attitude toward the country’s 
children than that of April 7. This law, in char- 
acteristic frankness, expressed open dissatisfaction 
with the way the problems and needs of the de- 
linquent, dependent, and neglected child were being 
handled during the period of improved social and 
economic conditions. Characteristically, too, it 
took to task not the young offenders, but the 
Government bodies charged with this type of work: 
the Communist authorities, the Communist youth 
organizations, the trade unions, teachers, court 
workers, and other responsible leaders, for their 
failure to do a more adequate job in the field of 
child care. It then set forth a series of practical 
steps for improving this work. These included the 
extension of children’s homes both in the city and 
the country; it provided additional substantial 
funds for the operation of these homes and for the 
care of deper.dent children wherever they were; it 
called upon the Communist Party, the Communist 
Youth Organization, the trade unions, <nd the 
Commissariat of Education, each to select several 
hundred of its best, most suitable members, and 
assign them for work with children in the institu- 
tions, colonies and communes. 

The elimination of the Commissions for the 
Affairs of Juveniles in 1935, appears to have been as 
much dictated by circumstances of the times, as 


their creation was in the trying times of 1917-1918. 
Obviously, conditions were different and it is 
equally obvious, from the provisions just referred 
to, that the protection of the child still remained the 
primary consideration of the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet laws, like the laws of any other coun- 
try, are primarily for the purpose of preserving the 
existing State and its institutions. But this ob- 
jective, the Soviet Government found was in no 
conflict with the efforts of meeting the needs of the 
child who has come in conflict with the law. On 
the contrary, Soviet jurisprudence takes the posi- 
tion that, in cases of juveniles especially, only 
through aiding them in their problems and thereby 
winning them back to society, will the law and the 
law enforcement agencies discharge their obliga- 
tions. The Soviet law, furthermore, is very flexible 
and subject to change in accordance with the 
changes in the existing conditions of the country. 
The whole legal machinery is thus integrated with 
and based on the inter-cooperation of the people. 
Just as they regard it practically inconceivable that 
a juvenile may commit a serious offense without 
first having been neglected or inspired by an adult 
in responsible relation to him, so do they assume 
that the whole process of treatment and prevention 
can be carried out successfully only with the full 
and intelligent participation of the total forces of 
the community. 


CHILD WELFARE AND CHILD TRAINING IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


Both from the standpoint of prevention and 
from the point of view of doing the greatest good for 
the greatest number, the relationship of the State 
towards the entire child population is what really 
matters. It is the intelligent, painstaking, day-to- 
day program of the care and training of the child 
that can assure both the well-being and devotion of 
the future generation. 

There probably has been as much misconception 
about the Soviet Government’s attitude towards its 
youth as about any other phase of Soviet life. 
There has been an exaggeration of the angle of in- 
doctrination and an underestimation, if not gross 
ignorance, of the great efforts that the Government 
has made for the normal growth and development 
of the Soviet youth. 

The Soviet child-care program is the most com- 
prehensive of any country in the world. The pro- 
tection of the child’s well-being starts weeks before 
he is born, through the State’s allowing the pros- 
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pective working mother early maternity leave with 
full pay. It further makes the early stages of the 
child’s life easier through making available to his 
mother useful information about the child’s care, 
free, and easily available through such medium as 
“The Protection of the Mother and Child” center, 
and others. Then, no more does the Russian 
mother have to depend for aid in delivery on the 
crude services of a midwife. Maternity hospitals 
are as accessible to the Soviet mother as is the 
streetcar to an average Moscowite, and infinitely 
more comfortable. In 1938 there were over 
120,000 beds in the public maternity wards of the 
Soviet Union, with their number constantly on the 
increase. (This, compared with 7,000 in 1914.) 

When ready to leave the hospital, the young 
Soviet mother is assigned to an infant-welfare 
clinic nearest to her home. There, in addition to 
checking on the development of the infant, the 
mother is assisted with all sorts of advice pertaining 
to herself and the family. If, within a short 
period after the discharge from the hospital, the 
mother fails to report at the clinic, she is visited by 
a representative of the clinic to get her to establish 
connections there for her and the child’s sake. 

Day nurseries (creches), which serve children up 
to 3 years of age inclusive, are as popular in the 
Soviet Union as the public schools are in our own 
country. In 1938 there were over 700,000 children 
cared for in these nurseries. In addition, three 
and one-half million children were accomodated in 
the part-time or seasonal rural nurseries. 

These creches, practica!l; .onexistent in Czarist 
Russia, were constantly being extended to meet the 
needs of the Sovie: child. When they were first 
introduced at the time when the new State was 
just getting under way, there were, of necessity, 
limited accomodations. At that time, the first 
places were given to such working mothers who 
needed them most, and not to the highest bidder. 
Now any mother can avail herself to this service. 
These services, furthermore, are set up most ac- 
cessibly to those who use them: they often consti- 
tute part of an industrial unit to accomodate the 
female employees. In the case of nursing mothers, 
extra time for feeding and a free special diet for the 
mother are allowed without charge. Similarly, in 
the case of the farm (seasonal) creches, special cars 
bring the infants and children out to the parents in 
the fields during the noon rest period, for feeding 
and recreation. 

About the same time, over a million Soviet 
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children, between the ages of four and seven years, 
were attending the public kindergartens, in addi- 
tion to over three million children supervised in the 
after-school playgrounds. Just as the creches have 
many of the elements of school, so the kindergar- 
tens have aspects of the nurseries, including feed- 
ing, and both are definitely character-building and 
socializing institutions. 

The Soviet Union has a compulsory public- 
school system for all vouths through 14 years of 
age. During 1937-38, nearly 294 million children 
were enrolled in the Soviet primary and secondary 
schools (of these, over 8} millions were in the 
cities). Two years later (1939-40), their number 
rose to more than 32 millions, and the objective for 
1942 (the end of the Third-Year Plan) was to have 
over 40 million children in attendance in their 
schools. In addition to the above, izrge numbers 
of Soviet youths have been enroiled in the Factory 
Trade Schools—vocational schools directly at- 
tached to large industrial plants where young men 
and women learn a trade, continue with essential 
elements of education, and earn money while thus 
being trained. These schools are very popular in 
the Soviet Union. 

While strictly speaking, higher educational in- 
stitutions do not fall within the. scope of this 
survey, this should be mentioned in passing, be- 
cause of the value that the opportunities for college 
education have, as an incentive to study, for the 
adolescent. The Soviet colleges and universities 
scored the most spectacular increase in attendance 
over those in Czarist Russia. Students of higher 
educational institutions increased from 112,000 in 
1914-15 to 547,000 in 1937-38, with 650,000 
planned for 1942. (The 1937-38 figure for the 
Soviet Union is more than one hundred thousand 
over and above the combined student attendance 
of England, Italy, France, Germany and Japan, 
for that school year.) 

Until the summer of 1940, attendance at all 
Soviet educational institutions, including colleges 
and universities, was entirely free, and in many 
instances provided special scholarships and grants. 
In the summer and fall of that year, two major 
departures were introduced in the Soviet educa- 
tional system: one provided a scale of tuition inthe 
last years of high school and in the colleges and 
universities. The tuition affected students spe- 
cializing in the liberal arts, music, and related 
courses and who had been unable to attain an “A” 
rating in their studies. The other provision 
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called for several hundred thousand young men 
between the ages of 16-and 18 years, to enroll in 
technical, machine, and railroad Labor Reserve 
Schools. These students, in the course of their 
several months intensive study, are being trained 
vocationally, tuition free, and, in addition, are 
given free room and board and uniforms. These 
two departures called forth a hue and cry of 
“socialism betrayed” among some professional 
Soviet critics in this country, their claim being that 
the above provisions allegedly deprive those less 
able to pay, an opportunity to give their children 
a college education. ... While the full meaning of 
these steps may not have been clear to some in 
1940, after the fall of France, it became crystal 
clear when the Nazis struck at the Soviet Union. 
In the scale of the Soviet total defense, the inten- 
sive technical training of the one million youths 
who already graduated from those institutions 
must have played no mean part. 

Formal schooling is one phase of a child’s educa- 
tion. What he learns in his associations with his 
age group and through contact in the community, 
is equally important. If these influences are in- 
telligently organized and purposefully directed, 
they prove constructive character-building factors. 
On the other hand, if they just constitute “the 
street,” they are often negative forces, in direct 
conflict with the efforts of the home and the school. 

There are various character-building organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union serving the needs of the 
youth. The nationwide network of camps meet 
the needs of every boy and girl in the country. 
The outstanding example is the national Camp 
Artek, located off Gurzuf, on the Black Sea. The 
prize camp, which annually accommodates thou- 
sands of the most conscientious and gifted youths 
from all over the country, also maintains a camp 
during the winter for certain youths presenting 
health problems. Besides, local schools, factories, 
and even housing congregates maintain their own 
camps. Thus, every child is provided a period in 
camp through one medium or another. 

Every city of any appreciable size has its children 
theatre. These theatres are more than what the 
name ordinarily conveys. The presentation of the 
play, always artistic in form and socially significant 
in content, is only one phase of the program. The 
performances are so conducted that the youthful 
spectators are made to feel a part of the entire 
enterprise. During the extended intermission, 


organized play and dances for the benefit and with 


the participation of the young audience, are carried 
on. In the course of the show, a member of the 
cast addresses the youthful spectators on the signif- 
icance of the play, the theatre, and asks for com- 
ments and criticisms. It is a theatre for children 
where the program combines entertainment, educa- 
tion, and individual and group participation. 

Even more significant than the theatre are the 
Young Pioneer Palaces. Such institutions, child- 
ren’s clubs in the finest sense of the word, are 
located all over the country, free and accessible to 
all. Architecturally, they are often true “palaces,” 
with miniature museums, exhibits, libraries, play- 
rooms, and other facilities. 

Then there are special children’s concerts, 
rendered by the best talent in the country, child- 
ren’s reading rooms, and the extensive pavillions 
for the young, in connection with the Parks of 
Culture and Rest. These include facilities for 
sports, games of all sorts, exhibition rooms of 
children’s drawings and handicraft. 

The organizing and directing force behind all 
these functions and activities are the Soviet youth 
political organizations—The Communist Youth 
(Komsomol), and the Young Pioneers. Members 
of the Komsomol are the counsellors in the camps, 
the organizers of plays and games; they edit news- 
papers and lead in drives and timely campaigns. 
The important thing about their function is that 
they are in position of leadership not because they 
are placed there by the authorities from above, but 
because of acceptance by the group for proven 
ability and initiative. Their position depends en- 
tirely on the judgement of the unit or organization 
to which they are attached and of which they are 
often a part. They not only have the privilege 
that goes with the authority, but also the burden 
that goes with responsibility. The author wit- 
nessed an instance where two Young Pioneers of 
about ten to twelve years of age, were testifying at 
a trial against the parents of one of their school- 
mates who had been badly neglected by them. 
The woman judge, after listening to their testi- 
mony, gave them a severe tongue-lashing for not 
having acted in this matter much sooner and there- 
by perhaps avoided the whole trauma of the trial 
and all that it entailed. She told them that by 
having failed to act in time, they had neglected 
their duty as Young Pioneers. 

The Soviet youth also has a hand in promoting 
the printed word. Not only are millions of rubles 


being spent annually on books for children, but 
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young people are playing an active part in writing 
and editing newspapers, magazines, and even 
books. The most outstanding example in the 
author’s experience are the publications by in- 
mates of juvenile and adolescent correctional 
institutions. They are significant not so much in 
themselves, but because of their content. Such 
books as Yesterday and Today (two volumes), pub- 
lished several years ago exclusively by former 
hoodlums and thieves, are fine literary works, as 
testified to by the late Maxim Gorki, who wrote 
the introduction. What is more important, how- 
ever, is that the young editors called upon their 
former colleagues still in crime to join them and, 
with their natural talents, help build socialism in 
the country. 


THE SOVIET CHILD AND THE WAR _ SITUATION 


The unity of the Soviet people and, in the first 
order, the youth’s selfless devotion to the Soviet 
cause, is to be traced directly to the interest the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. had shown in the care, 
development, and education of the young genera- 
tion. The failure of Hitler to take this psychologi- 
cal factor into consideration when he attacked the 
Soviet Union has proven to be his most serious 
miscalculation. The Nazi invasion consolidated 
and steeled the Soviet forces in the manner it did, 
only because the ties of common interest that are 
holding the Soviet people together have been 
forged in the day-to-day living for the last quarter 
of a century. 

The tremendous burdens created by the Nazi 
attack on the U.S.S.R. in no way lessened the 
Government’s interest in its younger generation. 
Though less spectacular but no less important than 
the transplanting of entire industries into the in- 
terior and out of the immediate reach of the Nazis, 
has been the removal of large numbers of Soviet 
children from the war areas. These evacuations, 
done very hurriedly when the enemy first struck, 
have been carried out in a planned and systematic 
manner since then. During the first days of the 
Nazi invasion, the Soviet children were removed 
in haste, often amidst falling bombs, and without 
saying good-bye to the parents. They were re- 
moved in a makeshift manner and delivered to their 
final destination beyond the Urais, and to Central 
Asian republics. The evacuations in the subse- 
quent Nazi invaded areas were carried out in an 
orderly fashion and afforded less hardship on both 
child and parents. Parents were allowed to make 
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their own decisions about their children; whole 
natural units, such as nurseries and kindergartens, 
are being transferred to more secure regions, just as 
if they were being moved out to a camp or country 
place for the summer. The planned evacuation, 
which involves most of the children from the in- 
vaded areas, enables parents and children to keep 
in touch with one another and efforts are being 
made, where possible, to reunite families in the 
safe retreat of the Soviet republics. 

The evacuated children are cared for in several 
ways. There is the outright institutional place- 
ment, which in the past had been at its peak in the 
*T wenties, following the last war and the famine of 
1921. Then there is the adoption of orphans and 
foundlings. Another form is the foster-home care, 
which in recent times has been gaining favor among 
the Soviet people. The Government has en- 
couraged this step as an indication of genuine 
friendly spirit. Foster care may or may not be 
subsidized by the State, depending on the needs 
and interest of the given family. 

There are no figures available here as to the 
number of children that have been evacuated and 
resettled away from the immediate war zone. 
Since the number of people who normally lived in 
the territory now invaded by the Nazis is estimated 
to be between 60 and 70 millions, it is safe to as- 
sume that the number of children removed from 
that region is quite high. The task of allocating 
and adjusting the vast number of these children 
amidst the pressing war efforts must have been 
and has remained great. But the spirit of resis- 
tance that the Soviet Union has put up against the 
powerful and ruthless invader seems to be re- 
enacted in caring for the child war victims. The 
same people who so brilliantly defended Moscow, 
Leningrad, Sevastopol, and Stalingrad are doing 
it again. They are showing the same quality of 
devotion to the Soviet child as they have displayed 
in hatred of the Soviet enemy. 

The Soviet newspapers carry almost daily ac- 
counts of what is being done all over the country 
for the care of the “‘war orphans.” The stories tell 
both of the quantity and quality of the work done. 
National and regional conferences are being held to 
further stimulate this work. One of the popular 
slogans of the campaign is ‘No homeless waifs in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

The Moscow News of January 12, 1942 carries a 
story of the efforts of the Uzbek Republic (southern 
USSR) for the evacuated children. In Tashkent, 
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the capital, alone over 600 families adopted chil- 
dren of many nationalities. Groups of factory and 
vffice workers have collectively adopted several 
children. Thus, the Tashkent Agricultural Ma- 
chinery Works adopted 15; the Uzbekistan Society 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives, 10; the Institute of 
Railway Transport, 6. These children are cared 
for in kindergartens on funds supplied by the above 
groups. “So great is the desire to offer a home to 
the little victims of the fascist invasion that there 
are actually not enough children to go around.” 
Nor are the placements made haphazard. ‘The 
local boards of education, which handle the placing 
of the children, take great care in choosing new 
homes for their charges. Every application for 
adoption is considered carefully and the children 
entrusted only to families able to give them a good 
upbringing.” 

Another account in the Moscow News for 
March 17, 1942 tells of further extention of the 
interest in and activities for the young war victims. 
Additional factories undertook to care for a specific 
number of children. Whole regions set up and 
fitted out new children’s homes. Collective farms 
from the Gorky, Stalingrad, and other regions have 
set up new children’s homie and undertook to sup- 
port with food large numbers of such children 
placed in existing institutions. 

How the Soviet people feel towards the children 
of the nation is most eloquently demonstrated by 
the fact that in face of all the hardships and 
sacrifices that the war placed upon their shoulders, 
they voluntarily assume the additional responsi- 
bility of caring and providing for other people’s 
children. An article in Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
for April 23, 1942, gives further indication of the 
scope and quality of this work. As of that date, 
private donations amounting to nearly a million 
and a half rubles in cash, nearly two million units 
of children’s wearing apparel, some 11,000 meters 
(a meter is 39.37 inches) of textiles and close to 
50,000 household articles for the use of young war 
victims and the institutions where they are cared 
for have been contributed. Every region in the 
country was represented in this work, from 
Khabarovsk region came over a half million chil- 
dren’s wearing apparel items. Twenty thousand 
textbooks and other educational material came 
from the Moscow area; the far away Yakut region 
supplied leather boots, wearing apparel, and money 
for suits and coats. From the Omsk area came 
nearly 100,000 pounds of meat, many heads of 


cattle, milk, flour, fish, and vegetables, and 
Archangel, Vologorsk, Sverdlov and Kirov regions, 
among other things, organized children’s dining 
rooms. 

The valiant Red Army fighters who daily witness 
first hand the destruction and suffering the invad- 
ing enemy has caused the Soviet child, are doing 
their bit on the home front as well. Komsomolskaya 
Pravda for April 26, 1942, tells of the army men’s 
contribution to this work. One Red Army unit 
sent in 33,500 rubles with more to follow. A group 
of Komsomols of a mine-throwing unit writes from 
the front: “Our Government is concerned with the 
care of children who lost their parents. But we 
too must not stand aside. We hereby contribute 
465 rubles for these children.” Comissar Sitnikov, 
in behalf of his battalion, writes that they already 
sent in over 16,000 rubles for the care of the 
children and the collection continues. Junior 
political worker Stetzkov writes: “Our Soviet 
children who are left deprived of the tender care 
of father and mother must not suffer. We shall 
care for them. Our fighting men and commanders 
are contributing to the care of these youngsters. 
Junior sergeant, A. Kashtanov gave 50 rubles, 
junior lieutenant, A. Skyratavosky, 100 rubles, 
sergeant Gamashev, 50 rubles; total collected 1,000 
rubles.” And from another unit: “Burning with 
contempt for the Fascist bandits who are depriving 
many of our children of joy and happiness, the 
Komsomols of our unit decided to aid these 
orphans. The raising of these children is our 
responsibility. We are sending 10,000 rubles 
towards their maintenance.” 

While the evacuated children constitute a major 
concern of the Government and the people of the 
Soviet Union, the overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet children are still living in the vast spaces of 
the U.S.S.R., untouched by the enemy. These 
children continue with their education and train- 
ing, and receive the best care and attention possible 
under the war conditions. While in some regions 
additional shifts had to be instituted, extending the 
school day from ten to twelve hours, no child has 
to miss school because of the war. Changes in the 
curriculum were introduced with the view of both 
helping the war efforts and giving the pupils a 
feeling that while attending school they are also 
serving their country. Laboratory work is linked 
up with the fight against crop destroying insects; 
biology and “victory gardens” are interrelated. 
The study of geography and map-making become 
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living objects when linked up with the war; so 
does history. 

There has been no let down in the extent and 
quality of entertainment and general education of 
the Soviet child during the war. During the first 
eight months following the Nazi invasion, the 
Soviet state publishing house released around ten 
million children’s books, but the Soviet press 
stresses the need for ever greater cultural and 
spiritual work in behalf of the Soviet child. In 
its issue of April 25, 1942, the weekly journal 
Literatura i Iskustva (Literature and Art—organ 
of the writer of the USSR, and Committees on Art 
and Cinema) devoted its front page editorial to 
“Creative Art for the Children.” It tells of con- 
ferences being held and action being taken to meet 
the needs of the Soviet child; it reports of new 
books and special children’s movies that have been 
released since the outbreak of the war. “But all 
this is too little. The number of released children’s 
pictures must be sharply increased. The chil- 
dren’s cinema must give our children an immeas- 
urably richer and more absorbing patriotic picture. 
The film, ‘The Boy with the Pigeon’ was good, but 
where are the other scenario writers?” the editorial 
asked. The paper expresses dissatisfaction with 
the children’s dramatists and children’s theatres. 
Appropriate plays and theatre locations must be 
found for that purpose. The editorial concludes: 


The Soviet writers, dramatists and scenario men must 
give the children new creations which the young Soviet 
patriots are awaiting. In these grim war days, our 
children must get new books, plays and films whose 
heroes will lead the younger readers just as they were 
led and carried away by Arkady Gaidar’s Timur and 
His Gang. [For details regarding this, see below.] It is 
important that these works set off kindness in the hearts 
of the children and that through emulating their 
favorite heroes in various practical questions, our young 
Soviet patriots will grow up. 


This was written in the tenth month of the war, 
with the enemy still dangerously close to Moscow, 
besieging Leningrad and seriously menacing the 
whole country along a two-thousand-mile front. 
In these trying times, too, the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Education opened a large, new children’s 
reading room at the famous Lenin Library at 
Moscow. American and English authors like 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark Twain and Walter 
Scott share popularity with such Russian writers 
as Tolstoi, Pushkin, and Chekhov. At this reading 
room leading writers, artists, scientists, and Red 
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Army heroes address the young readers. The 
library is also arranging for some of the regular 
youthful patrons to visit hospitals and read to the 
wounded soldiers. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE YOUTH TO THE SOVIET STATE 

The 1939 census disclosed that one-fourth of the 
population of 45 million people of the U.S.S.R. 
were between 16 and 30 years of age. Since the 
Soviet State is just 25 years old, it means that this 
vital fourth of the Soviet people is the product of 
the Soviet training and bringing up. It is they 
who make up the rank and file of the armed and 
production forces, and include the bulk of the 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers, as 
well as political commissars (now absorbed into the 
regular armed forces); it is they, their wives and 
sisters who lead in the factories, in the mines, and 
on the collective farms. The answer as to how 
these young people feel about their country and 
Government is to be found daily on the battlefields, 
on the production lines, and in the rear of the 
enemy. The unity and selfless devotion of all the 
peoples of the Soviet republics have bogged down 
and are whittling away the Nazi Frankenstein of 
ruthless destruction. The Soviet strength is, how- 
ever, most dramatically exemplified by the brilliant 
deeds of the individual Soviet youth who havedem- 
onstrated that not only can they fight, but that 
they fight the way they do because they know what 
the fight is all about. 

At the present time the Soviet youth best known 
in this country is the woman sniper, Lt. Ludmila 
Pavlechenko. Her pre-war aim was to become 
a teacher but the war caused her to change her plans 
and she became a Red Army sniper in defense of 
her invaded country. In her new capacity she 
achieved 2 double purpose. She eliminated hund- 
reds of her country’s enemies with the aid of her 
rifle, at the same time embarking on her career as 
a teacher, instructing many other youths in ef- 
fectively combating the enemy. When asked how 
she felt about killing the Nazis, she cryptically re- 
plied, “How does one feel when killing a rattle- 
snake?”’ It is the Fascist wanton destruction of in- 
nocent defenseless civilians and property that 
makes the Soviet people fight the way they do, she 
explained. 

The name of the 16-year-old Zoya Antolievna 
Kosmademyanskaya has become an object of 
reverence and admiration all over the U.S.S.R. 
Zoya was a guerrilla and was caught by the Nazis 
behind their lines as she attempted to set fire to a 
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stable. After submitting her to inhuman tortures 
to force her to betray the whereabouts of her com- 
rades, and failing in their efforts, the Nazis decided 
to hang her. Completely ignorant of the senti- 
ments and unity of the Russian people, the Nazis 
decided to make the execution of the sixteen-year- 
old Zoya an object lesson to the rest of the popula- 
tion. Zoya took advantage of this occasion and, 
as she stood on the gallows, mutilated, bare-foot, 
and almost naked, in the bitter cold, she gathered 
her last strength and exhorted the public to carry 
on the fight against the invaders. From the 
obscure village behind the enemy lines, her chal- 
lenges spread like wildfire over the length and 
breadth of the U.S.S.R. 

“Pavel from Petrovka” was in his early teens. 
He saw his parents die at the hands of the Germans. 
He picked himself up and after days of precarious 
wandering, he reached his objective—a Soviet 
guerrilla band. His knowledge of the countryside 
and burning feeling of revenge proved him to be a 
valuable addition to the detachment. Pavel more 
than evened the score with the murderers of his 
parents before they finally caught up with him. 

The case of Shura Tchekalin, age 16 years, is 
very similar to that of Zoya. Him, too, the Nazis 
tortured and, failing to wring any essential in- 
formation from him, they led him to the public 
hanging. With the noose around his neck, he 
shouted defiance at his executioners: “You can’t 
hang all of us, we are too many!” and died, singing 
the ‘‘International.”” Hismother, Nadezhda Tsch- 
kalina, in addressing the All-Union Conference in 
Defense of the Soviet Children, held in Moscow on 
April 19, 1942, called on the assembly to do all they 
could to fight the Nazis and aid the Soviet child. 
In referring to the untimely death of Shura, she 
stated, ‘You understand, of course, that ny scrrow 
is great, but great also is my pride for my son and 
for the Motherland which thus brought him up.” 

There is the story of the 12-year-old girl, Fenya 
Kravchenko, who served her country as bravely 
as any grownup. She came across a couple, who, 
though they were dressed as women and spoke 
Russian, appeared suspicious to her. She soon 
convinced herself that they were neither women 
nor Soviet citizens, but Nazi wreckers. At the 
cost of a serious wound and at danger to her life, 
she attracted the attention of a passing Red Army 
contingent and caused the apprehension of her 
country’s enemies. 

Then there is the 14-year-old flaxen-haired 


Kolya Andiienov, one of the youngest Russians to 
wear a Red Army medal. Kolya ran across a 
stretch of “No man’s land” to join his own people 
and tell them of the German strength across the 
lines, and thus prevented a Red Army detachment 
from falling into a trap. When asked whether he 
was not afraid of the bullets that were whistling all 
about him as he ran, Kolya replied, “Afraid? I 
had no time to fear.” 

The number of these little Soviet patriots is 
growing daily, just as are those in the active com- 
bat service. Accounts of brilliant individual 
initiative and the highest devotion of the Soviet 
fighting youth in every branch of service constitute 
the greatest compliment to the education and 
training of the Soviet child. 

The spirit of Soviet youth is further illustrated 
by an item recently carried over the United Press 
wires under a Moscow date line (10-17-42): 


The Pioneers, the children’s Communist organization, 
adopted a new initiation oath today, pledging undying 
hatred of Nazis and constant preparedness for the 
defense of Russia. 


“With all my heart, I will hate the Fascist occupants 
and will tirelessly prepare myself for the defense of the 


Fatherland,” the children’s oath said. 

“TI swear in the name of the warriors who sacrificed 
their lives for our happiness. I will eternally remember 
that their blood is burning on my Pioneer badge and on 
our red banner.” 

The Pioneers number more than 15,000,000 between 
the ages of 10 and 13. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE MORALE OF THE 
SOVIET CHILD 


No one can tell what imprint the gruelling hard- 
ships of the war will have on the Soviet child— 


those who lived through the horrors of battle and 
the loss or the sudden disappeararice of their 
parents, brothers, and sisters. For the present at 
least there appears to be no signs of a breakdown 
of the morale among the Soviet growing generation. 
There is no evidence of any large-scale juvenile 
delinquency in Russia, certainly no indication of 
any increase. Whereas before the war, the legal 
and criminological journals, as well as the daily 
press, published strictly for local consumption, re- 
corded instances of delinquencies, crimes, and 
various behavior problems, now the accounts deal 
with the heroid, patriotic deeds of these youths, 
as well as of conferences by citizens on ways and 














THE CHILD IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


means of protecting those of the more tender age 
against material and spiritual want. 

The apparent absence of anti-social activities 
among the Soviet growing generation is highly 
significant but not surprising. Social upheavals of 
themselves do not cause juvenile delinquencies. A 
major national calamity may play havoc with the 
youth only when they are already insecure and 
unintegrated in the life about them. Then the 
insecurity and latent antagonism may cause the 
youth to unconsciously takes sides with the 
enemies of the country. The Soviet youth, how- 
ever, is differently situated. For many years the 
Soviet Union prepared itself against such “X 
column.” Through the various activites referred 
to above, the Government prepared its young men 
and women to function as adequate social beings. 
The grown Soviet boy or girl has known that ahead 
of him or her there is a choice of a job and free and 
unlimited education. He read and personally was 
familiar with young people leading in industry, ex- 
celling in the armed forces, hoiding important posi- 
tions in the Government. He knows that this 
applied to all, regardless of the color of his skin or 
the shape of his eyes, nor that sex made any dif- 
ference. The Soviet Government was never under 
the illusion that “It can’t happen here,” and pre- 
pared its youth for the specific eventuality it now 
is facing. It taught them in may ways that there 
is a place for the younger generation in war as there 
is in peace. 

The story of Timur and His Gang is a case in 
point. This story by Arkady Gaidar, released by 
the State Children’s Publishing House in 1941, 
was written against the background of the Soviet- 
Finnish war. In the 70 pages, the author tells of 
a group of boys and one girl, all in their early teens 
banding together in a secret society, for the purpose 
of serving the families of the men at the front, as 
well as to help any other family in the community 
in need of some service. The “Timurites’” had 
their leader, their symbols and signals. They 
differed from any other gang in that they dedicated 
themselves to rendering good deeds and combat- 
ing hooliganism and anti-social activities among 
the young. The story is full of thrills, mystery, 
and last-minute surprises. It is definitely a story 
for juveniles but with special appeal to Soviet 
youths who are brought up in an atmosphere of 
service and participation. 

The story had immediate, spectacular success. 
Published in 50,000 copies, it met with universal 
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approval before June 22, 1941. After that date, it 
became a sort of clarion to rally the Soviet youth to 
the defense of the country. The idea embodied in 
the booklet, minus the mystery trappings, was 
taken up everywhere. Timur clubs and Timurites 
were formed all over the U.S.S.R. Their program 
was broadened out to include not only the “‘adop- 
tion’’ of service men’s families, but also to aid in such 
war efforts as collecting scrap, gathering medical 
herbs, to be on the lookout against saboteurs on the 
farms, and where the enemy was getting near, to 
help in the building of trenches and barricades. 
In personal services their activities ranged from 
minding babies to visiting wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals. 

The practical results of thus incorporating the 
services of the younger children and adolescents 
into the services of the country are many fold. 
In the first place, it greatly reduces, if not entirely 
eliminates, large scale juvenile delinquencies as an 
additional by-product of the war dislocation. Sec- 
ondly, the performance of all sorts of civilian de- 
fense and useful personal services, which, though 
hard to reduce statistically, is of inestimable 
value, in another sense. The Soviet children 
have achieved no mean results in the field of 
large-scale production. In the 1941 harvest, in 
the Ryazan region, 106,000 children, working 
in the fields and vegetable gardens, put in nearly 
two million farm working days. In the Kuibyshev 
region, another 100,000 children also worked in 
the fields and gardens, with similar results. 

The Timur movement also carried with it the 
“healing power” of personal maladjustment. The 
fourteen-year-old Lyuda Tomilina of Kuibishev 
was somewhat of a behavior problem. Her mother 
had a difficult time to get Lyuda to take care of her 
own person, let alone help around the house. One 
day our young miss showed up at the home of a 
neighbor whose husband was at the front, and 
volunteered to take care of her infant. Her ex- 
planation that she came as a member of the Timur 
“Gang” hardly added any assurance to the already 
suspicious mother of the 6-months-old infant, but 
her own mother was the most surprised of all. 
Lyuda, almost impatiently, explained to her 
mother the logic of her action, which explanation 
had landed her the nursing “job.” “But mother, 
don’t you know, Dudishinkina’s husband has gone 
to the front? And think how much better he will 
fight if we help his family back home.” The exam- 
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ple of Lyuda’s “conversion” can be multiplied 
many fold. 


On this, the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, the 


Soviet Union emerges before the entire world in a 


more truthful light than during any previous year 
of its existence. The stand it is putting up against 
the destructive forces of Fascism is the hope of the 
world. The fountainhead of its strength is the 
youth that it raised and nurtured. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION IN WAR AND PEACE 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


University of Tennessee 


I. APPRAISAL 


N APPRAITSAL of the work of the Com- 
Avision on Interracial Cooperation is not 
an easy task. There are no _ similar 
agencies with which comparisons of accomplish- 
ments might be made. Much of the work of the 
Commission has been done through other organiza- 
tions. Many of its efforts have been in the field of 
education, specifically functioning in the attempt 
to change traditional racial attitudes, to improve 
interracial cooperation, and to increase under- 
standing between races. These areas of knowledge 
and endeavor do not lend themselves readily to 
scientific measurement or objective appraisal. 
The entire culture of a people ties in so closely in 
shaping attitudes and in influencing action patterns 
that it is very difficult to segregate and to examine 
the influence of any single agency or institution 
from that of other institutions or the mass impact 
of the total culture. 

Method of Appraisal. Irrespective of these 
limitations, it is worth while to appraise as care- 
fully as possible the work of the Commission. 
This has been done through interviews and cor- 
respondence with seme 300 persons (1942), most 
of whom have observed or participated in the work 
of the Commission, have served on state or local 
interracial committees, or have shown an interest 
one way or another in race problems or southern 
problems. In addition, there has been consulta- 
tion with Commission personnel and a somewhat 
detailed scrutiny of the publications and official 
minutes of the Commission. 

From these collective sources, there is evidence 
and testimony to the following accomplishments of 
the Commission: 


1, THROUGH THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION, THE 
INTERRACIAL ORGANIZATION AND MEETING HAVE 


BECOME STANDARD TECHNIQUES DESIGNED FOR 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INTERRACIAL COOPERA- 
TION IN THE SOUTH 


One of the difficulties of the racial situation in 
the past has been that there was almost no contact 
between white and colored leaders in the South. 
The annual meeting of the Commission, itself, the 
more frequent meetings of its Board of Directors, 
and the state and local interracial groups which 
have grown out of the efforts of the staff and the 
members of the Commission have built up points 
of contact between the leaders of the two races in 
the South which did not exist prior to the inception 
of the Commission. From these meetings have 
been discovered ways through which misunder- 
standing could be removed and by which coopera- 
tion could be secured. 

Cooperation of Leaders. Through the inter- 
racial organization, responsible white and Negro 
leaders have been brought together in such a way 
as not only to become an example for other inter- 
racial groups but to provide a natural exchange of 
ideas. These meetings have had a normalizing 
effect upon interaction between white and Negro 
groups. Out of this interracial exchange has cer- 
tainly come a furthering of the understanding and 
a broadening of the sympathies between the Negro 
and the white races, as well as the formulation of 
action programs designed to be of service to one or 
both of the races. 

The Commission Born Out of Conflict and Sus- 
picion. At the time that the Commission was 
conceived (April, 1919), the Nation, and more 
especially the South, faced widespread racial sus- 
picion, distrust, and overt racial conflict. The 
founders of the Commission felt that there could be 
brought into being organizations in which problems 
between the two races could be fully discussed and 
action programs formulated. This was done and 
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early took the form of “about 800” state and 
local interracial committees or ‘“commissions.”’ 
Not only was the racial crisis of the post-war period 
of the first World War passed with less friction 
and conflict than was anticipated, but over the 
years the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
and state and local interracial organizations have 
constituted perhaps the greatest single technique 
for preserving interracial peace, for discussing 
interracial problems, for increasing racial under- 
standing, and for instituting action programs on 
behalf of the southern Negro. 


2. THE COMMISSION HAS IMPROVED RACIAL UNDER- 


STANDING AND HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT 
SOURCE OF BI-RACIAL EDUCATION 


To this end, the Commission has been instru- 
mental in formulating, synthesizing, and dis- 
tributing information on the status and conditions 
of Negro life in the South and upon problems such 
as tenancy, education, enforcement of justice, and 
the like, which affect directly the welfare of both 
whites and Negroes. 

Race Relations Kept before the Public. Certainly 
in the South the Commission has done more than 
any other agency to keep the issue of race relations 
before the public mind. As the president of one 
of the southern State colleges phrases it, ‘The 
Commission has done much to capitalize sentiment 
in favor of a square deal for Negroes in the South.” 
Another outstanding southerner remarks, 


The studies that have been published, the publica- 
tions that have been issued and sent out, the conferences 
which have been held, the point of view and attitude 
which have been maintained, the steady but quiet pres- 
sure that has been exerted on law enforcement officers 
and upon newspapers—all these things have given the 
Commission a place not filled by auy other agency. 


Widening the Scope of Racial Understanding. 
Able pieces of research on race problems and condi- 
tions have been sponsored by the Commission. 
Some of the research has been the product of field 
studies which provided original information on 
race problems or other problems of the South. 

For years the Commission has maintained con- 
tacts with the leading editors of the South through 
conferences, personal visitation, and a news service 
which has reached 2,000 secular and religious news- 
papers and periodicals. Its own news letter, The 
Southern Frontier, is widely read and widely 
quoted. Clippings of the Commission press re- 
leases are on file from approximately 1,000 news- 


papers and magazines which have an aggregate 
circulation of about twenty million. 

On the basis of recent interviews with leading 
editors of the South, it is apparent that newspaper 
editors and publishers have become increasingly 
sympathetic and intelligent in matters involving 
Negroes. Both their news and their editorial 
policies have changed definitely for the better in 
the last twenty years. The majority of editors 
can now be depended upon for constructive and 
intelligent cooperation in the field of racial adjust- 
ment. This change has come about to a consider- 
able degree because of the work of the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation. 

The Commission has distributed more than five 
million pages of literature for classroom use and for 
study groups. About eighty colleges now offer 
courses in race relations, while some 400 other 
colleges and around 1,000 high schools integrate 
race relations topics into courses in sociology, 
ethics, civics, history, literature, journalism, and 
other subjects. 

Race Relations Included in State Education Pro- 
grams. Most of the southern State departments 
of education have put into their suggested State 
programs of studies units for the study of race 
problems, some of these being rather elaborate. 
While these have not functioned as the Commission 
staff members would like to see them, they do 
indicate that a more or less official stamp of ap- 
proval has been placed upon studies and curriculum 
content which a few years ago would have been 
taboo and which the state of public opinion then 
in existence would not have stood for. 

Cooperation wiih the Church. In its work toward 
improved education and toward creating a more 
wholesome public opinion between the two races, 
the Commission has worked very closely with the 
church. In the first place, the church has been 
liberally recognized on the membership of the 
Commission and in the composition of state and 
local interracial groups. From the inception of 
the Commission, its staff members have presented 
their work at church conferences, conventions, 
synods, to schools of religion, and through publica- 
tions of religious bodies. The interest of hundreds 
of church leaders in the racial problem has been 
enlisted. This, in turn, has led to much local 
church leadership in interracial matters, to more 
liberal church declarations on race problems, to 
local attacks upon race problems, and to the in- 
clusion of race relations topics in church literature 
and the curricula of training school programs for 
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church leaders. It was, in the main, church 
women who refuted the traditional idea that 
lynching was necessary for the protection of south- 
ern womanhood. 

Through the leadership of the Commission, the 
Woman’s Missionary Council of the M. E. Church, 
South, set up in 1920 a Commission on Race 
Relations and provided for the organization of a 
subsidiary committee on each of its 6,000 auxii- 
iaries. About the same time, the Federal Council 
of Churches created an interracial Commission on 
the Church and Race Relations, which in turn has 
organized numerous interracial committees in the 
East, the North, and the Middle West. In the 
early twenties, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Director of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, carried the story of the 
Commission to South Africa, with the result that 
able leaders there inaugurated a similar movement 
with excellent results. 


3. THE COMMISSION HAS CONSTITUTED A CONSULTA- 
TION CENTER IN RACIAL PROBLEMS FOR 
THE SOUTH AND FOR THE NATION 


Certainly the great over-all southern source to 
which individuals and organizations might turn for 
information on racial problems and for aid in or- 
ganizing interracial organizations and study groups 
has been the Commission. This consultation serv- 
ice has, of course, been ably supplemented by the 
great Negro universities and colleges of the South 
and the divisions of Negro education in the State 
departments of education. Likewise, the Urban 
League and the NAACP have been sources of aid, 
the latter especially of legal aid, to Negro groups 
where problems of discrimination, injustice, etc., 
have been involved. Perhaps none of the agencies 
mentioned has shown as wide a scope of services as 
has the Commission. 


4. THROUGH PERFORMANCE AND SPONSORSHIP, THE 
COMMISSION HAS MADE A WORTHWHILE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO RESEARCH ON RACE PROBLEMS IN 
THE SOUTH AND TO THE CREATION OF MORE COM- 
PREHENSIVE LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 


Mention might be made of the publications 
treating the status of the Negro in American 
society,! which have been very valuable in giving 
a general picture of the Negro in the Nation. The 
subject of lynching has been well covered by the 


1 Such as America’s Tenth Man, of which about 
250,000 copies have been printed. 


Commission in its research publications? and in 
more general popular documents.* Certainly 
these publications constitute the best collection 
of materials on lynching which are available. 
They have been widely used by study groups, stu- 
dents of race problems, and editors. 

Woofter’s early comprehensive study of Negro 
Problems in Cities* was inspired and financed by 
the Commission. 

The compilations and analysis of data on the 
comparative status of Negro and white educational 
facilities, finances, and opportunities have been 
regularly issued by the Commission’s staff,> and 
have no doubt done much toward lessening the gap 
between educational differentials in the South. 

Problems of Agriculture and Labor. The recent 
outstanding work on sharecroppers by Raper and 
Reid® was financed largely by the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation and Atlanta University. 
At this point, mention should be made of earlier 
studies on farm tenancy sponsored by the Commis- 
sion, summary of which was published in The 
Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, by Charles S. Johnson, 
Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. Somewhat 
later, a study was made of the Negro in the iron, 
steel, meat-packing, and railroad car industries. 
This study, sponsored by the Commission, was 
made by Horace R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell, 
and their findings are reported in Black Workers 
and the New Unions, published by the University 
of North Carolina Press in 1939. 

The above publications are only a few of the re- 
search documents prepared either by staff members 
of the Commission or by non-staff persons chosen 
especially to do the studies. 

The Commission has never posed as a research 


? Arthur Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933); 
Mississippi and the Mob (1924); Lynchings and What 
They Mean (1931); The Mob Still Rides (1936); Jessie 
Daniel Ames, The Changing Character of Lynching 
(Atlanta Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Inc., 
1942). 

3 As, for example, Toward Lynchless America (1940). 

*T. J. Woofter, Jr., Negro Problems in Cities (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1928). 

5 For example, The South—Child Rich—Dollar Poor 
(1942). Data on education are frequently published 
in The Southern Frontier. 

6 Arthur Raper and Ira deA. Reid, Sharecroppers Al 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1940). 
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organization, but has operated first of all as an 
educational, and secondarily as an action, agency, 
giving such attention to pieces of research as would 
contribute to these ends or to the mitigation of 
critical problems affecting southern Negroes and 
southern whites. 

Mention should be made at this point of the 
effective assembling of information on state race 
problems by some of the state interracial com- 
mittees. The committees of Georgia,’ Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virginia have 
done effective work in giving the people of their 
respective states sound information on interracial 
problems within these States. 


5. THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION HAS CONTRIBUTED 
MUCH TO THE MITIGATION OF LYNCHING AND TO 
THE REDUCTION OF OTHER FORMS OF RACIAL 
VIOLENCE IN THE SOUTH 


The president of one of the great southern uni- 
versities for Negroes is strong in his conviction 


that much of the advancement which has been made in 
race relations, including the drastic reduction in lynch- 
ing, interracial violence, and ill feeling, has been due to 
the patient and persistent efforts which the Commission 
has made. 


This expresses the opinion of many other persons 
questioned in connection with the study. 

Conflict Prevented Through Contact. Numerous 
examples have been encountered where the work of 
staff members of the Commission or of State 
Councils of the Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching,® or local com- 
mittees have been instrumental in preventing 
lynchings or other forms of violence. This has 
been accomplished largely through direct contact 
with law enforcement officers, or through getting 
influential citizens in the conflict area to get in 
touch with local law enforcement officials. Under 
such pressure, even when feeling runs high, local 
officials usually make an attempt to enforce the 
law. Of course, the speed with which a lynching 
may occur sometimes makes it impossible for the 


7 For example, the Georgia Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation has devoted issues of the Georgia 
Observer to the following topics: “Georgia Problems” 
(1938); “Health Needs of the Negroes in Georgia’ 
(1940); and “Economic and Social Conditions of 
Negroes in Georgia” (1940). 

8 This Association was set up by the Commission 
in 1930. 
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conflict situation to be known to the members of 
the State Council before it takes place. 

Effective Leadership in Preventing Lynching. An 
important part of the Commission’s program to 
reduce lynching has been the publication of sta- 
tistics, cases, and other data on lynching.® These 
have produced some degree of embarrassment 
among public officials and have been instrumental 
in achieving improved enforcement of the law. 
One of the most encouraging aspects of the anti- 
lynching campaign has been the wholehearted co- 
operation of leading southern newspapers. 

Lynching has been justified in the past on the 
ground that it was necessary for the protection of 
white women. The work of the Association of 
Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching 
has helped to undermine and discredit this sup- 
position. Through the Association, nearly 45,000 
women and 1,318 peace officers pledged themselves 
to work for the eradication of lynching and to 
impress upon the South that lynching is unneces- 
sary for the protection of southern women. 

Since the period 1916-1920, when the Commis- 
sion was organized (1919), lynchings decreased 
from 300 to 189 in 1920-1925; to 88 during the 
period 1925-1930; to 84 from 1930 to 1935; to 30 
from 1935 to 1940; to 4 in 1941; and to 5 in 1942.1° 

Reduction of Lynching a Cooperative Achievement. 
No thesis is presented bearing the claim that the 
work of the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion or the work of local and State interracial or- 
ganizations has been entirely responsible for the 
great decrease in lynching. The New Deal, with 
its sympathetic attitude toward minorities, the 
growth of State highway patrols; better communi- 
cation, such as radio; the far-reaching influence of 
the churches; the activities of Tuskegee Institute; 
the work of the NAACP and the Urban League, all 
have made their contribution to an effective reduc- 
tion in lynching."' Above the efforts of any 
single agency operating in the South to reduce 
lynching, the work of the Commission seems to 
emerge as singularly significant. 

Legal Aid and Court Action. From time to time 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation has 
inspired court action or has cooperated in court 
action where there was violence, miscarriage of 


9 A Siatement from Governor Hugh M. Dorsey as to the 
Negro in Georgia (Atlanta, April 22, 1921). 

10 Jessie Daniel Ames, The Changing Character of 
Lynching, p. 11. 

1 Jbid., pp. 14-19. 
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justice, or where the people were aroused over a 
racial situation.’ An important, appropriate 
illustration was the recent appeal of the case of 
Ira Taylor of Hancock County, Georgia, financed 
by the Commission to test the “peonage laws” of 
Georgia. After going through the state courts, 
the case was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court by two Georgia lawyers, one of whom served 
without compensation, and on January 12, 1942, 
the law was declared- unconstitutional. Another 
illustration, some years back, was the celebrated 
“Williams Case,” involving peonage on a planta- 
tion in Jasper County, Georgia, where eleven of the 
important witnesses were murdered in order to 
cover up evidence. The Commission pushed this 
case and obtained convictions for the principals 
involved. Other less spectacular instances of 
court action might be cited. 


6. THE COMMISSION HAS INFLUENCED LEGISLATION 
AND MOVEMENTS DESIGNED TO ALLEVIATE 
SOUTHERN PROBLEMS, ESPECIALLY THE PROBLEMS 
OF NEGROES, AND TO IMPROVE THE STANDARDS OF 
LIVING IN THE SOUTH 


In its early studies of lynching, the Commission 
found that lynching was closely tied in with sub- 
marginal areas and with substandard conditions of 
people. This pointed the way to the possibilities 
which might be inherent in preventing lynching 
and in improving race relations by improving 
social, economic, and educational conditions of the 
people. As a result of these observations, the 
vision of the Commission’s approach to race prob- 
lems was greatly enlarged. 

Leadership in Legislation. The President and 
Director of the Commission were active in ob- 
taining a grant to study the effect of the AAA 


% The Commission has had only limited funds for 
this work and has confined itself to cases involving 
changes in the fundamental law or those particularly 
significant because of their effect on public opinion. 
There is a very great need for some form of legal aid for 
the masses of both white and colored people who are, 
as a rule, too poor and too ignorant to avail themselves 
of protection under the law. Into this general field the 
limited finances of the Commission have never per- 
mitted it to go. 

Two very important documents on the legal status of 
Negroes have been financed by the Commission: J. H. 
Chadburn, Lynching and the Law (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933); and Charles S. 
Mangum, Jr., The Legal Status of the Negro (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940). 


program upon the Negro. The results of this 
study, presented to the public in a number of re- 
leases and reports, were embodied in The Collapse 
of Cotton Tenancy, which was drawn upon ex- 
tensively in developing the program of the Farm 
Security Administration. Leaders of the Commis- 
sion played an important part in shaping the 
legislation which established this agency. The 
Commission, with State and local interracial com- 
mittees, was an effective influence in the passage 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, the 
development of a non-discriminatory federal policy 
on the employment of Negroes in war industries, 
and the broadening of the principles governing the 
mobilization of Negroes in the armed forces. 
Numerous instances are reported where state and 
local interracial groups have been influential in 
getting public funds for improved edicational pro- 
grams, in breaking down teacher-salary differen- 
tials, and in getting better facilities for education. 


7. THE COMMISSION IS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
MITIGATION OF RACIAL PROBLEMS ARISING 
OUT OF PRESENT WAR CONDITIONS 


A definite step was taken in this direction in the 
late spring of 1942, when State interracial workers 
were assembled in Atlanta to discuss race problems 
arising out of the mobilization of manpower and 
industry in the war effort. 

Definite Plans Developed. At this conference 
definite steps were taken toward getting at least 
one semipermanent Negro chaplain!* and recrea- 
tional director in each camp housing Negro mili- 
tary units of any size. Through these, the 
interracial committees would work with the mili- 
tary police and with civil authorities in handling 
local interracial problems. Steps were taken also 
toward organizing interracial committees in towns 
near camps in which Negro soldiers were quartered 
and in towns where defense industries were creating 
problems of population pressures, either of white 
upon Negro communities or of Negro upon white 
communities. 

At the Atlanta conference, pamphlet material 
on racial good will and national unity was outlined. 
Plans were also made to exchange information on 
successful techniques in the handling of local bi- 
racial problems during the emergency and to 


% The plan called for keeping at least one chaplain 
in a camp on a semipermanent basis as a means of 
giving some continuity to the religious, recreational, and 
social program. 
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publicize the progress of Negroes in the armed 
forces and in defense industries. Programs have 
been worked out for the use of local groups which 
are faced with problems of transportation, adminis- 
tration of justice, employment, and the spread of 
rumors which cause tensions during the war and 
post-war periods.44 In certain problem areas 
“listening posts” have been established to record 
the pulse of the community on racial attitudes, and 
in others interracial groups have been organized. 
In some camps, away from centers of population, 
recreational “day rooms” have been provided for 
Negro soldiers. Some of these have been spon- 
sored by State and local interracial bodies. Local 
organizations, especially in the Norfolk, Virginia, 
and Jacksonville, Florida, areas, have been able 
to arrange for special transportation facilities for 
Negro soldiers and defense workers. 

Work Unfinished. While this work of the Com- 
mission, designed to soften the impact of war and 
post-war conditions upon race relations, is not in 
its finished stages, it bids fair to reach considerable 
proportions and to be accompanied by some suc- 
cess. With many agencies concerned about such 
problems and with the scene of the problems 
shifting rapidly, the extent of the success of the 
work is difficult to estimate at this stage. It is 
sufficient to say that it is wise to perfect machinery 
and organizations now to deal with whatever racial 
problems may arise out of the war and post-war 
conditions. 


II. THE CASE FOR THE CONTINUATION OF A 
SOUTHERN INTERRACIAL ORGANIZATION!® 


It is clear that the arguments for the continua- 
tion of a privately operated interracial commission 
not only must present a background appraisal of 
the work of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation to date (Part I of this report), but also 
must consider the work which the Commission 
performs, or may perform, against an appraisal of 
the work of other agencies now concerned with race 


14 These study outlines are prepared under the title 
What About It? The one referred to here bears the sub- 
title, “National Unity and Civilian Morale.” 

16 For instance, in the South Carolina counties bor- 
dering Georgia. 

16 For purposes of definition, the South, as used in 
this article, refers to the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Limited assistance is given to a few 
States outside this area. 


problems and with the condition and status of 
minority elements in the populaticn. 

Private Initiative and Govern wental Endeavor. 
One of the most difficult problems which might be 
tackled first is the question of whether there is 
need for a private agency, such as the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation, in a social picture so 
dominated by government as the present one. 

It. is, of course, true that almost from the be- 
ginning of the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (1933) a great interest in the problem of 
minority groups has been shown by many leaders 
of the Federal government. Numerous commis- 
sions, agencies, and pieces of legislation have been 
created, and statements of policy have been issued 
which have had a bearing upon racial status, inter- 
racial relationships, improvement of economic 
conditions of minorities, and the utilization of 
minorities in the total war effort. 

Toward achieving a greater security for Ameri- 
can minorities and to the end of improving the 
relationship between races, mention might be made 
of the enactment into law of the Farm Security 
Administration; the passage of the Jones-Bank- 
head tenancy bill; the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices (established 
by Executive Order 8802 on June 25, 1941);!’ a 
more liberal policy on the part of the Army and 
Navy toward the acceptance and recruitment of 
Negroes; the employment of staff members with 
the Special Service Division of the War Depart- 
ment to work with Army staff officials in the area 
of race relations; and the setting up of a Division 
of Special Service to Minority Groups as part of the 
program of mobilizing human resources toward 
the prosecution of the total war effort. 

Dependence Upon Government. There are those 
who believe that government can deal with all 


17 Two paragraphs of Executive Order 8802 indicate 
the present position of the Federal government toward 
the full participation of all races in the defense program, 
to wit: 

1, All departments and agencies of the Government 
of the United States concerned with vocational and 
training programs for defense production shall take 
special measures appropriate to assure that such pro- 
grams are administered without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin; 

“2. All contracting agencies of the Government of 
the United States shall include in all defense contracts 
hereafter negotiated by them a provision obligating 
the contractor not to discriminate against any worker 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 
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aspects of the racial problem and who visualize 
that the pressure which Negroes and interested 
white prople exert upon government will be ample 
to force Federal governmental action at all times. 
There is no guarantee, it seems, that this is true. 
On the other hand, however, there is no immediate 
visible guarantee that the present interest of the 
Federal government in minorities will greatly de- 
crease; on the contrary, it is likely to increase. 
However, @ more conservative and reactionary 
national administration like the one at the end of 
the first World War might not only wreck what has 
been done to date, but might also fail to provide 
effective substitutes. The recent national elec- 
tions (1942) indicate a trend in this direction. In 
short, we must place our confidence partially in 
faith when we say that the great American racial 
issues and problems will be taken care of by the 
Federal government. The reaction of government 
to pressure makes it difficult to legislate in favor of 
minorities when they do not represent more than 
10 percent of the population, and where, in com- 
position, they are below the majority in political 
and economic strength. 

Developing Danger Signals. At the end of the 
first year of this Nation in the second World War, 
there still creeps out in this country evidence of a 
rather strong element of isolationism. This was 
given concrete expression in the recent national 
elections. There are some who believe that this 
could easily develop into a form of racialism in- 
volving not only Negroes but other minorities, 
especially Jews. Should this develop, there would 
be a critical need, if national security and inter- 
national safety are to be preserved, for effective 
private agencies to develop a counter-attack to 
minimize the effect of such a movement. 

Visualized at its best, a pattern of relations be- 
tween two or more races held together by govern- 
mental pressure, by Federal statute, and by police 
powers would be far less satisfactory to the races 
concerned than one in which mutual respect, re- 
gard, and equality of opportunity were, in part at 
least, the products of an enlightened opinion and 
cooperative will, aside from whatever laws might 
be necessary to maintain such rights or oppor- 
tunities. Patterns of race relations which are not, 
in part, the result of the cooperative will of the 
folk and which are held together by governmental 
pressures are likely to develop powerful counter 
results at any time. 

Methods of Government and the Commission 


Complementary. Methods likely to be used by 
government in improving the patterns of racial 
relationship in this country will, doubtless, include 
subsidies, legislation, or governmental pressure of 
one type oranother. There is little assurance that 
the government may undertake the task of educat- 
ing groups in racial understanding and in the 
peaceful arbitration of differences. The exceed- 
ingly important task of organizing interracial 
groups to consider problems which affect both 
races is likely to continue to remain the problem 
of private endeavor for many years to come. In 
spite of all that government might do, there ap- 
pears to be a definite place for the voluntary 
agency doing the type of work which the Commis- 
sion on Intraracial Cooperation has been doing 
in the past or may do in the future. 

Post-War Tendency to Decentralize. Following 
World War II, there is likely to be the usual 
movement to decentralize many powers of the 
Federal government delegated to it from necessity 
during the period of the war, and to abolish some 
of these powers and return others to the States 
and local communities. The prospect of de- 
centralization of Federal power holds poor possi- 
bilities for greatly improved race relations via the 
route of the Federal government. Then, too, 
whatever the role of the Federal government in race 
relations, we must remember that it is a long way 
from Washington to racial conflict situations in 
central Georgia, western Mississippi, western 
Louisiana, or eastern Texas. 

Whatever the implications for democracy, 
efforts of the Federal government to aid minorities 
through its various service programs have been 
most effective where the Federal government has 
carried these services directly to the people. 
Where the aid has been channeled through local 
and State governmental bodies, it has not been 
difficult for these units and iocal communities to 
divert such aid away from Negroes and other 
minorities. Thus, there is indicated a need for 
agencies to work in the changing of local attitudes 
and practices. Then, too, many of the problems 
in race relations are those involving loca] police; 
local health conditions and resources; local educa- 
tional and welfare systems; focal farm labor and 
industrial practices; and local attitudes—things 
local, which the Federal government can not touch, 
or can touch only remotely. 

Numerous individuals have suggested that the 
governors of the various states be prevailed upon 
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to appoint State interracial commissions, which 
might function within the States. In view of the 
attitude which certain southern governors have 
recently shown toward racial issues, it seems clear 
that any State action which some of the States 
would undertake could not possibly be satisfac- 
tory and would likely suffer political infanticide, 
and that it is perhaps better that a private agency 
take the lead in the organization of such groups. 

Still a Need for Private Initiative. The con- 
sensus seems to be that there does not exist in the 
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Federal and State governments a program of racial 
welfare and interracial cooperation adequate to 
cope with the racial issues and problems of this 
country, and that the work which government 
performs in this field does not constitute an ade- 
quate substitute for what the Commission has 
been doing in the past or may do in the near future. 
In spite of all that the governmental units are 
likely to accomplish, there will still be a job for 
private agencies to do. 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE SOUTHEAST 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


LOUIS R. WILSON 
University of North Carolina 


HAT should be the role of the library in 
any systematic plan for the optimum 
development of the Southeast? In at- 
tempting to answer this question I am aware that 


a great advance has been made in the last decade 
and a half in the increase of library resources in the 
eleven states which comprise this region. It has 
been so notable in many respects that it calls for a 
brief analysis. I shall first present the favorable, 


then the less favorable aspects of the situation. 
In 1926, 6,286,821 people, or 27 percent of the 
population of the region, lived in political units 
served by tax supported libraries. The per capita 
expenditure for library purposes ranged from 2 


cents in Mississippi to 18 cents in Florida. In 
1941 the number had increased to 17,426,948 or 62 
percent and per capita expenditures from local 
sources increased considerably. Book collections 
showed a corresponding increase. The legislatures 


of North Carolina and Louisiana appropriated 
$200,000 or more for the biennium 1941-1943 for 


state aid to public libraries, and the WPA in 
1940-41 was more than matching all the expendi- 
tures made locally by public libraries. The ex- 
penditures from local and state funds for the region 
totaled $2,354,000, the expenditures through WPA 
were $4,268,000. 

The development in the school library field was 


1 These data are taken from an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation by E. B. Stanford of the Graduate Library 


School of the University of Chicago. 


even more pronounced. In 1926 there were no 
school library supervisors in Southeastern state 
departments of education. Today there are six, 
and every Southeastern state department of edu- 
cation, whether it has a specially designated super- 
visor or not, is aware of the importance of libraries 
as fundamentally essential in the program of pri- 
mary and secondary education and is making some 
provision for their development. The total ex- 
penditures for schoo) libraries in North Carolina 
amounted to more than $310,000 in 1941 and 
several other states were regularly appropriating 
$10C,000 or more for school library support. 

In 1926 school library standards had not been 
formulated in the region. Few regulations had 
been issued by state departments of education and 
little legislation had been enacted concerning the 
certification of school librarians, Few training 
facilities for the preparation of school librarians 
were in existence. Today appropriate standards, 
regulations, and legislation have been provided and 
one or more institutions of higher learning are en- 
gaged in the professiona] training of schoo) }i- 
brarians in every Southeastern state, and six 
library schools or departments in the Southeast 
have been accredited by the American Library 
Association. "The New School of Library Service 
for Negroes at Atlanta University, succeeding the 
Library School at Hamptom Institute, has suc- 
cessfully concluded its first year, and departments 
of library science for the training of Negro li- 
brarians have been established in other institutions. 
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The advance has been equally significant in the 
field of higher education. College library person- 
nel has been greatly improved. The libraries of 22 
liberal arts colleges, 25 junior colleges, 7 teachers 
colleges, 21 col‘eges for Negroes, and a number of 
other types of institutions have received approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
for the improvement of their book collections, and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has required southern colleges to 
meet more adequate library standards. No uni- 
versity library in the Southeast possessed more 
than 180,000 volumes in 1926, whereas in 1941 
eight possessed between 250,000 and 500,000, and 
one had 631,000. Consolidations and cooperative 
agreements effected by the libraries of Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of North Carolina, the 
colleges and universities of the Athens-Atlanta area, 
of New Orleans and Nashville have tremendously 
increased the total library resources of all South- 
eastern institutions, and through the use of micro- 
film, union catalogs, and interlibrary loans, have 
greatiy strengthened the foundations for graduate 
study and research in the region. New library 
buildings designed to meet the modern demands 
of undergraduate and graduate students and fa- 
culty members have also been provided on practi- 
cally every university campus in the region and 
annual expenditures for library purposes have 
generally increased in spite of the depression. Six 
university libraries in the region spent between 
$40,000 and $120,000 for books and periodicals 
in 1940-41. 

This is the bright side of the situation. The 
less bright side reveals the following limitations. 

While the development in the public library field 
has been notable and the total expenditures from 
regular local and state sources amounted to $2,- 
354,000 in 1940-41, the expenditures from tem- 
porary WPA funds totaled $4,268,000 or 185 per- 
cent of the normal income from local sources for 
library purposes. North Carolina’s public libra- 
ries received $325,000 from loca) sources and 
$791,000 from WPA. The income from WPA was 
practically two and a half tithes as great as local 
income. In South Carolina the amounts were 
$95,000 local, $470,000 WPA or 495 percent of the 
local income. Ohio and Illinois, with almost ex- 
actly half the population of the 11 states, received 
$9,973,000 from regular state and local aid, and 
$3,551,000 from WPA, only 35 percent of the 
amount raised locally. If WPA aid is reduced or 


eliminated entirely? the library program of the 
Southeast will consequently be more adversely 
affected than that of any other region. It will 
make greater local and state aid more necessary if 
library service is to be maintained and improved. 

The second limitation is to be noted in library 
service to Negroes. Statutory enactments in the 
Southeastern states require the separation of races 
in schools and colleges and in every instance less 
extensive library service has been provided for 
Negroes than for whites. In her study entitled 
The Southern Negro and the Public Library,’ Mrs. 
Eliza Atkins Gleason has shown in detail the 
differences which exist in public library service. 
In 1926 only 45 communities in the South furnished 
any public library service whatever to Negroes. 
In 1935 the number had increased to 75, and in 
1938 to 99. But it had not kept pace with the 
increase in the number of communities providing 
service to whites. The percentage of the Negro 
population with service was less than half that of 
the white population. Mrs. Gleason’s study did 
not attempt to analyze the character of the service 
or the quality of the book collections. Where 
service has been provided, however, it has been 
very limited. In New Orleans, for example, the 
329,130 white inhabitants had access to the public 
library which contained 273,683 volumes, whereas 
the 129,632 Negroes in the city had access to only 
14,697 volumes in one branch library. Few of the 
major cities in the region have two branches to 
serve Negroes, and in rural areas public library 
service to Negroes is far less extensively developed. 
Service provided through WPA state-wide library 
projects has been available to Negroes, but the 
pattern has been very similar to that provided 
through local and state funds. 

In the school library field the situation is better. 
The establishment and support of schools are 
mandatory, whereas the establishment and sup- 
port of public libraries are permissive. Conse- 
quently, all state departments of education have 
formulated regulations concerning school libraries. 
A difference in school library service to Negroes, 
however, is general. In North Carolina, where the 
difference is less than in any other Southeastern 


2 The WPA was discontinued by presidential order on 
December 4, 1942 to become effective February 1, 1943. 
Data are from Stanford, 9). cit. ’ 

* Eliza Atkins Gleason, The Southern Negro and the 
Public Library, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1941). 
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state, the per pupil expenditure in 1941-42 for 
books and magazines for 749 high schools for 
whites was 60 cents; for 197 schools for Negroes, 
40 cents. The number of books available per 
pupil was 5.19 and 4.14 respectively. 

In the field of higher education the difference is 
very marked. The largest book collections in any 
college or university for Negroes in a Southeastern 
state are in the libraries of Hampton Institute and 
Atlanta and Fisk Universities. These range be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 volumes—collections 
obviously far too limited to support adequately 
work in graduate and professional subjects. As 
a result of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Gaines case, Negro state supported institutions 
have recently received greater appropriations for 
these purposes, but the appropriations have not 
been sufficient to remove the heavy limitation upon 
effective work in graduate and professional study. 

A third limitation is the comparative lack of 
concentrations of library materials for the use of 
graduate and professional students and members 
of faculties of the major colleges and universities 
of the region. This is due in large measure to the 
excessive dichotomy or separation which is charac- 
teristic of the organization of the institutions in the 
South generally. I have already referred to the 
statutory separation of races in schools. Separa- 
tion by sex and subject matter taught have likewise 
been instrumental in producing this result. Con- 
sequently, several institutions have to be provided 
to do the work which only one institution does 
elsewhere. An illustration will make this clear. 
The University of Illinois offers instruction to men 
and women of all races in the humanities, agricul- 
ture, and engineering. In North Carolina five 
institutions are required for this purpose. The 
effect of this multiplication of institutions upon 
university library resources is obvious. 

If, for example, the libraries of these institutions 
which serve the two states were beginning from 
scratch the development of special collections in 
chemistry, the library of the University of Illinois 
could subscribe for the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society and the journals of English, 
French, German, and Italia societies for approxi- 
mately the same amount required to secure five 
copies of the American journal which would be the 
first purchase of each of the three units of the 
University of North Carolina and the North 
Carolina College for Negroes and the Negro Agri- 
cultural and Technical College. These five jour- 
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nals would be available in one library in Illinois 
to whites and Negroes, men and women, and stu- 
dents in the humanities, the social sciences, the 
sciences, engineering, agriculture, and home 
economics, whereas the library of no one of the five 
North Carolina institutions could build up a col- 
lection that would !:e so extensive and specialized 
as that of the library of the University of Illinois, 
except at great additional expense. Actually the 
library situation of the institutions of the two 
states is as follows. The library of the University 
of Illinois has been able to build up a collection of 
1,209,977 volumes at an annual expense in 1939-40 
of $360,000 of which $139,189 was spent for books 
and periodicals. The five North Carolina libraries 
have a total collection of 605,272 volumes, on which 
they spent $199,354 in 1939-40, of which $67,949 
was for books and periodicals, 

A fourth and final limitation which I shall men- 
tion is that of the lack of emphasis placed upon the 
accumulation of library resources for study in the 
fields of agriculture and technology in the South- 
east as contrasted with that on literature and 
history. The actual and potential hydroelectric 
development of the Southeast is one of the most 
notable in the nation. Some of the soils in the 
region are as fine as are to be found anywhere in 
America, and nowhere else in the country are 
long growing season and abundant rainfall so 
happily combined—both of which are essentia) in 
cotton growing—as in the South. Yet the library 
of no major institution in the region possesses col- 
lections of materials which outrank those of other 
regions in such subjects as electrical engineering, 
soils, anima) husbandry, plant pathology, and tex- 
tiles, which are of vital importance in its social, 
economic, educational, and industrial life. Failure 
at this point has made it impossible for southern 
agriculture and industry to bring the full advan- 
tages of research to bear upon its agricultura) and 
industrial problems. 

With this background of present library re- 
sources in the Southeast to draw upon, I want to 
consider five ways in which these resources should 
be increased in planning for the future develop- 
ments of the region. 

1. First of all, it is evident that greater library 
resources will be required by school and public 
libraries if these institutions are to equip success- 
fully the members of the on-coming generation for 
more effective preparation for the various agricul- 
tural, industrial, and civic activities in which they 
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will be engaged. The wage differential which 
previously obtained between northern and south- 
ern industry has been narrowed by Federal legisla- 
tion and regulation and by the rapid shifting of 
both the armed forces and civilian groups from one 
part of the country to another. Whether we wish 
to admit it or not, it is obvious that high school 
graduates in the South who have had a maximum 
of 88 months of training will find it even more 
difficult than it has been in the past to compete 
successfully with graduates in other regions who 
have spent a minimum of 99 to 120 months in 
schools in which training in the arts, the sciences, 
and the vocations has been more completely 
integrated with library materials and mechanical 
and vocational apparatus. A Federal regulation 
which wipes out a regional wage differential cannot 
at the same time wipe out differentials in under- 
standing, in knowledge, and in skill in the use of 
technological devices which the longer school 
period and the greater use of library materials 
insures. Through wage regulation, industry in 
the South—say the cotton industry, for example— 
may have to pay the same, or approximately the 
same wage which is paid in other parts of the 
country. But while it may have to pay the same 
wage, its less extensively trained personnel cannot 
actually produce or earn as much as the more ex- 
tensively trained personnel of other regions. The 
modern school library, with its wide variety of 
films, graphs, maps, charts, blueprints, and re- 
cordings, as well as its newspapers, pamphlets, 
magazines, and books will have to be maintained 
in all the schools, elementary and secondary and 
for whites and Negroes, if the schools of the area 
are to prepare their students for successful com- 
petition with students in other sections. 

2. The apparent assumption which many com- 
munities in the South have acted upon that library 
service to Negroes is not essential will have to be 
abandoned. This aspect of library development 
has not received realistic consideration. The 
American Youth Commission in its remarkable 
study, Youth Tell Their Story, has vividly shown 
that Negro children whose parents were not on relief 
had less opportunity of gaining educational and 
economic security than children of white parents 
on relief. It has been pointed out to me by Negro 
graduate students at the University of Chicago— 
students who took their degrees with distinction 
and who are now filling responsible positions in 
colleges for Negroes in the South—that no public 


library service was available to them during their 
high school and undergraduate college careers. 
They also made it clear that the opportunities for 
Negro faculty members of southern colleges and 
universities to keep up with the developments in 
education and in the subjects which they taught 
were far less than for members of faculties of insti- 
tutions for whites on account of lack of library 
resources, Educational foundations have done 
something to relieve this situation, but the fact 
remains that approximately six of the eight million 
Negroes in the Southeast have no access to public 
library materials to supplement and continue their 
formal and informal education, and that students 
in Negro colleges and universities in the South have 
comparatively few library resources at hand. As 
a minority group they lack the opportunity to 
make use of library facilities essential to their full 
development as American citizens or participators 
in the upbuilding of the region. The total popula- 
tion of the region cannot attain its highest develop- 
ment part informed and part uninformed. 

3. Today we are confronted with the stark 
realities of a global war—a war that has brought 
into sharp focus the importance of the major 
universities and scientific laboratories and research 
libraries in the training of officers and specialists 
in various fields and in carrying on special research 
for the war effort. As long as the war lasts this 
importance will be emphasized. The housing, 
feeding, and physical conditioning of members of 
the armed services can be easily facilitated by 
colleges and universities through the utilization of 
their dormitories, dining halls, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, and athletic fields. But the training 
of weather-forecasters, map-makers, physicians, 
and other specialists, and the direction of highly 
technical secret research for the armed forces, 
involves laboratories, libraries, and faculties and 
students trained in research methods. Many of 
the major universities are carrying on operations 
of this character ranging from the housing and 
physical conditioning of men in the services to 
closely guarded research to discover means and 
materials essential to the winning of the war. In 
a recent report on the University of Chicago, 
President Hutchins places the number of such 
contractual arrangements at that University at 
103, by far the most important of which were 
those involving the use of the libraries, the map 
collections, the astronomical and meterological ap- 
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paratus, the specialized laboratories, and the vari- 
ous faculties in the total war effort. 

In this situation, the library is indispensable. 
Its collections of highly specialized material, its 
files of abstracts of scientific and technical papers, 
its expert reference librarians and bibliographers 
constitute the first line of offense in the attack upon 
any new investigation, since knowledge of what 
has been done, of what procedures have been fol- 
lowed, of what apparatus has been required is 
fundamental to any research. 

The comparatively smaller percentage of gradu- 
ate students trained in research methods in 
southern universities and the lack of concen- 
trations of special library materials in scien- 
tific and technical fields have caused southern 
institutions to be less extensively used in investi- 
gation for war purposes than institutions in which 
the opposite conditions prevail. If, as has fre- 
quently been said, this is a war which the physicists 
and the chemists are to win, southern universities 
and libraries will not make the contribution to its 
winning which the universities and libraries of 
other regions will, because they have failed to build 
up comparable concentrations of scientific and 
technical materials. Obviously the library of the 
University of Illinois, to which I referred above, 
can be drawn upon more extensively than the 
libraries of the five North Carolina institutions 
with which it is compared. 

4. The war, with its ramifications into every 
form of activity and education, as well as into 
every island and ocean and continent of the globe, 
has placed upon the library, whatever its nature, 
a new and tremendous responsibility to all mem- 
bers of the civilian population. This can be 
effectively visualized if we think of it in three 
particulars. First, the libraries have been called 
upon in every community of the nation to support 
the conversion of industry from a peacetime to a 
wartime basis. School, public, college, university, 
and special libraries in every pari of the country 
have been called upon to supply manuals and 
texts to aid millions of workers in becoming expert 
in manning the factories, the shipyards, and the 
assembly lines of the nation. The special, refer- 
ence, and great research libraries have likewise 
been heavily drawn upon by industrial manage- 
ment to speed up the transition from a consumer 
to a war economy. Both the American Library 
Association and the Special Library Association 
have issued special publications giving the location 
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and description of materials valuable for this 
purpose. 

A second service t the civilian population today 
is that of providing general information concerning 
the war. Hundreds of libraries have been de- 
signated as information bureaus by the Office of 
War Information and other war services in control 
of civilian activities, and thousands not so desig- 
nated are daily aiding the public in gaining a better 
understanding of civilian duties. As the limita- 
tions imposed by the war increase, this service 
becomes more and more essential. 

A third war service is that which has been made 
available to the armed forces. This has taken a 
number of forms. In hundreds of areas near 
camps or bases occupied by service men, libraries 
of all kinds have extended the use of materials to 
men in service. Libraries have likewise collected 
millions of volumes for service centers and camps 
for all branches of the service and hundreds of 
librarians have transferred from civilian to camp 
libraries for direct participation in the war effort. 
For the duration these three types of service will 
have to be maintained. 

5. The final aspect of the service which libraries 
may render in the Southeast is that of their role as 
builders of morale, as guardians of democracy, and 
as shapers of the pattern of the post-war world. 
The daily press, the news reels, and the radio 
broadcasts keep us fully informed concerning the 
happenings of the war. Frequently they excite us 
and depress us more than they sustain and inspire. 
The library, with its discussion groups, its more 
extensive analysis of world situations, its full- 
length records of the past, can contribute tre- 
mendously to the maintenance of the sanity and 
fortitude of the public in the face of the varying 
fortunes of the conflict. Three great services in 
this area which they can render are clear. They 
can help inform the population about the American 
tradition and heritage. They can aid the Ameri- 
can citizen in understanding democracy and 
freedom. They can give perspective and direction 
in shaping a better future world. 

Too frequently we are unmindful of the uses to 
which libraries may be put. Too frequently they 
seem far removed from the realities of the hour. 
Too frequently we forget the part which the 
printed book has played since those long-gone days 
of the mid-fifteenth century in the steady thrusting 
forward of civilization. We take free democratic 
libraries for granted in America, forgetting the role 
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they have played in the nation’s development. 
Germany, under Hitler, has not been unmindful of 
libraries. Those which represented freedom of 
thought he has ruthlessly repressed. Others have 
been used sinisterly to promote party ends. 
Russia likewise has not been unmindful of libraries, 
but with a difference. In the past we have usually 
thought that Russia made the same use of libraries 
as Germany—that it used them exclusively to 
perpetuate the Communist Party. However, as 
Russia has met the onslaughts of the Nazis at 
Leningrad, at Moscow, at Stallingrad, plane with 
plane and tank with tank, our admiration for the 
fortitude and devotion to country of that people 
has steadily mounted. We have come'to know, as 
we have looked more closely iato the unfolding 
history of the country, that, unlike Germany, 
which, in its present contempt for learning and 
democracy, has driven independent thinkers from 
its universities and burned the books that did not 
promote the Nazi ideology, Russia has had an en- 
thusiasm for knowledge, particularly for knowledge 
of machines and technological apparatus and for 
the advancement of the common masses rather 
than for the glorification of race and war. The 
difference is possibly illustrated by the two books 
which save grown out of the two great political 
upheavals—Mein Kampf and New Russia’s Primer. 
Mein Kampf extols force, deception, hate, and 
terror. New Russia’s Primer, based upon the first 
five-year plan for the development of the country, 
emphasizes the importance of teaching the twelve 
to fourteen year old sons and daughters of the 
peasant and the worker how to master the resources 
of their country—an emphasis which is reflected in 
the fact that illiteracy has dropped in the 25 years 
since the Revolution from 70 to 10 percent, and 
that agricultural, industrial, and technical under- 
standing has been increased several hundred fold. 
In 1936 a conservative British librarian, writing 
in a survey of libraries of Europe and America, con- 
cluded “that there can be no country in the world 
where libraries are so generously supported.’ 
Evidence of this fact was everywhere at hand. 
Seventy thousand popular libraries in schools, «« 

tories, and public buildings contained 300,000, 
000 volumes—three times the number in American 
public libraries at that time—intended for the 


4H. M. Cashmore, Report 18, “Russia,” Survey of 
Libraries, (London: Library Association, 1938), p. 341. 


enlightenment of the masses. Stalingrad, whose 
heroic defense of its streets and ruins has evoked 
the admiration of all free nations, was building a 
public library to house 1,000,000 volumes, as were 
five other cities in the Ukraine which fell before 
the Nazi juggernaut.* This emphasis upon learn- 
ing to read, upon vocational and technical educa- 
tion, upon agricultural, industrial, and social 
planning which was an integral part of the various 
five-year plans, may account somewhat for the 
knowledge of the use of machines and arms and 
for the devotion of the people to country which 
have turned the might of Germany into utter 
disaster before the ruins of Stalingrad. To this 
emphasis by Russia on books as tools we in America 
today may owe a tremendous debt. 

From the foregoing considerations the present 
role of the library in the Southeast becomes ap- 
parent. Libraries must assist in conserving that 
which is fine in the culture and the civilization of 
the past. Their responsibility is greater than it 
has ever been before because the libraries of Amer- 
ica have to perform this function not only for 
America but also for many peoples whose libraries 
have been put to the torch, whose lights of learning 
have, for the present, been ruthlessly and de- 
signedly extinguished. 

Again, libraries must aid the citizen in perform- 
ing the ordinary duties of war and peace. This 
means in the Southeas: a greater expenditure for 
library materials for use in the school, college, 
university, and public libraries of the region in 
formal and informal education. A region cannot 
attain its highest educational and economic status 
part literate and part illiterate concerning the 
ordinary processes of earning a living and living a 
rich, fruitful life. It cannot attain an essential 
understanding of the principles and objectives of 
democracy if the records of the past by means of 
which man has achieved the status of a citizen are 
not available to him. 

Finally, libraries must assist in laying a founda- 
tion of understanding essential to the establishment 
of a just and enduring post-war peace. The 
tragic events of today must not be repeated in the 
next generation. Libraries, properly supported 
and used, can aid in the attainment of these ends 
for which all freedom-loving peoples pray. 


5J. H. Wellard, The Public Library Comes of Age, 
(London: Grafton, 1940), p. 70. 
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The Industrial Revolution created a substantial 
class of people afflicted by peculiar risks of unem- 
ployment, old age disability, and occupational 
accidents. Thus a germ of social unrest was 
created. To overcome these disrupting social 

1 Sir William Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied 
Services. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
299 pp. $1.00. 
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forces two different methods were devised. The 
one originated with the great utopians of the be- 
ginning of the 19th century and proposes to replace 
the individualistic, capitalistic society by some 
communistic system. The other method tried to 
reconcile the propertyless workers by giving them 
increased social security within the capitalistic 
system. This school became vociferous through 
the German “socialists of the chair” in the seven- 
ties and won its first actual success in the enact- 
ment of the German social insurance legislation 
from 1883 on. The Beveridge plan is the last and 
hitherto most important contribution in this direc- 
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tion. None of the known advocates of social 
security schemes went as far as Beveridge. 
However, there was a man, a contemporary of 
the great utopians, but until recently unknown, 
who suggested equally far-reaching schemes some 
hundred and thirty years ago. This interesting 
thinker was Karl Glave Kolbielski, a political 
adventurer. He had an exciting career in Prussia 
during the last years of Frederic the Great, lived in 
Poland through the years of the partitions, was 
involved in many intrigues of the warring parties, 
and spent the years of the Napoleonic wars in 
Germany and Austria. He served the Prussian 
state, the Polish king, the Russian and Austrian 
governments, and he was even for a while em- 
ployed by the English government. He attained 
while still young a rather elevated rank in the 
Prussian bureaucracy, was later political agent, 
wrote anti-Prussian and anti-French pamphlets 
under different pseudonyms, was an expert in 
financial affairs consulted by ministers and emper- 
ors, and also gave advice unwanted and unasked. 
His last début was as “plenipotentiary of the Span- 
ish Junta of Sevilla” at the Austrian court. This 
office together with the fact that he was involved 
in a plot to murder Napoleon led to his imprison- 
ment without trial as a state’s prisoner for about 
20 years in a Hungarian fortress. Kolbielski knew 
too much, probably some things not entirely 
favorable to the Austrian Emperor’s reputation. 
During his time in prison his great social security 
plans were evolved. It was even possible to 
smuggle parts of his manuscript to England, where 
they possibly still remain in some family archives. 
In any case they did not influence anybody. After 
Kolbielski’s death in 1831 all his papers were sealed 
indiscriminately, without determining what really 
could harm the authority of the Emperor or mar 
the interest of the state. After the breakdown of 
the Hapsburg monarchy these papers ceased to be 
a state secret and were used by the late professor 
Pribram and the author of this article for a 
biography of Kolbielski, published in 1937.2 
Professor Pribram went to England after Austria’s 
conquest by the Nazis, and, being an old friend of 
Beveridge one might wonder whether these 
Kolbielski plans had been discussed. However, 


2 Alfred Francis Pribram and Eric Fischer, Ein 
politischer Abenteuerer, Karl Glave Kolbielski (1752- 
1831), Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, vol. 216 
(Wien and Leipzig, 1937). 


Beveridge, in a personal letter to the author, 
states that he is “not conscious of being influenced 
by them.” 

Beveridge is consciously conservative in de- 
veloping the reforms proposed within the capitalis- 
tic system; he is rather daring in carrying the sys- 
tem of social security to its inherent consequences; 
he is virtually revolutionary in including all citizens 
and proclaiming the principle that social] security 
benefits must not fall below the subsistence level. 
Even the New Zealand Act does not go that far. 
It includes every citizen; but the amount it grants 
“of course is not equal to [his] weekly wages or 
enough to support [him]; it is assumed that during 
the time he is in work, he can put . sme money 
aside for bad times.’’* When to every citizen the 
subsistence level without a means test is granted, 
wages cannot be depressed below a certain level 
any more in case of capitalistic crises. While 
acknowledging that poverty can be found also in 
many groups other than workers, Beveridge abol- 
ishes at the same moment both the characteristic 
of a privilege for particular groups and the charac- 
teristic of a dole which has clung to many social 
services. 

The basis of the Beveridge plan is partly con- 
tributory in order to retain the nature of insurance. 
Everybody should keep in mind that it is his own 
contribution which enables the security fund to 
pay the benefits to him and that he is morally 
entitled to these benefits. It is true that in a 
noncontributory arrangement the individual citi- 
zen has to pay for his benefits through his taxes. 
But this connection is less obvious. To justify 
equality of benefits a flat rate contribution, i. e., 
the same from everybody, is asked, in accordance 
with the British and New Zealand tradition, which 
differs from other countries. The premiums, 
therefore, have to be kept on a level which every- 
body can afford. This necessitates further pay- 
ments through a progressive income tax. Bev- 
eridge also retains the third source of contribution 
through payments from employers and sees no 
sufficient reason to part with this familiar custom. 

While Beveridge thus proves his ultimately 
conservative attitude, analogous propositions from 
Kolbielski were radically novel in his time when 
insurances were only in the primitive stage. He 
proclaims the principle of compulsory insurance 
through governmental institutions for all citizens. 


* William B. Sutch, Poverty and Progress in New 
Zealand (Wellington, 1941). 
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Also his explicitly announced goal is “freedom from 
want.” He proposes only to use the interest of 
the principal accumulated by contributions. That 
means insignificant returns at first. To lessen this 
disadvantage, Kolbielski unites contributors of the 
same year into so called “rooms.”’ Rooms of the 
same kind are united in “‘castles.” In the “castle 
of accidents” e. g., the pooled interests are dis- 
tributed among the claimants of each year. In 
the “castle of the old,” “castle of civil servants,” 
“castle of orphans,” “castle of widows,” etc., when 
members die, come of age, remarry, etc., their 
share is inherited by the remaining roommates. 
If a capital is left without claimants it is dis- 
tributed among certain other rooms. Thus 
eventually returns may become ample enough to 
supersede further contributions. The disadvan- 
tage of insignificant initial returns is not so very 
important in an age which had not known social 
services before. Even today Beveridge has to 
face a transitional period of 20 years. 

The family takes the certer of Kolbielski’s 
thoughts. To safeguard its economic stability he 
outlines a peculiar “castle of families” which will 
secure a certain basic income to every family after 
a period of accumulating small installments. He 
defends this compulsory saving by analogous rea- 
soning such as Beveridge applies in his treatment 
of married women who do socially very valuable 
though unpaid work. 

There are some startling peculiarities in Kolbiel- 
ski’s plans, e.g., when he suggests that every man 
whether married or not must contribute into the 
“castle of widows,” guaranteeing a certain prin- 
cipal from the very outset. Bachelors over 30 
were required, in addition, to contribute to the 
“castle of orphans.” Every well-to-do father 
could procure additional allowances for his children 
in case of his death by contributing to additional 
voluntary rooms of this castle. The administra- 
tion of such voluntary insurance had to lie in the 
hands of the government, while Beveridge does not 
hesitate to leave it to private enterprise. Kol- 
bielski was convinced of the propaganda value of 
compulsory insurance to promote voluntary ones. 
Is that not also the correct answer to the apprehen- 
sions of Beveridge’s critics among the insurance 
companies? 

In strict opposition to this etatist feature is 
Kolbielski’s provision to invest the capital of his 
castles in private industrial enterprise—but not in 
agricultural. Living in the early industrial age he 
wanted to promote its development. But he was 


more perspicacious than most of his contempo- 
raries, realizing the dangers, and endeavoring to 
meet them along with older social evils. Like 
Beveridge and also present-day Russia—although 
in the latter conditions are entirely different—Kol- 
bielski makes no distinction between benefits for 
industrial or nonoccupational disability. 

Following the lead of a few other countries, 
especially New Zealand, Beveridge includes new 
services in his scheme—maternity, funeral, and 
marriage grants. All these services have their 
counterpart in respective “‘castles” of Koblielski’s 
“national fortress.” 

Two main obstacles threaten to wreck Bev- 
eridge’s plan, the falling birth rate and mass un- 
employment. Beveridge feels that a farsighted 
post-war policy could avoid the disaster of unem- 
ployment. Naturally a social security plan can 
contribute only in a minor way to this problem. 
Though Beveridge grants unemployment benefits 
on principle without time limit, he makes them 
dependent after a certain period on the willingness 
of the recipient to attend work centers or undergo 
new training for an occupation with better pros- 
pects. Similarly widows’ pensions are granted to 
childless women only for a time and after that 
depend on their willingness to work or to accept 
additional training. Under the different condi- 
tions of his age, Kolbielski had provided young 
widows with very small pensions in order to en- 
courage them to marry again. But widows who 
have to care for immature children, receive or- 
phans’ allowances for them in both plans. Bev- 
eridge adds a guardian’s benefit sufficient to allow 
the widow to devote herself to her important social 
function of rearing children. 

The falling birth rate was no problem in Kol- 
bielski’s time but it threatens Beveridge’s plan. 
If the percentage of children in the total population 
should really decrease from 32.5 percent in 1901 to 
16.5 percent in 1971, and the percentage of men 
over 65 and of women over 60 should rise from 6.2 
percent to 20.8 percent within the same period, the 
whole financial basis of Beveridge’s plan would 
become untenable. But an offer of higher old age 
benefits is meant to encourage later retirement. 
There is hope that the birth rate will rise when 
more security is given. The New Zealand exam- 
ple seems to prove the latter point. But it is not 
conclusive since the system was put into operation 
only two years ago. The doubts on this point, 
however, cannot diminish the value of the other 
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features or discredit the plan. And the fact that 
an isolated thinker one hundred and thirty years 
ago was the only one who dared to suggest similar 
plans, serves only to elucidate the arduous path 
to practical realization. 


“A STUDY OF WAR” 


Howarp W. OpumM 
University of North Carolina 
A Srupy or War. 2 vols. By Quincy Wright. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
1552 pp. $15.00. 


It would be difficult to imagine a series of studies 
more timely and important than Professor Quincy 
Wright’s A Siudy of War, which has recently ap- 
peared. Such an epochal study would lead the 
reader and the student to expect a great contribu- 
tion in at least three areas of interest. 

First, of course, the world is interested to know 
whether some light on the future and some realistic 
approach to peace may be found in the volumes. 
This ordinarily would, of course, be the field of 
most immediate interest at the present time. 

The second field of interest would probably be 
that of post-war reconstruction. It is desired to 
know what a better understanding of war can con- 
tribute to sound theory and realistic practice in 
world reconstruction. How much the public and 
the student are interested in this field may be seen 
by an examination of Professor Watkins’ leading 
article in this issue of Social Forces, in which he 
has examined perhaps more than three hundred 
approaches to world reconstruction. 

The third field of interest is more nearly that of 
the professor’s and the university’s approach. For 
these two volumes, with their 45 chapters and 44 
appendices, might very well constitute the basic 
text and materials for a complete course ca social 
research. For they represent not only a fifteen- 
year program of cooperative scientific inquiry with 
the resu}ting findings, but at least a baker’s dozen 
of the appendices are devoted to methodological 
approaches, closely related to corresponding chap- 
ters. How these and other features make this a 
monumental work will be apparent even from ran- 
dom samplings of the contents of the two volumes. 
As is pointed out by Professor Wright himself, the 
net results of his study do not illuminate very much 
our promise and prospect for peace. But the study 
does reinforce our conclusions that we must keep 
on everlastingly at the job. 

At the very outset, in the Foreword, Professor 


Wright has restated the essence of certain of his 
conclusions in the light of the contemporary world 
war society of 1941. He says: 


This investigation, begun in the hopeful atmosphere 
of Locarno and completed in the midst of general war, 
has convinced the writer that the problem of preventing 
war is one of increasing importance in our civilization 
and that the problem is essentially one of maintaining 
adaptive stability within the world-community, only 
possible if larger sections of the public persistently view 
that community as a whole.... Neither thought nor 
action can be effective without a clear and widespread 
vision of the world as a whole, of the interactions of its 
past and its present, of the interrelations of its regions, 
and of the interdependence of its peoples. 


With reference to not only the second phase of 
our interest, namely, movements towards peace 
but also towards reconstruction, Professor Wright’s 
conclusion on page 1352 still stands as a challenge 


for student and publicist alike: 


The democracies are challenged to restore general al- 
legiance to the philosophy of human progress and 
human welfare which the great thinkers—religious, 
philosophical, and political—of all regions and all ages 
of civilization have accepted. An organization to pre- 
vent war must accept the philosophy that institutions 
are to be judged by the degree in which they advance 
human freedom and welfare and that the special aims of 
nation, state, government, or race are subordinate. At 
the same time it need not deny that the maintenance of 
a great variety of nations, governments, races, and 
peoples throughout the world makes for human welfare. 
Such an organization need express no preference for 
uniformity over variety but must assert that whatever 
group distinctiveness is to be prized and augmented 
must be justified because of its contribution to the 
progress of humanity as a whole. In the continuous 
struggle to realize the philosophy of unity in diversity, 
under changing conditions, individuals and groups may 


satisfy the wish for ever newer experience. 


Of special interest in this particular review in 
relation to the last two issues of Social Forces is 
Professor Wright’s discussion of nationalism and 
war, the utilization of resources and war, and Chap- 
ter XL, Toward a Warless World, with particular 
emphasis upon regional and universal responsi- 
bilities as a part of the “structure of peace.” 
Throughout the book, Professor Wright emphasizes 
the importance of world organization and regiona) 
instrumentalities. To this reviewer it appears that 
sometimes Professor Wright tends to discuss re- 
gionalism and world organization as two opposing 


systems rather than sensing regionalism as the sure 
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technique for integrating world units and making 
possible world organization. In one case, for in- 
stance, he has called attention to the need of mini- 
mizing local, national, and regional emphasis in 
the interest of world organization. This, however, 
is apparently not the intent of the total recom- 


mendation. On page 1345, he says: 


Special conferences appropriately organized function- 
ally and in some cases regionally would probably prove 


more satisfactory for dealing with many subject matters 
than a universa] parliament of man. For the central 


problem of peace, however, which concerns political 
controversies, political change, and sanctions against 
aggression, a universal organization is necessary, 
though in some cases its function would be to supervise 
regional and functional organizations and to maintain 
peace among them. 


On page 766 he also points out: 


A grouping of small states into regional federations so as 


to maximize the separation and parity of states and to 
increase the certainty as to what states are in the 


system would tend to stabilize the balance of power even 
though it diminished the total number of states. While 
this remedy is more practical, it is doubtful whether 
under present conditions it can maintain a stable 
equilibrium among independent military states. 


With reference to the utilization of this study as 
a comprehensive introduction to social research, a 
too-long review would be necessary to treat it ade- 
quately. In our Introduction to Social Research, 
published in 1929, we suggested the topic of war 
as one of the special fields admirably suited to the 
cooperative attack of the social disciplines and 
made assignments for the philosophical approach, 
the biological approach, the psychological ap- 
proach, the sociological approach, the economic 
approach, the historical approach, and the politico- 
juristic approach, as well as the historical method, 
the case method, the statistical method, and others. 
Professor Wright goes much beyond this in his 
chapter on the social disciplines in war, in which he 
features history, geography, biology, psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, philosophy and ethics, 
theology and religion, jurisprudence, military sci- 
ence, diplomacy, economics, political science, sta- 
tistics, population, technology, social psychology, 
and international relations. These discussions are 
most stimulating and challenging, although the 
critical student of social science would hardly agree 
with him that the pure social sciences included 
philosophy and ethics, and that economics and 


politica) science were applied socia) sciences. 


It is not only in this Chapter XVIII on the social 
sciences and the social disciplines that Professor 
Wright gives the framework for social research, but 
in other chapters, including his scope and organiza- 
tion of the study, and in several] appendixes he 
presents a very fine arrangement for such study. 
Among the appendixes are: II. Cooperative Re- 
search on War; III. Approaches to the Study of 
War; V. The Relation of History to Geography, 
together with others in Volume J on sociological 
analyses and classification of races, control of popu- 
lation, and the like. In Volume II, he has others 
equally appropriate, including XX V on The Appli- 
cation of Scientific Method to Social Problems, 
with XXVI, XXVII, and XXVIII being the analy- 
sis of war by economists, political scientists, and 
social psychologists. 

Finally, Chapter XVI on the Scientific Method. 
and the Study of War itself makes a fine introduc- 
tory manual. For instance, on pages 682 and 683, 
he says: 


To ascertain such generalizations involves the applica- 
tion of scientific method. Scientific method applied to 
social activity, which is typically a problem-solving 
activity, differs, in some respects, from that method ap- 
plied to physical phenomena and yields results which 
are much less precise. In dealing with sccial activity, 
historic time can never be entirely eliminated as an un- 
measurable factor, cause-and-effect relations cannot be 
entirely separated from means and end relations, con- 
stants cannot be clearly distinguished from variables, 
and the subject matter cannot easily be divided into 
disciplines within which specialized methods may be 
emphasized, The presence of contingency, of purpose, 
of universal change, and of universal interrelatedness, 
flowing from the number, subjectivity, instability, com- 
plexity, and problematic character of the factors in- 
volved, renders the application of scientific method to 
human and social problems exceptionally difficult and 
frequently unproductive. 


BOOK REVIEWS OF “SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
DYNAMICS”: A STUDY IN WISSENS- 
SOZIOLOGIE 


A. E. Trees 
Baptist Bible Institute 


The career of ideas is reflected in and conditioned 
by reviews and criticisms. Book reviews are 
modern conventions, but scholarly criticisms are 
ancient in their vintage. Whether ancient or 
modern these evaluations await adequate struc- 
tural and functional analysis. It is the purpose 
of this paper to undertake such a venture, though 
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it may prove to be modest. Also, a method is 
proposed here for studying similar data encoun- 
tered elsewhere. 

Perhaps the only published formal evaluation of 
modern scientific research appears in the book 
review columns of journals. Strangely enough, 
however, no systematic examination has been made 
of the book review as a form of scientific appraisal. 
So we address ourselves to this task without models 
to go by and without precedents to guide or ham- 
per us. 

At the outset let it be clearly understood that we 
are not interested in book reviews for their own 
Sake. While we have summarized and analyzed 
the evaluations which have been received by one of 
the most widely read of recent works in sociology, 
nevertheless our choice of Sorokin’s volumes has 
been incidental and somewhat accidental. In cast- 
ing about for a much discussed product of research 
it was discovered that Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics! had received more space in review columns 
than any other sociological publication of the last 


five years. 


THE SELECTION OF CATEGORIES FOR EVALUATING 
REVIEWS 


A preliminary exploration of printed materials 
showed wide differences of interest on the part of 
reviewers, differing degrees of appreciation for 
methods employed, and a great range of approba- 
tion or criticism of the author’s handling of mate- 
rials. Also, great variations were evident in emo- 
tional reactions to what was done. Furthermore, 
extreme differences were noted in the types of 
periodicals carrying the reviews, in the specialized 
competence of the reviewers, and in the importance 
attached to Social and Cultural Dynamics, as indi- 
cated by the placement and amount of space 
given it. 

Obviously, heterogeneity of materials and prac- 
tices in reviewing were great problems; but the 
following categories of classification for objective 
evaluation were ultimately established: (1) what 


1 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
4 vols. I. Fluctuations of Forms of Art: II. Fluctua- 
tions of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law; ITI. Fluc- 
tuations of Social Relationships, War, and Revolution; 
IV. Basic Problems, Principles, and Methods (New 
York: American Book Company, 1937, 1941), 2912 pp. 

2 At first a different scheme was used for evaluating 
the sociologists and other specialists from that used for 
popular reviewers, but it was found to be unprofitable. 
As a rule, the latter are not versed in technical 
methods, hence they were not scored on methods and 
materials. See the summary on these points. 


the reviewer says about the author’s aims; (2) what 
the reviewer says about materials used; (3) what 
the reviewer says about methods employed; (4) 
tone of statements: emotional or unemotional; 
(5) a cover-all summary. 

Next, there arose the problem of expressing 
objective evaluations through symbols; that is, of 
deriving or selecting symbols which would tell 
whether the reviewer was for or against what the 
author had done. Such symbols were found al- 
ready to some extent in hook review magazines. 
The plus (+) sign stands for a positive or favorable 
judgment, and the minus (—) sign for a negative 
or unfavorable eyajuation. But these signatures 
were not adequate, for many reviews could not be 
classified categorically as either favorable or un- 
favorable. Some were more positive than negative 
on one issue and more negative than positive on 
another, with here and there even a neutral posi- 
tion. Hence, at least two other symbols had to be 
added to the two basic ones; the plus-minus (+ —) 
sign for the judgment which is more positive than 
negative, and the minus-plus (— +) sign for that 
which is more negative than positive. Of course 
there are permutations and combinations of these. 


A SAMPLE OF THE METHOD: THE EVALUATION OF 


ABEL’S REVIEW 


Theodore Abel’s review is somewhat difficult to 
classify, and hence we may take it as a test case. 
For example, it exhibits variations in the severa) 
categories, and the cover-all summary therefore 
cannot be clear-cut. [f this is not satisfactory, 
then the review itself is the final court of appeal. 

Abel’s estimate of Sorokin’s aims is both positive 
and negative, positive as to the theory of fluctua- 
tions and negative as to the theory of ideationa) 
and sensate cultures. Insofar as Sorokin’s aims 
involve the application of a methodology, Abel is 
unqualifiedly positive in his estimate. He says, 
“Tn the opinion of the reviewer the theory of fluc- 
tuations is demonstrated sufficiently to be regarded 
as valid . .. more hypothetical and questionable is 
his theory of ideational and sensate cultures. . . .”” 
As to Sorokin’s aim to set forth a method, Abel 
admits that “the search for integration and the 
elaboration and use of the logico-meaningful 
method constitute a major contribution of Soro- 
kin’s work, though the method is not sufficiently 
reliable as yet to serve in demonstrating general 
propositions, especially when the propositions are 


3 Political Science Quarterly, LIT (December 1937), 
589. 
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on such a hi: ievel of abstraction as in Sorokin’s 
theory.’”* 

Abel’s estimate of Sorokin’s use of materials is 
perhaps more negative than positive. He says, 
“The theory of fluctuations needs further elabora- 
tion particularly on the causes of fluctuations, 
which Sorokin discusses but does not analyze sys- 
tematically,”” although there are other “‘less spec- 
tacular findings, too numerous to mention, which 
materially advance our knowledge of social dy- 
namics.%5 

Abel’s evaluation of Sorokin’s method is more 
positive than negative. He says, “The question- 
able feature of this theory )of ideationa) and sensate 
cultures) is not its claim that the various forms of 
culture at a particular time and place are inte- 
grated, nor is it the logico-meaningful method used 
by Sorokin to ascertain this fact of integration. 
On the contrary, the search for integration and the 
elaboration and use of the logico-meaningful 
method constitute a major contribution of Soro- 
kin’s work.”® Nevertheless, he does not concur in 
Sorokin’s use of it for “general propositions.” 

Abel’s emotional reaction to Sorokin’s work, as 
seen from the qualifying adjectives he uses for 
purposes of description, is more positive than 
neutral. 

Tabular Summary of Abel’s Evaluation’ 


EG a, Ls ed +-— 
2. Materials used................. ++ (2) 
3. Methods employed............. +— 
ee cc, hat uwltwaleeas we + 
ee se 4+— 


We are now prepared for a descriptive summary 
of the reviews. Since the reviews were made by 
three broad categories of writers, we have sought 
to interpret differential reactions. These three 
classes are listed as sociologists, non-sociological 
specialists, and popular reviews. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE SOCIOLOGISTS 


The sociologists’ estimates of Sorokin’s work are 
on the whole either highly commendatory or ex- 


4 Tbid., p. 589. 

5 [bid. 

6 Thid. 

7 For a composite tabular summary of all the book 
reviews evaluated the reader may consult the tables at 
the end of this article. In all there were 38 reviews 


analyzed, from 16 different periodicals and magazines. 
Seven more were inaccessible, mostly foreign. For our 
purposes those examined here will suffice, although we 
regret the lacunas in research. 
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tremely disparaging, but with more for him than 
against him. Those who are quite severe in their 
criticism are Bain, Bierstedt, MaclIver, and Speier. 
Those who are full in their praise (except Park, 
although all have minor criticism to offer) are; 
Abel, Barnes, Becker, Hart, House, the Moores, 
and Park. Park’s lengthy review in The American 
Journal of Sociology, one of the first to appear, was 
prophetic. He said “the empiricists”’ would, no 
doubt, attack Sorokin, and the run of comment 
since then has borne him out. The most severe 
criticisms have to do with Sorokin’s methods, 
Bain says that his collected data “Shave been used 
to support quite different hypotheses with about 
the same degree of success’’; he also says that his 
“quantitative methods are highly suspect.8 Mac- 
Iver is devastating in his criticism of Sorokin’s 
“causal analysis,” or his treatment of change. He 
says that “it is not enough to regard a social 
organism as having its explanation of change 
within itself. Also, for MacIver the whole argu- 
ment dealing with ‘‘the how of change” is “rather 
bewildering” in its contradictions; and, finally, he 
protests strongly against “the apocalyptic happi- 
ness’”’ of Sorokin.® 

Speier objects to Sorokin’s “handling of history.” 
He says that the author’s “distinction between dif- 
ferent historical periods” will end in “extension of 
historic individuation.” Also, he criticizes Soro- 
kin’s use of statistical methods, particularly as 
applied to “economic curves.”!? Bierstedt is 
severe on Sorokin’s use of logic and his application 
of causal principles. He comes to the conclusion 
“that the logico-meaningful method is neither logi- 
cal nor meaningful, nor indeed a method.’™ 

Those who are high in praise of Sorokin confine 
themselves mostly to an evaluation of what they 
speak of as “his theories,’’ but they do not neglect 
methods. It is obviously more difficult to give a 
cover-all summary of these, for personal differences 
in choosing matters to comment upon are wide. 
Abel regards “‘the theory of fluctuations” as “dem- 
onstrated sufficiently to be regarded as valid.” 
Hart believes “that Sorokin has rendered an out- 
standing service” in his emphasis on “‘the methods 
of truth-seeking,” although he would add a fourth 
method to the three basic methods of Sorokin 
[which he accepts]; namely, ‘‘the traditional or the 


8 American Sociological Review, V1: 6 (December 
1941), 907, 908. 

9» Thid., pp. 905, 906. 

10 Tbid., Vol. II: 6 (December 1937), 928. 

1 [bid., p. 821. 
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authoritarian.”"* The Moores see in Sorokin’s 
“cultural and social categories” psychological 
types not unlike those of Pareto. Also, “if Soro- 
kin’s theory is correct, folk-regional sociology is the 
only possible sociology of the future.” Park is 
rather noncommittal (to venture a summary state- 
ment of his position here in spite of his lengthy 
review). However, he appears to think that Soro- 
kin should be classified in a special category, such 
as was once proposed by his old teacher Windel- 
band, for philosophers; namely, in the class of those 
who are often wrong in most of their major proposi- 
tions yet are most influential in scholarly circles. 
Barnes enthusiastically regards Sorokin “as the 
St. Augustine of contemporary sociology.’ 
Becker thinks that ‘“‘the evidence assembled [in 
Vol. ILI, on wars and revolutions] goes far to bear 
out the main points.”"® And Floyd House says 
that Sorokin’s work [in Vol. IV] is “a very intel- 
ligible, sensible, and tenable theory of cultural 


change.””?? 


THE EVALUATION OF THE SPECIALISTS IN 
OTHER FIELDS 


It is difficult to determine what the judgment 
of the specialists is on the issue of Sorokin’s aims. 
As for results Knight says, “I would deprecate too 
uncritical rejection or acceptance. Certainly the 
numerical results do not reaily measure anything. 
... The general conclusions are not startling.’’* 
Livingston regards the three first volumes as “in 
part an imitation of, in part a rejoinder to” Pareto, 
but Sorokin is considered as “an exponent of a 
type of methodology that dates from Pope Leo 
XIII.”"* According to Randall, Sorokin might 
better be taken “as a parody of American social 
science than as a serious contributor to the theory 


8 Ibid., Vol. IV: 5 (October 1939), 641. 

3 Social Forces, XVI: 2 (December 1937), 277. 
Moore’s second review, evaluating the last volume of 
Sorokin, does not alter his position taken in the first 
review. Jbid. (March 1942). 

“The American Journal of Sociology, XLIII: 5 
(March 1938), 832. 

% Tbid., XLVII: 6 (May 1941), 995: review of Crisis 
of Our Age. 

% Rural Sociology, III: 3 (September 1938), 356. 

17 Op. cit., p. 995. 

18 The American Journal of Sociology, XLIII: 5 
(March 1938), 832. 

1° The Saturday Review of Literature, XVI: 5 (May 
1937), 5. 
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of history.’*° Rogers regards Sorokin’s theory of 
the history of art as that which “entirely contra- 
dicts... the most commonly accepted theory of 
social progress,” namely, “the biological,’ what- 
ever is meant by this.” 

On the issue of materials used, the evaluations 
are not so hard to track down. Knight says, 
“Sorokin is meagre” and “vague” with his con- 
cepts. Livingston is impressed with ‘“‘the large 
number of statistical tables and graphs,” and 
thinks the volumes are beautifully written; how- 
ever, Pareto is still his master. Randall is pleased 
when Sorokin appears to deprecate sociological 
work of today, but shows contempt for his excur- 
sions into philosophy, his specialty. Rogers is 
nothing short of awed by Sorokin’s handling of 
materials, building “such a completely coherent 
system,” and amassing such an “awe-inspiring 
body of factual evidence.” 

As for methods employed, there are extremes cof 
opinion, due perhaps to wide differences in the 
understanding of scientific methodology as such on 
the part of specialists. Knight says, “It is, I think, 
good work of its kind, judged by any standards of 
reasonable expectation.”” As an economist, how- 
ever, he considers Sorokin weak in the handling 
of economic cycles. Livingston considers Soro- 
kin’s application of the logico-meaningful method 
as a basis for integrating almost anything logically, 
and therefore as suspect. Brinton, the historian, 
and Sorokin’s béte noire, says that the author of 
the Dynamics is a “better psychologist than soci- 
ologist, though not original in his types.’ Goid- 
enweiser, the anthropologist, would administer 
figuratively the hemlock on four counts.” Randall 
is the severest of all on Sorokin’s sections dealing 
with philosophy. He regards his methods as 
entirely arbitrary “and quite lacking in objec- 
tivity.” His concluding statement implies defi- 
nitely that Sorokin does not know his subject. 
With Rogers, matters are not so bad in art. He 
considers Sorokin as making out “an excellent case 
for his Ideational-Sensate analysis of Western art 
in painting and in sculpture,” although his informa- 
tion is second-hand, and he does not know his way 
around in styles of sculpture. 

Finally, concerning the emotional reaction of 


20 The American Sociological Review, II: 6, (December 
1937), 922. 

4 Tbid., p. 920. 

22 The Southern Review, III: 2 (Autumn 1937), 259. 

* Journal of Social Philosophy, III: 3 (July 1938), 
358. 
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these specialists to what Sorokin has done, Knight 
and Rogers are definitely neutral, while Brinton, 
Goldenweiser, Livingston, and Randall show strong 
feelings of emotion against Sorokin, if charges of 
borrowing without giving credit (Livingston) and 
biting sarcasm (Randall) are any index. It would 
be interesting to know what part “vested interests” 
play in such strong emotional expressions. 

As for a general summary, covering the total 
evaluation of the specialists, there is no consensus; 
although four are definitely negative, one is posi- 
tive, and one is neutral. The cases are too few in 
number to establish a general tendency. The data 
have to be thrown back on a qualitative basis to 
mean anything, but the yields are not disappoint- 
ing for the student of Wissenssoziologie. 


THE EVALUATION OF POPULAR REVIEWS” 


Most of the popular reviewers are clear in their 
evaluation of Sorokin’s aims, and are not hard to 
classify concerning their emotional reactions to his 
work. Five of the nine express themselves as 
positively approving hisaims. They are: Cournos, 
Cousins, La Farge, Gotesky, and Timasheff. 
Hook seems to be more negative than positive. 
Kohn apparently approves of what Sorokin at- 
tempts. Mumford is definitely on the other side 
of the fence. 

As is to be expected, the publicists generally are 
practically silent on Sorokin’s use of materials and 
employment of methods, As a group they know 
very little about methods, and those who do are 
wary of tackling them in literary or popular maga- 
zines. Glaring exceptions to this are Sidney Hook 
and Lewis Mumford, both of whom might better 
be classified as specialists or social historians. The 
former regards Sorokin’s “very logic” as “open to 
serious question.” The latter dubs his ‘‘methodo- 
logical distinctions” as ‘‘a huge superstructure of 
quasi-scholarly proof”’ and of a “quasi-mathemati- 
cal variety.’ 


% We may call attention to the fact that Speier is 
grouped with the sociologists rather than with the 
“specialists,” for he appears to belong here. Also, a 
sociologist, Timasheff, is grouped rather with the pub- 
licists, for his review belongs more naturally in this 
category. Mumford and Hook doubtfully belong with 
the publicists, perhaps, but for reasons too involved to 
mention in a footnote we proceed with our rather 
arbitrary groupings. 

% The Nation, LXXXXI: 2 (July 10, 1937), 49. 

% The New Republic, LXXXXI (July 14, 1937), 284. 


As for emotional reaction to what Sorokin does, 
seven of the publicists are positively favorable 
while two are definitely negative; namely, Sidney 
Hook and Lewis Mumford. Cournos thinks 
“Sorokin has a faith in the future lacking in any 
other major prophet.” Cousins says he has made 
“the greatest contribution to social philosophy of 
the past decade.’** Gotesky regards Sorokin as 
“one of the outstanding sociologists of our time.’”® 
Timasheff says that the events of the last twelve 
years have “‘quite obviously confirmed his views.’’™ 
Munford, on the other hand, speaks of “the blind- 
ness, the confusion, and the puerility that one 
finds” in Sorokin. He even classifies his werk as 
“a vast emotional obfuscation.” Sidney Hook, 
also, is strong in his reactions against Sorokin, 
speaking of his “strong animus against empiricism” 
and referring to his descriptions of cultural types 
as “loaded witl. adjectives which express visceral 
reactions.” 

Finally, as a concluding summary, the publicists 
are in favor of what Sorokin does, and to a degree 
matched by no other group. If, as we suggest, 
Hook and Mumford are classified in another 
category, where they more properly belong per- 
haps, then the group are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of Sorokin. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Book reviews in general can be placed in the 
field of sociology of knowledge. Consequently, the 
student of the history of ideas, as well as the usual 
specialists, will be interested in them. So far 
there has been no systematic attempt to study their 
structure and function. We have proposed one 
method of evaluation, and we hope that it may 
become a useful tool for others. Our interest has 
been confined to only one field of knowledge, but 
wherever published formal evaluation of scientific 
research takes place, particularly in book review 
columns of journals, an objective method of weigh- 
ing these has become necessary. Hence our efforts 
in this direction. 

As for a particular scholar, Pitirim Sorokin, and 
a specific work, Social and Cultural Dynamics, our 


27 The New York Times Book Review (November 23, 
1941), p. 9. Compare Cournos’ other review in the 
Yale Review for Autumn 1937. 

28 Current History, XLVI: 3 (June 1937), 5. 

29 The Saturday Review of Literature, XXIV: 35 
(December 20, 1941), 20. 

30 Thought, XVI: 63 (December 1941), 612. 
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evaluative method has cast up these findings: 
(1) Fellow specialists are either severe in judgment 
or high in praise, with more on Sorokin’s side than 
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be thrown back to a qualitative basis to see their 
real meaning. This shows the hazards a scholar 
faces in going beyond his specialty. 


(3) Popular 



















































































against him. This suggests, among other things, revie ‘rs are, more than any other group, decid- 
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two cifferent schools of sociology. 


central tendency, it hardly favors empiricism. 
(2) Specialists in other fields which the work of 
Sorokin encompasses seem to be lined up against 


him rather than for him, though the data have to 


If there is a 


edly in favor of what the author does. Precisely 
how factitious this is for pure scientific research and 


scholarship we are left to guess. The full force of 
these findings can be felt by studying the details 


of evaluation. 
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TABLE 4 
REVIEWERS, JOURNALS, AND REVIEWS 
REVIEWER JOURNAL ISSUE REVIEW WORDS EVALUATION 
Theodore Abel The Political Vol. LII, No. 4, Book review 2,000 - 
Science Quarterly Dec., 1937 
Read Bain Americal Sociological | Vol. VI, No. 6, Book review 1,000 a 
Review Dec., 1941 
H. E. Barnes The American Journal | Vol. XLVIT, No. 6, | Review of Crisis of 400; +- 
of Sociology May, 1941 Our Age 
Howard Becker Rural Sociology Vol. III, No. 3, Book Review 400 + 
Sept., 1938 
Robert Bierstedt American Sociological | Vol. II, No. 6, “The Logico-Mean- | 5,000 _ 
Review December, 1937 ingful Method of 
P.. A.  Sorokin” 
(main article, num- 
ber one in issue) 
Crane Brinton The Southern Review | Vol. III, No. 2, “‘Socio-Astrology” 11,000 — 
Autumn, 1937 (main article) 
John Cournos (1) The Yale Review Vol. XXVII, No. 1,| “The End of Our] 1,050 + 
September, 1937 Culture” (a book 
review) 
(2) The New York November 23, 1941 | “Sorokin Believes in | 1,200 + 
Times Book Review the Future” (book 
review: portrait 
used) 
N. B. Cousins Current History Vol. XLVI, No. 3, “Cultural Dynamics” 800 + 
June, 1937 (book review) 
Alexander Journal of Social Vol. IIT, No. 3, “Sociologus: a Pla- 3,000 - 
Goldenweiser Philosophy July, 1938 tonic Dialogue” 
Rubin Gotesky The Saturday Review | Vol. XXIV, No. 35, | “Sociology and the | 3,500 + 
of Literature December 20, Crisis” ‘book re- 
1941 | view: portrait used) 
Hornell Hart American Sociological | Vol. IV, No. 5, | “‘Sorokin’s Data 3,500 Soe 
Review October, 1939 | Versus His Conclu- 
sions” (main 
article, number 2 in 
issue) 
Sidney Hook The Nation Vol. CXLV, No. 2, | “History in Swing 1,200 _ 
July 10, 1937 Rhythm” (book re- 
view) 
F. N. House The American Journal | Vol. XLVII, No. 6, | Book review 800 += 
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REVIEWER JOURNAL ISSUE REVIEW WORDS | EVALUATION 
Frank H. Knight The Saturday Review | Vol. XVI, No. 5, “Interpreting 1,400 | Neutral 
- of Literature May 29, 1937 History” (book re- 
view: large portrait 
on front of peri- 
odical) 
Hans Kohn Survey Graphic Vol. XXVI, No. 8, | “Civilization up to 700 + 
August, 1937 Now” (book re- 
| view) 
John La Farge America Vol. LXVI, No.7, {| “The Crisis of Our 600 ae 
November 22, Age’”’ (book review) 
1941 | 
Arthur Livingston The New York June 20, 1937 “Toward Another 2,000 - 
Times Book Review Civilization” (main 
article book re- | 
view: with portrait) | 
R. M. Maclver American Sociological | Vol. VI, No. 6, Book review 1,500 _ 
Review December, 1941 
H. E. and B. M. Social Forces Vol. XVI, No. 2, “Static Dynamics” 2,500 +- 
Moore December, 1937 (a book review) 
H. E. Moore Social Forces Vol. XX, No, 3, Book review 2,00) +- 
March, 1942 
Lewis Mumford The New Republic Vol. XXXXI, July | “Insensate 1,500 _ 
14, 1937 Idealogue” (a 
book review) | 
Martin H. Sociology and Social | May-June, 1942 Book review 800 | Neutral 
Neumeyer | Research 
R. E. Park The American Journal | Vol. XLITI, No. 5, | Book review 3,500 +—- 
of Soctology March, 1938 ( 
\ 
J. H. Randall, Jr. | American Sociological | Vol. Il, No. 6, Book review: Vol. If | 1,200 | - 
| Review December, 1937 | 
M. R. Rogers | American Sociological | Vol. II, No. 6, Book review: Vol. I 1,400 + 
| Review December, 1937 
j | 
{ 
Hans Speier | American Sociological | Vol. II, No. 6, Book review: Vol. III | 1,500 os 
| Review December, 1937 
Nicholas S. Thought (Fordham Vol. XVI, No. 63, | Book review of The | 1,200 + 
Timasheff Quarterly) December, 1941 Crisis of Our Age: 
under “‘editorials”’. 
Thomas F, The Commonweal Vol. XXXYV, No. 3, | “‘Anti-Spengler” (a |} 1,000 + 
Woodlock (A Catholic November 7, book review of The 
Weekly) 1941 Crisis of Our Age) 
? Time Vol. XXIX, May | Book review 50 ob 
31, 1937 j 
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BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask. By Jesse F. Steiner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 159 


pp. $2.00. 


This little volume is a timely and readable analy- 
sis of the characteristics of the Japanese people. 
Professor Steiner is well qualified to write about 
Japan, for he lived there for seven years (1905- 
1912), revisited the country in 1935, and reads and 
speaks the Japanese language. 

In his opening chapter, entitled The Unpredict- 
able Japanese—A Costly Myth, the author points 
out that we have carelessly and smugly neglected 
to understand what was behind the Japanese mask. 
We have cultivated a myth about the Japanese. 
We have called them a peculiar and unpredictable 
people. We believed that they were mere imita- 
tors of western civilization and were incapable of 
competing with us. We believed right up until 
Pearl Harbor that Japan would not dare attack us. 
“A deeper insight into the Japanese mind,” says 
Steiner, “would at least have exploded the myths 
of their unpredictability and inferiority.” 

In succeeding chapters the author describes and 
illustrates certain distinctive Japanese traits. 
These people have an almost fanatical pride of race. 
Their belief that their emperor is the Son of Heaven 
and that the Japanese people are of divine origin is 
not merely a pleasant myth, but is accepted by 
them as we accept certain historical “facts.” 
Hence it is no wonder that they have a contempt 
for foreigners and that they believe they have a 
messianic mission to fulfill. They glorify war and 
they retain some of the old feudal Samurai customs 
in warfare, such as cruelty to their enemies and 
the belief that it is a disgrace to be captured. 
Japanese women, in spite of some western influ- 
ences toward sex equality, are still thoroughly sub- 
ordinated to men. Thousands of poor families 
still sell their daughters to geisha houses or to 
factories. Economic differentials are accepted as 
natural, exploitation of the poor is taken for 
granted, and there is scarcely any sign of an or- 
ganized labor movement. So strong is the author- 
ity of the government and so willing are the people 
to be regimented for the sake of the state that few 
would think of questioning the rightness of the old 
ways. And yet, with all of these feudalistic and 
semi-civilized traits, the Japanese have shown an 
extraordinary thirst for the scientific knowledge of 
the western world. Year in and year out they have 
labored to absorb it, to master it, and to apply it 
Whereas we thought that we 


to their own uses. 





were rapidly westernizing them, they were merely 
Japanizing what they borrowed from us. Their 
motto seems to have been, “We will learn all you 
can teach, and then we will fight you.” 

In a concluding chapter on The Strength and 
Weakness of Japanese Character, the author re- 
views briefly some further traits of the Japanese 
culture. The catalog includes: extreme sensitivity 
and fear of ridicule, selective borrowing and adap- 
tation of western patterns, skill at masking emo- 
tions, indirection and roundaboutness, dissimula- 
tion and hypocrisy, dishonesty in business, political 
corruption, treachery in war, suicide as a way of 
escape, assassination as a means of control, and the 
capacity to work in groups. The author believes 
that ‘“The defeat of the Japanese cannot be brought 
about by fomenting a revolution lead by disillu- 
sioned leaders. . .. The Japanese war will end only 
when their resources are outmatched by the over- 
whelming numbers and power of their enemies.” 

It is of course difficult right now to write a “fair” 
or “objective” book about the Japanese. Behind 
the Japanese Mask is certainly not without its value 
judgments and its propaganda aspects, but on the 
whole it is probably a rather fair and accurate 
appraisal of the Japanese. Books like this suggest 
a lot of tough questions. Would an accurate 
appraisal of American traits show us to be “bet- 
ter’? Are there any absolute standards of evalua- 
tion? Is a trait “rea)’”’ if it is labeled and reacted 
to in one way by our friends and another way by 
our enemies? Are descriptions of culture patterns 
couched in anthropological terms superior to the 
value judgments of common sense? Can science 
point the way out of this morass of mutua) mis- 
understanding in intercultural relations? If we 
had all had complete insight into what was “behind 
the Japanese mask,” would we have been any less 
likely to go to war with Japan? 

Guy B, JOHNSON 

University of North Carolina 


SocraAL INSTITUTIONS IN AN ERA OF WORLD UPHEAVAL. 


By Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942. 927 pp. $5.35. 


Packing it snugly in a rather deep-rooted analy- 
sis of the existing institutional order, the author 
has spun, with almost evangelical zeal, his indict- 
ment against modern society. The theme is not 
new, and the argument is sometimes tiresomely 
extended. But, underneath it all, the book pro- 
jects a catholic perspective in focusing a wealth of 
factual material. 
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The first three chapters are devoted to some 
theoretica) backgrounds in the study of institu- 
tions. On the whole, this unit is very good. In 
spite of some questionable assumptions on the 
always debatable theme of “the original nature of 
man” and “basic human drives,” it is regrettable 
that the theoretical background could not have 
been more thoroughly elaborated in the remainder 
of the volume. 

The world today suffers from the effects of a sys- 
tem of science and technology ill-directed and mis- 
used within an archaic institutional framework. 
This, says the author, creates the basic social prob- 
lem of our day, 

Throughout the twenty chapter book, the forces 
existent in economics, politica) and lega) systems, 
religion, the family, public opinion, and finally 
leisure time activities, are subjected to critical 
analysis. Each institution is firmly based in its 
historical evolution. In fact, the author states in 
no uncertain terms that “it can be safely said that 
no other book of its kind in any language provides 
50 ample an historical background for the appraisal 
of our institutional problems and readjustment.” 

The argument concludes that today man [iterally 
has the choice between chaos and utopia. Inter- 
estingly enough, from the evidence given, one 
would suspect that it does not involve such a clean- 
cut choice between ends. 

For the most part, it appears that the contem- 
porary chaos involved in institutiona) maladjust- 
ment offers to man a challenge to wield science and 
technology as means toward finding a more benefi- 
cial adjustment to the needs of society. The insti- 
tutional framework, better ordered, may hold the 
answer. History offers no evidence of successful 
achievement of theoretica) utopias, but it does 
show a continual effort by man to find a more 
harmonious adjustment to life conditions. In this 
effort, success has been equally mixed with failure. 

As a text the book offers to sociologists a good, 
though sometimes very controversial, body of 
meterial. Asa reference its value is dimmed some- 
what by the avthor’s journalistic tendency to fre- 
quently editorialize. 

Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 

University of North Carolina 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


Soctat Work, 1942. New Vork: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 670 pp. $5.00. 


The fact that the United States is again engaged 
in war, for the first time since 1918, dominates the 


tone and outlook of the latest Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, which held its 
sixty-ninth annua) session in New Orleans, May 
10-16, 1942. In his presidential address, entitled 
“Attacking on Social Work’s Three Fronts,” Mr. 
Shelby M. Harrison showed how social work was 
meeting the war challenge, first by providing 
skilled services in the immediate war program to 
the saldier and his family; second, by keeping up 
the home morale through the “day-by-day per- 
formance of social work’s essential duties’’—serv- 
ing the poor, the misguided, the sick, the impris- 
oned, the crippled, the jobless, the maladjusted, 
and the rest; and third, by planning for post-war 
reconstruction on a world-wide scale. Another 
speaker described the social work goal, as follows: 
“There may be few opportunities left for pioneer- 
ing in the exploration of new territories or the 
exploitation of new resources, but breathtaking 
opportunities open up before us for pioneering in 
the development of relations between men and 
between nations.” 

It is unfortunate that al? of the 122 papers pre- 
sented could not be published in a single volume of 
usable size. The Conference Editorial Committee 
has selected for inclusion in this volume of the 
Proceedings 51 papers judged to be of greatest 
yalue for permanent reference purposes, Other 
criteria involved in the selection of papers were 
“newness, pertinence, and timeliness of material, 
authenticity, historical) and current significance, 
and practical value to social workers.” 

Arranged under topics of reader interest the 
volume is divided into three parts. Part One, 
War Challenges Social Work, consists of six papers 
by Shelby Harrison, Leon Henderson, Malcolm 
MacDonald, Jonathan Daniels, Gertrude Springer, 
and Vera Micheles Dean. 

Part Two, Toward an Understanding of Basic 
Social, Economic, and Industrial Problems, has the 
following subtopics: The South, 3 papers; Minori- 
ties and Civil Liberties, 3 papers; Unemployment 
and Industrial Relations, 3 papers; Migration and 
the Alien, 2 papers; Health, 2 papers; Family 
Allowances, 1 paper. 

The remainder of the volume, Part Three, The 
Organization and Practice of Social Work, covers 
such topics as community organization; public 
social services; theory and practice of group work; 
children in need; the Negro; the adult offender; 
the physically handicapped; tte alcoholic; the 
family in debt; professional] training and evalua- 
tion; and administration, research and social ac- 
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tion. The full Conference Program, the Business 
Organization of the Conference, the Constitution 
and By-Laws, etc., are included in Appendixes. 
With such a wealth of material from which to 
choose, one finds it difficult to select papers for 
special comment. There is quite evident, how- 
ever, a growing international outlook in our Na- 
tional Conference. It is worthy to note also the 
re-discovery of The South by the Conference, and 
the increasing emphasis given to the Negro and to 
the migrant. The discussion of family allowances 
is new and probably prophetic of things to come. 
One topic of considerable current interest, the 
effect of the war on juvenile delinguency, is 
strangely missing from the Conference papers. 
Wirey B. SANDERS 
University of North Carolina 


RURAL AMERICA TODAY: ITs SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 


Lire. By George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 


450 pp. $3.75. 
This book is the outgrowth of a study of rural 


schools and community institutions which was 
made for the General Education Board by the 
authors. They were assisted in determining the 
scope of the study and planning the investigation 
by an advisory committee of sociologists. Three 
parallel threads seem to run throughout the book: 
first, what are the facts about rura) schools and 
communities in America; second, what are some 
typical communities doing to solve their problems, 
and how are they being assisted by the States and 
the Federal Government; third, what needs to be 
done, especially through the medium of education, 
to improve the quality of rural life in America. 

This is the first attempt to bring together the 
vast amount of research that has been done by 
private foundations, educational institutions, and 
the State and Federal Governments on rural life 
during the past twenty years and to focus this 
material on the problem of rural education. It is 
also unique in that it has collected from many 
fugitive sources information about current pro- 
grams for improving rural education and other 
rural institutions. 

The first chapter develops the thesis that the 
children are in the country and the dollars are in 
the urban areas. The second chapter sketches the 
facts about educational conditions in rural areas, 
dealing especially with poor facilities, low attend- 
ance, untrained teachers, and the high cost of rural 


education. A sweeping reorganization of rural 
schoo) administration based on the consolidation 
of school districts to coincide with community 
boundary lines is advocated in the third chapter. 
Illustrations of consolidation programs in typical 
rural states are also described. The possibilities 
of making the educationa] program a more yital 
force in community life are examined in Chapter IV 
with illustrations of how community resources have 
been used in several schools. The problems of 
guidance and vocational preparation in rural 
schools are treated in Chapters V and VI. An 
excellent summary of the present status of the edu- 
cation of teachers for rura) schools is given in Chap- 
ter Vil. The next four chapters are devoted to the 
present practices and future opportunities of rural 
schools in relationship to library service, health, 
recreation, and social welfare. Chapters are also 
devoted to the special problems of older rural 
youth, adult education in rural areas, and the edu- 
cationa) and socia) facilities available for rura) 
Negroes. 

The last two chapters deal with two pressing 
rural) problems: first, the need for widespread local 
planning that would enlist all of the agencies and 
institutions of community life; and second, the 
need for both State-wide and Nation-wide financial 
aid to rural communities for providing educational] 
facilities and other community services which fully 
one-half af the Nation’s children are being deprived 
of at the present time. Examples of how rural 
planning 1s working in certain widely separated 
communities are pointed out. The different State 
equalization programs are analyzed, and the need 
for Federal aid is presented as not only a demo- 
cratic right of the rural areas but as a social neces- 
sity for the urban areas. 

This book should be of special interest to edu- 
cators, social workers, planning groups, public 
health workers, and other governmental agencies. 
It should be of general interest to all who are 
“interested in obtaining an over-all picture of exist- 
ing educational and social conditions in rural 
America, and of recent developments of signifi. 
cance.” 

From the standpoint of the student, it is unfor- 
tunate that specific citations are not given to the 
sources used in the preparation of this book. At 
the end of each chapter there is a section called 
Authorities for the Facts. This section gives the 


sources that were most valuable in the preparation 
of the chapter, and in addition the sources that 
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were used in preparing each page treated in the 
chapter. ** would have been almost as easy to doc- 
ument the book page by page with specific iootnote 
references. These would have been more useful to 
one desiring to make a more thorough study of the 
sources. Perhaps the authors wanted to appeal 
to the “general reader” and were afraid that he 
would be scared away by footnotes. 

It should be emphasized that this is not the 
product of original research on the part of the au- 
thors. It represents their synthesis and inter- 
pretation of many original studies and experiments. 
Each topic that they discuss has been covered 
much more thoroughly and in some cases more 
convincingly elsewhere. Their contribution is in 
presenting an outline of the whole picture of rural 
education and its relationship to other community 
institutions. In describing examples of what a few 
communities have done to improve their condi- 
tions, they may have obscured the seriousness of 
the general situation. 

The real value of this study is in the way it mar- 
shals the evidence to show that “In the nation as a 
whole rural people are unable to provide the educa- 
tional opportunities for their children, and the 
social facilities for themselves which are essential 
for satisfactory living and the perpetuation of our 
democratic society. They need financial and other 
types of assistance from the state and the nation, 
and it is to the interest of the states and the nation 
to provide such assistance. So serious in their 
import are the existing deficiencies in rural social 
and educational facilities that America cannot 
safely permit them to continue.” At the same 
time, it calls attention to some promising com- 
munity school programs which demonstrate that 
rural areas could do much more than they are now 
doing to overcome their present handicaps if they 
had a small fraction of the trained leadership that 
gravitates annually to the urban centers. 

A. K. Kine 

University of North Carolina 


Tue SoctaL Economics OF AGRICULTURE. By Wilson 
Gee. Rev. ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942, 720pp. $4.00. 


This is a revision of Dr. Gee’s'book by the same 
title published in 1932. The first edition was well 
received and enjoyed a rather wide circulation. 

Essentially this text differs from others in the 
field in that it uses a more general approach. The 
first edition was designed to provide a single book 


that would cover both the economics and the soci- 
ology of agriculture. In those schools in which 
only one course is offered the book will serve that 
purpose most satisfactorily. As a matter of fact, 
the original edition has been used in many of the 
larger institutions as a text for courses in rural 
sociology. 

This revised edition follows generally the pattern 
of the origina]. One whole section, including three 
chapters dealing with Farmers Organizations, has 
been omitted. The following other chapters have 
been omitted: Rural Recreation and Art, Farm 
Youth, Rural Leadership, and The Country Li- 
brary and Country Newspaper. These omissions 
seem neither to disturb the continuity nor to alter 
the general value of the work. ‘Several short sec- 
tions have been added, among them one dealing 
with Soviet agriculture and another dealing spe- 
cifically with the recent developments in the field 
of agriculture in the United States. 

Two main objectives were kept in mind in mak- 
ing the revision: (1) to introduce the significant 
developments in the fieid of agriculture since the 
first book appeared, and (2) to bring the factual 
data up to date. These objectives seem to have 
been accomplished fairly well, although not so 
much can be said of the fundamental worth of the 
second that could not be said also of the first 
edition. 

In the revised edition, in a section entitled Rural- 
Nonfarm Population, the following statement 
occurs: “The rural-nonfarm population, sometimes 
erroneously used as synonymous with ‘village’ 
population ...” (p. 393). It is interesting to note 
that in the first edition the author entitled the 
same section Village Population! (p. 315). This is 
merely an illustration of the confusion that does 
exist in the use of terms and expresses the need for 
greater agreement by authors and others in terms 
used. 

On the whole it may be said that Dr. Gee has 
performed a great service in bringing this, his most 
valuable contribution so far, up to date and thus 
making it more useful as a text treating of things 
social and economic in the world of agriculture. 

B. O. WILLIAMS 

University of Georgia 
PopuLaTION PropreMs. By Warren S. Thompson. 

Third edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1942. 471 pp. $4.00. 


This new edition of Population Problems by War- 
ren S. Thompson comes at a time when dawning 
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realization of the problems of a post-war world 
makes propitious and timely the appearance of 
valuable new data which will enable us to under- 
stand ourselves and our society more clearly. 

Warren Thompson has embodied in his new text 
many important results of the last seven years’ 
work in population studies and research that have 
appeared since his 1935 edition. His aim in this 
new revision has been to present a brief general 
view of the processes of population growth and 
their significance. The data from more recent 
censuses contribute to these ends, but it is unfortu- 
nate that census material from abroad has not been 
available in many cases. In the next revision the 
author hopes that such data may be used to the 
extent which he desires. Some of the important 
information from the 1940 Census of the United 
States has not been included in this new revision, 
but the use of considerable amounts of census data 
gives specific value to the text. 

There have been some changes in format. A 
shifting of the position of chapters has bound 
related topics more closely. The chapter, Opti- 
mum Population, used in the 1935 edition has been 
omitted and much of the material incorporated 
with other divisions. Industrialization and Popu- 
lation of China has likewise been combined with 
other chapters. 

Of especial interest is the stress given to internal 
and international migration and to the national 
population policies of Europe and America. The 
author concludes his book with a section devoted 
to the United States and the development of a 
population policy. 

Unlike the former editions of 1930 and 1935 this 
new revision has no general bibliography. The 
author feels that this is no longer indispensable in 
view of the publication of Population Index, which 
he feels covers this need in a satisfactory manner. 

As a teaching tool Warren S. Thompson’s new 
book is more attractive than his former texts. It 
should appeal to students and hold their interest 
for it places its emphasis on vital contemporary 
problems and stresses the significance and reality of 
people. Much of the book is of a challenging 
nature and should contribute to our better under- 
standing of today’s world. 

ANNA GREENE SMITH 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
THE LAw ANp Pusiic EpvucaTion. By Rollo R. 


Hamilton and Paul Mort. Chicago: Foundation 
Press, 1941. 579 pp. $4.75. 


The juxtaposition of law and education in this 
volume is influenced by the fact that one of the 
authors is a professor of law and the other a na- 
tionally known educator. The purpose is to place 
education in relation to the legal and political struc- 
ture, and to show the extent to which courts, legis- 
latures, and administrative officers influence and 
are influenced by what is called the “conceptual 
design of education,” i.e., the purposes and desir- 
able ends of education. In the light of this con- 
ceptual design, the authors seek to set up the 
elements of a desirable “structural pattern” or 
legal structure in which education may function 
most effectively. This approach to educational 
law is wider than that of the legal craftsman whose 
frame of reference is mainly the needs of the legal 
practice. 

The authors find that while in some sectors of 
educational structure and operation court action 
is highly concentrated, there are other areas, which, 
because of the nature of the controversies, or be- 
cause of failure to litigate, are in no way benefited 
by the steady hand of judicial guidance. The au- 
thors would encourage the study of legal devices, 
that would extend the scope of court action, par- 
ticularly in the area of central-local school rela- 
tionships. Generally, it is said, the courts have 
been a stabilizing influence, particularly where 
“they have worked their way through the conflict 
between personal rights and educational structure 
patterns.” In other areas, the courts “need more 
help in understanding the conceptual design 
of education to serve as a supplement to legal 
theory.” 

The main concern of the authors is with local 
school initiative and adaptability. They see in the 
growth of detailed mandatory legislation and over- 
zealous central standard setting, a major defect in 
the legal structural pattern which, unless corrected, 
will seriously retard local adaptability to new 
needs. Hence they would legalize a large degree 
of home rule in the constitutional provisions, or, in 
the alternative, set up a legislative code of self- 
restraint. To propose that the objective cf local 
freedom be attained through a code of noninter- 
ference among legislators would set up a procedure 
that contradicts the legal pattern of state-local 
relations. Nevertheless it is justified by the au- 
thors as having “‘a splendid history of precedent in 
actual practice.” 

This book, written primarily for educators, is 
organized under the conventional classifications of 
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the legal system. The chapters follow in turn: 
Constitutional Restrictions on Public Education; 
Powers and Duties of Central Agencies; Powers 
and Duties of Local School Districts and Officers; 
State and Local Sharing of the Financing Function; 
Use of School Funds and Property; Employment 
of Teachers; Rights and Responsibilities of Pupils 
and Parents; Creation, Consolidation and Altera- 
tion of School Districts. These are the formal 
concepts of the law and reveal little of the sub- 
stance of educational relationships. Organization 
of the material under the categories of educational 
administration might be of more significance to 
educators. Nevertheless, this book represents the 
first successful effort to relate structure to function 
and to show the role of the judicial process in accel- 
erating or retarding educational improvement. 

ALEXANDER BRopyY 

St. John’s University 


SocrETY UNDER ANatysis: An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy. Edited by Elmer Pendell. Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1942. 711 
pp. $4.00. 


As stated in the preface this book purposes to 
develop ‘“‘a closer rapport between the physical 
sciences and the social sciences’ as the authors 
believe “that geographic and geologic phenomena, 
physical laws and chemical uniformities, heredity, 
and economic probabilities, as bases for human 
group behavior have been neglected in most soci- 
ology classes.” The text attempts “to maintain a 
balance of attention to (1) relationships within the 
social structure and (2) relationships of that struc- 
ture to the non-institutional factors that furnish 
the matrix for the structure.” (Preface, p. v.) 
The text is divided into six parts beginning with a 
perspective of anthropological backgrounds fol- 
lowed by an investigation of the persistent influ- 
ences in social life which include the physical, 
chemical, geographic and geologic, biological, eco- 
nomic, and psychological regularities. The au- 
thors then proceed to discuss material found in 
most introductory texts-——the elements of society,: 
social organization, social tensions, and social 
change. 

This text is an interesting change from many of 
those now in use in that it brings together the 
opinions of 21 teachers in the field of sociology. 
This gives the reader great variety, but whether or 
not it will prove satisfactory to introductory stu- 
dents remains to be seen. Most students and 


teachers like more continuity and unity in a text 
and in this the preface and short introductory 
statements before each section fall short. This 
very lack of unity may satisfy many teachers of 
introductory courses as it leaves the teacher free 
to follow his own outline and to interpret and unify 
his course independent of the philosophy of one 
author. It presents many opinions and covers a 
great range of subject matter. However, in check- 
ing subject matter one is conscious of the omission 
of the health problems and health organizations in 
the United States and feels regretful when the 
Federal Social Security program is covered in one 
paragraph consisting of two sentences. Introduc- 
tory students need to know more about these pro- 
grams which affect their daily lives. 

The format is good since each of the major topics 
is in capitals, subordinate topics are in bold face, 
and topics in the third stepare italicized. Thestyle 
of each chapter is clear and, though the case studies 
desired by many teachers are lacking, there is more 
than sufficient illustrated data in each part to 
satisfy the student. There is a well organized list 
of selected readings at the end of each chapter. 

This book will serve best as a text in a survey 
course in social science for freshmen or sophomores 
rather than a pure sociology course as it fails to 
interpret sufficiently the real meaning of the science 
of sociology as a separate science. The text would 
be strengthened in this respect by the addition of a 
good introductory chapter by the editor in which 
he explained the general meaning of sociology, the 
purposes and the aims of the book as a whole. 

Each chapter is excellent and covers a wealth of 
material which might well be read as parallel by 
every student in an introductory course in soci- 
ology. From a teaching standpoint more material 
is covered than can be discussed in a survey or 
introductory course. The chapters in Part Two on 
the Persistent Influences in Social Life are particu- 
larly interesting and valuable to the teacher of 
introductory courses since the physical sciences are 
seldom as clearly discussed in the texts now in use. 
Each stresses a particular science and its relations 
to human development and adjustment. Dr. Bel- 
lamy’s chapters are especially well done and he 
succeeds in challenging the reader to further 
thought and study—for example, he concludes the 
chapter on physical regularities with this statement 
—‘“mankind has his existence on an exceedingly 
thin knife edge, so thin in fact that it is startling 
and even alarming to contemplate it. Yet, narrow 
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as the edge is which physical nature gives us for 
habitation, there is plenty of room thereon for 
abundant and sparkling life, provided only that 
the laws of nature are understood and utilized and 
we order our manner of living in harmony with 
them” (p. 55). There are many other statements 
of a challenging nature in the book. 

Since, as Dr. Wayland J. Hayes states in his 


article, “An Exploratory Study of Objectives for _ 


Introductory Sociology” in the December, 1942 
Social Forces (p. 165), “there is still considerable 
doubt about the purpose and content of the course”’ 
another introductory text such as Society Under 
Analysis is a welcome addition to the available 
texts. Thus far sociologists are definitely not in 
agreement as to the content of introductory courses 
and are still searching for the ideal text. This 
book may satisfy many such searches. 

LAvuRA SMITH EBAUGH 

Furman University 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND URBAN AREAS. By 
Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 451 pp. $4.50. 

CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Henry 
W. Thurston. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. 236 pp. $2.75. 

Younc PEOPLE IN THE Courts OF NEw York STATE. 
By the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate 
Children’s Court Jurisdiction, Benedict S. Alper, 
Research Director. Albany, New York: Williams 
Press, Inc., 1942. 309 pp. 


In 192° Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, and 
two colleagues published a monograph entitled 
Delinquency Areas, “a geography of crime in Chi- 
cago,” which embodied a new methodological ap- 
proach to the study of causes of crime and delin- 
quency in a large city. Their method consisted 
of plotting on a large map of Chicago the distribu- 
tion of home addresses of male delinquents, then 
drawing a series of concentric circles from the 
center of the city at intervals of one or two miles, 
and calculating the rate of delinquency for each 
zone within the circles, radiating outwardly. It 
was found that the rate of delinquency was highest 
near the center of the city where social disorganiza- 
tion was highest, and that it decreased rather uni- 
formly from this center to the outskirts. It was 
felt that juvenile delinquency was largely due to 
changing community conditions brought about by 
the process of growth and expansion of the city. 
This rather revolutionary hypothesis has now been 


tried out in twenty other cities throughout the 
United States, and the results, with elaborate 
maps, charts, and tables, are presented as the em- 
bodiment of twenty years research in the present 
volume Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. 
As described in the Introduction by Professor 
Ernest W. Burgess, “The findings were astonish- 
ingly uniform in every city. The higher rates were 
in the inner zones, and the lower rates were in the 
outer zones. Even more surprising was the dis- 
covery that, for all the cities but three for which 
zonal ratios were calculated, the rates declined 
regularly with progression from the innermost to 
the outermost zone.” 

Juvenile delinquency was shown to be highly cor- 
related with population change, bad housing, pov- 
erty, foreign-born and Negroes, tuberculosis, adult 
crime and mental disorders. Social disorganiza- 
tion was the common element in each of these 
conditions. The solution for delinquency, there- 
fore, as well as for these other conditions, should be 
sought for in community organization rather than 
by treatment of the delinquent as an individual. 

From these findings established so ‘conclu- 
sively,” the reviewer would hardly dissent. It 
might be pertinent, however, to point out that 
“official statistics,” arrests, court appearances, etc., 
the units of measurement in this study, are them- 
selves highly subject to social and economic influ- 
ences, such as the social prestige of the accused 
person, the varying number of police and probation 
officers for different zones of the city, the distance 
of the court from the delinquent’s home, etc. If 
other ecological studies of this type are made, it is 
hoped that the above mentioned conditioning fac- 
tors may be kept in mind. 

With a background of long experience with 
juvenile delinquents, beginning with his service as 
chief probation officer of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, 1905-1908, and continuing through many 
years as head of the child welfare department of 
the New York School of Social Work, Henry W. 
Thurston, in his recent book Concerning Juvenile 
Delinquency, has sketched in broad strokes chang- 
ing perspectives in the causations and treatment 
of delinquency. 

The first chapter which gives short descriptions 
of delinquencies “from mischief to murder’ con- 
sists of clippings from newspapers—mainly New 
York papers—covering a period of years. This is 
followed by an imaginary forum discussion of 
causes of delinquency with the author serving as 
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chairman, and calling upon various authorities for 
their views. The remainder of the book discusses 
treatment by courts and treatment in the com- 
munity. Long quotations are taken from histori- 
cal sources usually well known to the studeat of 
delinquency. A distinct and original contribution, 
however, are the extracts from The Juvenile Couzt 
Record, a monthly publication issued for several 
years after 1900 by Timothy D. Hurley, first proba- 
tion officer of the Chicago Juvenile Court. Eight 
bound volumes of this monthly, presented by Mr. 
Hurley to his fellow worker in Chicage, Ur. Hast- 
ings H. Hart, were presented after Dr. Hart’s death 
to the Library of the New York School of Social 
Work, where they are now oz file. 

In May 1937 the New York Legislature created a 
Joint Legislative Comraittee to investigate Chil- 
dren’s Court Jurisdiction. Young People in the 
Courts af New York Stat« is the fifth and final report 
of this Committee. The several systems of courts 
handling children’s cases in New York State are 
described in this report, and numerous inconsisten- 
cies pointed out. Instead of creating a new state- 
wide system cf Children’s Courts, the Committee 
recommended changes in the existing systems 
which would secure uniformity in jurisdiction and 
practice. The Committee opposed raising the age 
of the Children’s Court jurisdiction beyond the 


present level of sixteen years. 
In regard to the adolescent offender the Commit- 


tee opposed the adoption of the Youth Correction 
Authority Act proposed by the American Law 
Institute, but did recommend “‘that there be estab- 


lished for youthful offenders Wetween the ages of 


sixteen to nineteen in each of the five counties in 
New York City a division of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of that City, to be known as the Youth 
Court.”’ Similar Youth Courts, as separate parts 
of the Childrens Court in other counties of the 
state, were also recommended, if the need for such 
a Court could be shown. Drafts Acts for the 
Youth Courts are presented in detail. The Com- 
mittee recommended finally that another legisla- 
tive committee be appointed to inquire into the 
problem of institutional treatment of delinquents 
in New York State. 

Wiey B. SANDERS 


University of Norti Carolina 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND REFORMA- 


Tories. Edited by Austin H. MacCormick. New 
York: The Osborne Association, 1942. 455 pp. 


Lre DETECTION AND CRIMINAL INTERROGATION. By 
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Fred E.Inbau. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1942. 142 pp. $3.00. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN DEALING WITH OFFEND- 
ERS. By Helen D. Pigeon and others. State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Municipal Pub- 
lications Service, 1941. 428 pp. $2.50 (cloth); 
$2.00 (heavy cardboard). 


The Handbook of American Prisons and Reforma- 
tories, another regional directory, is the fifth edition 
(sixth in the series), Volume II, covering the Fed- 
eral and State penal institutions for adults in the 
Pacific Coast States, including a Federal road camp 
in Idaho. The Preface states that this regional 
volume, perhaps more than any other since the 
eazlier comprehensive ones, is a record of bad con- 
ditions undergoing significant changes for the bet- 
ter. Even since 1940 marked progress is discerni- 
ble in California and Washington. As in preceding 
handbooks the Introduction sets forth the prin- 
cipies and standards of the Osborne Association’s 
reports on the institutions. For each institution 
such main heads as the following are treated in 
close detail: History, Grounds and Plant, Adminis- 
tration, Inmate Personnel Data, Discipline, Indus- 
tries, Classification and Case Work, Health, Edu- 
cation, Religion, Inmate Participation, Parole, 
Women (if any), Cost, and Comment. 

For teachers and students of social pathology 
devoted to ‘‘field trips’”’ to penal institutions, perti- 
nent reading in these handbooks should be required 


for a realistic feeling of the pulse that can not be 
sensed by such excursions alone. 


In the manual on Lie Detection and Criminal 
Interrogation, the former director of the Chicago 
Police Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory pre- 
sents the lie-detector technique and the problem of 
criminal interrogation with numerous graphic re- 
productions of recorded changes in blood pressure, 


pulse, and respiration. He traces the historical 
development of detection instruments from Lom- 
broso in 1895 up to Keeler’s polygraph of today; 
discusses the operation, accuracy, and utility of 
the apparatus; and withal makes the subject inter- 
esting even for the ordinary reader. The manual 
is, of course, primarily for specialists in the field 
of criminology. After considering the detection 
of deception he goes into the problem of obtaining 
criminal confessions. One of the most suggestive 
passages in the book: “‘...a person who has en- 
countered a ‘third degree’ experience before his 
test is no longer a fit subject for deception diagno- 


sis.” The police should profit from this book. 
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Any interrogator, whether or not he has instru- 
mental aids, will here learn much about the best 
ways to get the truth from suspects, offenders, and 
witnesses. Both parts of the book are supple- 
mented with discussions of the law pertaining to 
each one. 

Primarily written for Pennsylvania correctional 
and penal workers, Principles and Methods in Deal- 
ing with Offenders should be useful to others. 
Contributory authorship includes Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, James V. Bennett, Richard A. McGee, 
Sydney H. Souter, Jr., Dr. J. G. Wilson, Wardens 
James A. Johnston anc Lewis E. Lawes, Carl J. 
Dreisbach, Dr. Paul E. Howe, and Dr. J. O. Reine- 
man. ‘Twelve lengthy chapters are given to Crimi- 
nal Justice and to Treatment of the Delinquent, six 
to each subject. It is a Study Manual containing 
factual material from police to proteins for in- 
service training with workers actively engaged in 
any way in the field of correction and prevention. 
Although the chapter heads in the Table of Con- 
tents are followed by a few lines of sub-topical 


coverage, an index would have given added value 
to this very worthwhile volume. 


Ler M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 


Horace Wiiutams: Gaprry oF CHapet Hint. By 
Robert Watson Winston. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942. 309 pp. 


$3.00. Illustrated. 


At the beginning of this book Judge Winston 
places a paragraph headed, Caveat Lector. The 


warning is a fitting preface for this review. Per- 
haps no one who sat for three hours a week for two 
college years on Professor Williams’ classes should 
attempt a review of this book. It is difficult to 
keep the book and his own recollections separate. 

Born in Gates County, North Carolina, the son 
of a country doctor, Horace Williams was educated 
at the University of North Carolina from which he 
received the degrees of A.B. and A.M. After a 
brief period of teaching, he went to Yale University 
from which he received the degree of B.D. This 
was followed by short periods of study at Harvard 
and in Germany. 

When in 1891 he returned to Chapel Hill as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, the State and region were 
entering upon a period of great industrial expan- 
sion, an era of rugged individualism. The phi- 


losophy of Hegel which he had adopted fitted him 
for the role of philosopher of this era. For thirty 
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years his philosophy of individualism was perhaps 
the greatest single influence in the University. 
When Professor Williams came to Chapel Hill, 
science was gaining a new importance in the Uni- 
versity curriculum. “Williams sensed danger 
ahead. He feared that Carolina would become so 
scientific that philosophy, aesthetics, and funda- 
mental thinking would be crowded out. This 
tendency he set himself to combat, at all costs and 
without let up.” _ By the end of the first decade of 
the present century a new threat to philosophy 
had arisen. There was a beginning of a revolt 
against the ruthles_ individualism of the era of 
industrial expansion. E. C. Branson, apostle of 
cooperation, came to the University as Professor of 
Rural Social Economics. In 1920, Howard W. 
Odum came. He organized the Department of 
Sociology, the School of Public Welfare, the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, and founded 
the journal, Social Forces. Protessor Williams was 
disturbed. He tried to start an argument, but 


Odum wouldn’t argue. The reign of Horace Wil- 


liams had ended. 
Professor Williams had no academic degree, 


earned or honorary, higher than A.M. He pro- 
fessed a contempt for such degrees. He spent 
much time and energy belittling the Ph.D.’s. Such 
an attitude did not increase his popularity with his 
colleagues on the faculty or raise their evaluation 
of him. When the Kenan Professorships were 
established, therefore, with the candidates for this 
honor to be nominated by a vote of the faculty, 
Williams was twice passed over. Judge Winston 
suggests that this was due to the hostility of the 
faculty and not based upon the merits of the 
philosopher. From the facts presented, however, 
it is quite as logical to decide that the faculty was 
voting its deliberate judgment. What is called his 
final “triumph” in this matter was brought about 
by pressure methods which make it appear doubt- 
ful that the faculty ever changed its opinion on 
this matter. 

Almost coincident with his arrival in Chapel Hill 
Professor Williams acquired among the orthodox 
churchmen of the State the reputation of being a 
heretic. He was unorthodox in regard to several 
of the dogmas of the church, but especially he in 
common with most educated men accepted the 
theory of evolution. Under his dialectic method 
of teaching it would have been difficult to avoid 
discussion of controversial questions of religious 


beliefs. Williams made no attempt to avoid such 
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discussions or to conciliate those who were dis- 
turbed by them. In general the laymen among 
his denouncers practiced a religion based upon the 
text, ‘‘Unto him that hath shall be given,” with the 
King James version context. The clergymen were 
supporters of this individualistic religion or apolo- 
gists for it. It made no difference that Horace 
Williams was the high priest of the philosophy of 
individualism. 

“He was a bad citizen.”” This statement quoted 
as the opinion of a single individual has large sup- 
port in the took which is certainly not written from 
this point of view. Horace Williams had to be 
summoned into court to compel him to conform to 
the town ordinance requiring homes to be con- 
nected with the public water system. He resisted 
the sanitary regulation which forbade the stabling 
of livestock on his yard. He opposed any progres- 
sive community movement which involved taxes. 
He charged enormous rents on cheap houses. He 
violated or evaded the usury laws of the State. He 
boasted of dishonesty in a horse trade. He helped 
to organize a bank and then when he saw that it was 
failing shrewdly disposed of his interests. 

But there was another Horace Williams—the 
Horace Williams of the classroom; Horace Williams 
as he appeared to the students, and as these stu- 
dents advanced to mature years and prominence 
remembered him; Horace Williams the counselor 
of debating teams. The testimony of his former 
students is impressive. Because of the ability and 
character of these men their opinions cannot 
lightly be dismissed. “Always he wielded arms for 
the affirmation of life at its best.” ‘Horace 
Williams made more students intellectually 
conscious than any other professor in the history of 
the University.”” A study of the class discussions 
as reported in the book appear to warrant the con- 
clusion that within the limits of the philosophy of 
individualism there was insistence upon higu: 
ideals. The individual with his eye upon his 
ultimate goal might shoulder his fellows aside but 
he played the game according to the rules—he 
would not lie or cheat or steal. In some way 
Jesus of Nazareth was made the idea) of this 
philosophy a role for which the rich young ruler 
seems better fitted. As one searches the reports of 
the classroom discussions for evidences of the in- 


spiring teacher, the great thinker, he is disap- 
pointed. There is an occasional challenging 
sentence or paragraph, but in general these class 
discussions reduced to print are commonplace. 


There is evasion, quibbling, and wisecracking. 
Sometimes there are just “words, words, words, 
words”—which appear to have been accepted by 
the true disciple as thought too deep for the or- 
dinary mind. And yet Horace, the teacher, cannot 
be dismissed thus. He caused students to think. 

Certainly this is not Horace Williams the Good 
Teacher as Judge Winston, who himself entered the 
philosopher’s classes at sixty, saw him. 

“What then precisely did the Good Teacher 
teach me? The answer is this: He taught me to 
think, to think in terms of the infinite and the 
universal. He gave mea kit of tools. He clarified 
the concept. He extended my reach. He would 
have me hitch my wagon toa star. Unity was his 
baiile cry. Truth, goodness, beauty his shibbo- 
leth. Perfection his goal.”’ 

“Undoubtedly his aim was to restore the spiritual 
to its old place in the hearts of man. To this end, 
as it seemed to me, he had in mind not only his 
classroom but the misguided multitude, not today 
but tomorrow. Not time but eternity.” 

Of Horace Williams the author Judge Winston 
writes: “It is to be regretted that Williams, in old 
age, undertook to become an author. His effort 
was a failure. He had not trained himself to 
write.” 

There is a final chapter on the relationship of the 
philosopher to the community of Chapel Hill. As 
he was growing old the wife of his young manhood 
and his maturity died. He was desolate. Some- 
time later he met a fine mature young woman. He 
became deeply interested in her and proposed 
marriage. She declined the offer. He then sug- 
gested that he adopt her as a daughter. To this 
she agreed. But Chapel Hill which had been very 
hospitable to her as the visitor turned a cold 
shoulder to the adopted daughter of the aged 
philosopher. The attitude of the community 
coupled with the difficulty of adjusting herself to 
an adoptive father who demanded much but could 
give little, desperately as he desired to make her 
happy, was too much for the young woman. She 
left Chapel Hill. The venture was unusual and 
unwise but there was nothing sordid about it. His 
letters to her, even after she had married and was 
about to become a mother, are the letters of a 
father to his daughter. The old man merited the 
sympathy of the community, not its pharisaic 
scorn, 

Judge Winston has written an interesting book 
about a remarkable man. But the man who 
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emerges from the pages is not a great man or a good 
man. He was not a great scholar; he couldn’t 
write. He was, however, a challenging and stimu- 
lating teacher. 

Roy M. Brown 
The University of North Carolina 


A PROPHET AND A Pitcrim. By Herbert W. Schneider 
and George Lawton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 589 pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 


It is only of late that the multitude of utopian 
communities that came into being during the 19th 
century have had the attention that they deserve. 
The social passion of the new order during the last 
century in this country largely expressed itself in 
group organizations that regarded themselves as 
spiritual or economic oases in a desert land of un- 
believers. This movement toward social salva- 
tion, except as it was expressed at Brook Farm, and 
Robert Owen’s experiment at New Harmony, 
Indiana, seldom gets attention even in advanced 
courses in American history. These organizations 
nevertheless, and there were many more than most 
people supposed, revealed the turn that the passion 
for a new social order took in that period, a social 
crusade in absolute contrast with our contempor- 
ary trend. None of these schemes will appear to 
the reader of today more bizarre than the sex- 
centered mysticism recorded in this volume. This 
record of a peculiar experiment will therefore be a 
welcomed addition to the books describing the 
most spectacular of these group experiments, a 
literature which in recent years has begun to ac- 
cumulate. None of these communities seems more 
distant from normal social experience, or more 
vague in its purposes than what is recorded in A 
Prophet and a Pilgrim. Although there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the practices of this group of 
fanatics it would seem that they established a 
spiritually-enforced asceticism which at the same 
time enhanced sex and glorified an adventuring 
type of sublimation. We have in this book the 
doctrine of celestia) marriage and a counterpartal 
mating, a marriage status which denied to those 
concerned the husband-wife relationship. The 
vague but apparently enticing sexual foundation of 
the community is well expressed in the following 
hymn: 

Soul-life and sex-life are at one, 
In the Divine their pulses run. 


There is no actual human life in Heaven 
Save by wedded plan; 
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Nor are the crown-gifts of the Angels given 
But through the wife in man. 


Unsexed existence weaves but desolation; 
It ends in pallid stone; 

*Tis only through perpetual inflorarion, 
That endless life is known. 


As frozen seas upon the barren beaches 
Unsexed Religions are: 


The lifeless faith Monasticism teaches 
Puts very Heaven afar. 


Ernest R. Groves 
University of North Carolina 


Texas: A Word IN [tseELF. By George Sessions 
Perry. New York: Whittlesey House (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.), 1942. 293 pp. $2.75. 


This is a book which might as well have remained 
unwritten. It contains practically nothing that 
any half-educated Texan has not known from 
childhood or that anyone else would believe. Like 
all other professional Texans, the author labors 
under the mistaken impression that the fatuous 
yarns and tall tales the natives tell about them- 
selves are indisputable facts which are received 
with as much relish and enthusiasm in Minnesota, 
Kansas, or Vermont asin Texas. The equivocable 
Calvin Coolidge proved that this is not so when he 
whined, ‘‘What’s the Alamo?” 

The distortion of the author’s viewpoint is shown 
clearly in his claims that the King Ranch is Texas’ 
most typical institution, and that the great empire 
known as East Texas, roughly all of the State east 
of Fort Worth, is not Texas, but belongs more to 
the Old South. Let him consider where the people 
of Texas live before making such statements. 
Equally as bad is the portrayal of Texas as a place 
where the typical] citizen wallows in wealth. Ac- 
tually millions of Texans are perpetually less than 
a shirt-tail’s length ahead of the hounds of poverty 
and starvation. It is only with humiliation that a 
Texan can be aware of the fact that Texas has dis- 
franchised two-thirds of its potential voters by 
such instrumentalities as poll taxes, one-party 
pledges, and “lily white” primary election laws. 
In comparison with the other States, Texas usually 
ranks from twenty-first down to thirty-seventh on 
almost any index of socioeconomic wellbeing stand- 
ardized for area and population. Yet, Mr. Perry’s 
estimate of Texas is based mainly on its area and 
the size of its population. 

Apparently things did not happen chronologi- 
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cally in Texas. “Pass-the-biscuits-Pappy” O’- 
Daniel was got into the United States Senate before 
Stephen F. Austin was allowed to become the 
Father of Texas. Sam Houston had io fight the 
Battle of San Jacinto after Jim and “Ma” Ferguson 
had pardoned all the criminals and turned to 
building roads, but before the fall of the Alamo. 
James Stephen Hogg, the first native governor of 
the State, and the Nemesis of the outlaw, the first 
governor to establish more than a shadow of civil 
order in Texas, is mentioned only as “‘a New Deal- 
ing governor of great candlepower indeed” and as 
the father of Miss Ima Hogg, while an epic hero is 
made of Sam Bass, the outlaw, bank and train 
robber, murderer, etc., mainly because old Sam died 
with his boots on refusing to divulge the names of 
his confederates. These are only a few of the in- 
congruities to be found in the book. 

To review a book of this type for a professional 
journa) is a difficult task if one is to present the 
scientific appeal because it offers none. The 
author gives only a few sources in a skimpy bibli- 
ography but makes no apparent use of them other- 
wise. Evidently, the book was written for the 
third estate to which radio and press wiseacres 
ascribe sixth grade intelligence. Anyone desiring 
more than that would be wiser to consult the Texas 
supplement in the back of the grade school ge- 
ography, or better still, The Texas Almanac. 

OtIs DURANT DUNCAN 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Man’s Poor ReExations. By Earnest Hooton. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942, 391 pp. 


$5.00. Illustrated. 
This book is the finest semi-popular presentation 


which Professor Hooton has achieved since the 
publication of his now classic and widely used 
volume Up From the Ape. To add to its value and 
significance the subject matter of the volume lies 
in a field which has received no sustained, readable 
and general treatment for some decades. As the 
title suggests, the work deals with the whole subject 
of Primatology, that is, of man’s existing relatives 
from the great ares down through an extended 
range of forms to the most primitive surviving 
members of the primate order, such as the lemurs. 

Dr. Hooton makes a wide and discriminating use 
of materials drawn from the scholarly publications 
of such distinguished investigators of the social 
life of the primates as Carpenter, Nissen, Zucker- 
man, and others—men who have immensely ad- 
vanced our knowledge in a difficult and exacting 


field. Yet the volume is no mere anthology of ac- 
cessible materials. It is well integrated and 
illuminated throughout by Professor Hooton’s 
characteristic wit and irony and flare for stimu- 
lating speculation. 

Though the volume is by no means limited to 
the social habits of the primates, this material is 
rightly given the prominence it deserves. The 
dearth of information upon the “ethnology”’ of 
wild primates has long been a scandal in the eyes of 
those students of social institutions shrewd enough 
w .valize that the life-ways of our diverse arboreal 
relatives might cast much light upon those innate 
primate trends and behavior patterns which may 
have played their part in the shaping of human 
culture. At the very least the diversity of be- 
havior displayed by distinct species should stand 
as a potent warning to those who persist in general- 
izing about the early forms of human institutions 
from anecdota] and heterogeneous sources, 

Primate sociology is still in.its infancy, nurtured 
only by a few far-seeing individuals. A vast, if 
somewhat difficult world to observe, lies waiting 
the talented observer—a domain that gives every 
promise of richly rewarding research. It is not to 
the credit of either sociology or anthropology that 
we must acknowledge as just Dr, Hooton’s com- 
ment that ““The somewhat amorphous discipline 
which goes under the name of ‘Sociclogy’ could 
profit enormously from the development of a con- 
siderable body of psychologically and biologically 
trained field observers who would undertake to 
extend the work so magnificently begun by Car- 
penter...” 

Let it be reiterated that what is needed is field 
observation. The study of primates in cages, 
from the sociological standpoint yields about as 
much information in regard to their social be- 
havior as would the observation of a Kalahari 
Bushman in a South African jail. 

If, in regard to some points, this bouk is inade- 
quate, the inadequacies are due to the present 
failures of science and are not to be ascribed to the 
author. The whole volume is a vital, significant, 
and richly packed work. It should stand, well 
thumbed, on the shelf of every student of human 
life and culture who has the intelligence to realize 
that the roots of human behavior run back toward 
an animal world in which we still partake in both 
the moments of our glory and in our humiliating 
limitations. 

Loren C. EISELEY 

University of Kansas 
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Sun CureFr: The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian. 
Edited by Leo W. Simmons. New Haven: Yale 


University Press for The Institute of Human Re- 
lations, 1942. 460 pp $4.25. 


The subtitle of this book announces it to be The 
Autobiography of a Hopi Indian, one Don C. 
Talayesva. According to Editor Simmons his 
study was designed, first, to prepare full and re- 
liable accounts of an individual’s experience and 
development from birth to the time of the record; 
second, to accumulate and arrange in a natura) 
order a substantial body of concrete and relevant 
data on an individual in a “primitive” society for 
the purposes of developing and checking hypotheses 
in the field of culture and its relation to personality 
development; third, it should present an interpre- 
tation of an individual’s development and behavior 
by means of a)) available techniques and sources of 
investigation; and fourth, the results of the investi- 
gation should be utilized for the formulation of 
generalizations and the testing of theories in the 
field of individual behavior with respect to society 
and culture, and to share data and research with 
others engaged in similar inquiries. 

In the belief of Mr. Simmons, the first two of 
these aims have been fulfilled. A beginning has 
been made on the third. But the fourth has been 
largely omitted in the present study. 

The book is detailed, concrete, and fascinating 
as any circumstantial case history is. It is so 
detailed, in fact, that the question constantly ob- 
trudes itself as to just how accurate such memories 
can be. Such questioning is not to cast aspersions 
upon either Don Talayesva or Editor Simmons. It 
is rather a questioning of the adequacy of methods 
to establish the validity of such minute historical 
circumstantiality. Mr. Simmons, perhaps, has felt 
his own doubts, for he assures us that the man 
Talayesva is a man of remarkable memory in so far 
as the editor has been able to check his narrative 
objectively. But accepting this as fact, the same 
doubts arise here that haunt the minds of critical 
readers of psychoanalytic case histories: “Just 
what is the ‘actual’ historical event; just what is 
the ‘personal’ interpretation of the informant; and 
just how much of the narrative has been, ever so 
unconsciously, suggested or stimulated by the 
recipient?” 

Pertinently, Mr. Simmons has given us a general 
description of the origin of the present autobiogra- 
phy and of its production. Briefly, Mr. Simmons 
approached Don C. Talayesva in June, 1938, on 


the suggestion of another anthropologist. After 
two weeks of acquaintanceship, Don rented a room 
in his house to Mr. Simmons and agreed to act as an 
informant in a general cultural study for which he 
was to receive thirty-five cents an hour whenever 
engaged in forma) interviewing. Rapport was 
established and the accounts became increasingly 
fuller and more confidential. Finally, in the last 
week of July, Mr. Simmons was adopted by Don 
as a “brother” and became a member of the 
Sun Clan. 

Don was specifically trained to report in full 
detai) al) events of each day, including his emo- 
tional and intellectual relations to them. He was 
also urged to keep a diary and was paid seven cents 
a page for it. By January, 1940, Don had spent 
350 hours in interviewing and had written 3,000 
pages of diary in longhand. By March, 1941, the 
diary had grown to 8,000 pages. The present 
published autobiography is a highly condensed 
record of this material. 

According to Mr. Simmons “the report is not free 
narrative, but selected and condensed narration, 
interwoven with additional information obtained 
by repeated interviewing. It is greatly abbrevi- 
ated and often reorganized. Possibly not more 
than one-fifth of the data are published here, but 
the remainder is for the most part monotonous rep- 
etition of the daily details of life, legends, and 
additional dreams.”’ Furthermore, Mr. Simmons 
informs us that the materials, particularly those of 
childhood, are almost always in Don’s own words or 
in words which Don readily recognized in checking 
the manuscript. 

In addition to his outline of the methods and 
history of the autobiography and to his editing of 
it, Mr. Simmons has contributed to the volume an 
essay “Concerning the Analysis of Life Histories,” 
and a series of appendices, one on “Situational 
Analysis,” another on the “Legends and Myths of 
the Hopi,” and the third, a valuable “Guide to 
Hopi Kinship and the Identification of Don’s 


Relatives.” 
FLETCHER McCorp 


University of Kansas 


Man’s Most Dancrerous MytH: THe FALLAcy oF 
Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 216 pp. $2.25. 

Race, Reason & RussisH: A PRIMER OF RACE 
Brotocy. By Gunnar Dahlberg. Translated from 
the Swedish by Lancelot Hogben. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 240 pp. $2.25. 
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These two little volumes are excellent additions 
to a growing literature of straight thinking about 
race. Professor Ashley Montagu, able anatomist 
and anthropologist of the staff of Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital at Philadelphia, is a 
master of clear and concise English. His thesis is 
quite simple: “In our time the problem of race has 
assumed an alarmingly exaggerated importance. 
Alarming, because racial dogmas have been made 
the basis for an inhumanly brutal political phi- 
losophy ... ; exaggerated, because when the nature 
of contemporary ‘race’ theory is scientifically 
analyzed and understood it ceases to be of any 
significance for social or any other kind of action.” 
The book begins with a chapter on the origin of the 
race concept and proceeds through discussions of 
the relation of “race’’ to genetical theory, biological 
facts, psychological factors, eugenics, et cetera. 
There are also chapters on the creative power of 
“race” mixture, “race” and culture, “race” and 
war, “race” and democracy. 

Some writers on the subject of race try to make a 
distinction between the biological and the popular 
concepts of race. Race, they say, is a valid bio- 
logical concept, but has been grossly misused in 
popular thinking. Montagu insists that even in 
anthropological and genetical theory the concep- 
tion of race is practically meaningless. Further- 
more his message is challenging and inspirational 
without being hysterical or slushy, and he avoids 
the simplistic know-the-truth-and-the-truth-shall- 
make-you-free attitude. The antidote for race 
prejudice is true tolerance, and this is “a matter of 
simple human decency’”’—in other words, a moral 
problem. “Until such an attitude of mind be- 
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comes part of the equipment of every individual, 
no amount of instruction in the biological facts 
concerning race will ever succeed in eliminating 
‘race’ prejudices.” Of the six or eight books in the 
last ten years which have attempted to debunk the 
racial hypothesis, this one is probably the most 
effective. The reviewer nominates it for some kind 
of prize for promoting better thinking and doing 
about race. 

Dahlberg’s Race, Reason & Rubbish should be 
welcomed by all who wish to begin or to continue 
their education in what is known about human 
heredity. Even the plain beginner can understand 
this “primer of race biology”’ with its simple lan- 
guage and its numerous illustrations. Ten of the 
twelve chapters deal with such topics as mech- 
anisms of inheritance, linkage of genes, mutation, 
sex determination, random mating, selection, 
inbreeding, assortative mating, isolates, and the 
like. The last two chapters deal with race and the 
Jewish question. Many biologists are old-fash- 
ioned in their thinking on race, but Dahlberg is not. 
Says he, “The real truth is that, when we discuss 
race we backslide to antiquated notions about 
heredity.” Again, “The assumption that pure 
races such as the Nordic or Alpine exist, or have 
ever existed, is purely a hypothesis which has little 
scientific basis.” And “We do not know what 
might happen if Negroes were treated as social 
equals with access to the same privileges as white 
men.” This book by one of the world’s leading 
biologists and statisticians is a wholesome antidote 
to the rubbish of Nazi racia! ideology. 

Guy B. JOHNSON 

University of North Carolina 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON WAR AND POST-WAR ISSUES 


The assumption that the American people are capable of thinking their way through the 
confused situation in which they find themselves is based upon the companion assumption that 
this thinking must be based on the whole-hearted and intelligent participation of all citizens 
and all democratic institutions. 

This was one of the conclusions reached at the National! Institute on War and Postwar Is- 
sues which was held in Chicago at the Drake Hotel, January 30 and 31 under the sponsorship 
of the American Library Association. More significant than any of the conclusions reached 
is the fact that the Chicago Institute was the first of such discussion meetings for librarians 
to be held in 21 centers of the United States, which in turn will be followed by an unestimated 
number of local institutes. The librarians who attended the National Institute are to be 
leaders in the regional and local developments of the program which is financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Mr. Drummond Jones of the Office of Civilian Defense led the discussions which centered 
about two main questions: What is the War doing to people? and What problems in thinking 
are confronting the American people? 

The fundamental purpose of an institute of this type should be to stimulate group thinking 
and to analyze problems. It should not be designed to answer specific questions. Naturally 
some questions were answered for one librarian and other questions were answered for an- 
other, but the answers came principally from the librarian’s own stimulation from the discus- 
sion. Some doubt was expressed regarding the capacity of the people to master the worldwide 
problems confronting us. Even though we may not know where we are going, it was con- 
cluded that we are definitely on the march stirred by a consciousness that the world is chang- 
ing. To the end that we as citizens of the United States and the world desire to achieve the 
good life, it was agreed at the Institute that we must not depend entirely upon our leaders, 
but instead each citizen has a responsibility to think and participate in forming the plans for 
the postwar world. 

Public opinion, being what people know or don’t know and not something magic, is the 
cumulative opinion of a great number of individuals each of whom shares a responsibility for 
the effect which such public opinion has upon the leaders in a democracy. For example, the 
foreign policy outlined in the American White Paper was a policy in agreement with the public 
opinion in the United States, yet this policy led to war with Japan. 

Concern was repeatedly expressed regarding the lack of understanding which has so fre- 
quently led to serious world conflicts. Fundamentally the lack of understanding of the inter- 
dependence of the modern world explains isolationism. In ccntrast with isolationism, plan- 
ning is the consideration of the relationship between all factors involved. It was believed 
by some that such measures as rationing would be partially effective in bringing the people 
to recognize the interdependence of nations. 

It was natural that the Institute should consider the library’s place as an active agent of 
democracy to stimulate thinking on war and post-war issues. Recognizing immediately that 
a majority of the population does not regularly read books, the library must supplement the 
book collection with posters, forums, films, and radio programs if it is to be effective in assist- 
ing the promotion of understandings. 

The civilian defense organization was recognized as an important channel through which 
the library could effectively provide its enlarged services to reach the people. We were told 
at the Institute by an official of the Office of Civilian Defense that it was an appropriate func- 
tion of a defense council to stimulate the development of discussion programs now that the 
protective phase of defense was organized. Further it had been shown in surveys in some 

defense organizations that participation in the protective services had been greater when 
G.scussion programs regarding the issues of the war and the postwar world had been previously 
conducted. 

The librarians in attendance at the Institute had themselves demonstrated that discussion 
was an effective supplement to reading. 

Hoyt R. Gatvin, Director 
Charlotte Public Library 
Charlotie, N.C. 
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EMOTIONS np MEMORY > 


By DAVID RAPAPORT, Ph.D., The Menninger Clinic 


Experimental psychologists, during the past half-century, icv sgeihilind sae 
impressive set of data, on the funtion of memory, in such terms as influence of 
repetition or time decrement. The role of emotions in memory functioning, though 
not neglected, has been left to isolated investigations, The diverse literature that 
eee theoretical systems from the philosophy of James and Dewey to 

‘reud’s psvchoanalysis has now brought into focus for the first time. 


Dr. rt has taken the trouble to understand those who speak not omy 
different but also from different cul frames of reference, en 
needed in the assay, he puts forward—cogently and convincingly—his own evalu- 
ations. 

He clarifies the interrelation of many concepts and of the corresponding phe- 
nomena such as: 
Medica! and psychiatric experience with anamnestic difficulties due to emotional factors 


ae often preven’ ts from communicating the most relevant facts) ; 
res ea iomadatns 9 of lapees of memory, slips of tongue, and wishful organization 
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ihe influence of expertmentally induced em tional factors on memory functioning; 
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au on law principle, and suspension of con 
dictions as encountered in preliterate childish, and passed thinking. _— 
280 pages $3.00 
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The Story o of ee LAWRASON BROWN 
Clinical Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


The name of Lawrason Brown is written imperishably 
into the records of Saranac Lake. His achievements mark 
an era in the treatment of tuberculosis. Sy 

In this book, edited after his death by his friends and 

. former colleagues, Lawrason Brown comes to life again. 
Surely, it is a grand story to tell—of clinical advance 
through 2500 years and of collaboration of physicians from 
all over the world—but few men, if any, could have — 
presented it with the grasp of essentials and the attention 
_ ¢-enlivening detail that make this book one of the gems 
of medical literature. 
Swiftly moving from one dramatic event to the next, it provides hours of delightful 
reading. At the same time it is crammed full of clinical wisdom and shows today’s 
problems in a broad perspective. Over 400 pages. ‘ $2.75. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
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